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Introduction 


In the last 50 years the field of Late Antiquity has advanced significantly. Today we 
have a picture of this period that is more precise and accurate than ever before. 
Nonetheless, the study of one of the most significant texts of this age, i.e. Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philosophy (henceforth Consolation), did not sufficiently benefit from 
these advancements in the scholarship. This book aims to fill this gap by investigating 
how the study of the Consolation can profit from the knowledge of Boethius’ cultural, 
philosophical and social background that is available today. 

The goal of this enterprise, however, is not simply that of placing the Consolation 
in its historical and cultural background, but to unlock its exegetical difficulties by 
employing an approach hitherto mostly unexplored. In this text, I show that some of 
the Consolation’s long-standing exegetical issues can be more adequately addressed by 
going beyond the text and investigating the extent to which the cultural, philosophical 
and social context of Late Antiquity informs Boethius’ last work. 

In this book I explore the hypothesis that the Consolation is not simply influenced 
by the context of Late Antiquity, but is a ‘product’ of Late Antiquity. A text may be 
regarded as the ‘product’ of its age when (i) it does not simply contain individual views 
and features that are common to intellectuals of a particular age, but also (ii) presents 
elements that are specific to the mindset of the time in which it was written. The view 
that the Consolation is a product of Late Antiquity, however, does not imply that the 
text lacks originality and can be reduced to its background. On the contrary, it is by 
examining how Boethius receives, refashions and expresses literary, philosophical and 
cultural elements that are typical of his age that it is possible to fully appreciate the 
Consolation’s originality. 

A study of the Consolation as a product of Late Antiquity poses the problem of 
assessing which aspects of Boethius time period and culture are relevant for this 
enterprise. The complexity and diversity of the Consolation may seem to make it 
rather difficult to determine the focus of an investigation of the text’s background. 
One way of approaching the matter is to concentrate the analysis on those aspects 
of the mindset of Late Antiquity that are immediately relevant for the understanding 
of the characters of Boethius’ last work (i.e. Philosophy and Boethius). The reason for 
this choice is that the characters of the Consolation offer a unique entry point into the 
text. Philosophy and Boethius are not mere spokespersons for specific theories - they 
are well-rounded characters with defined behaviour, appearance, emotional states (in 
the case of Boethius) and ways of expressing themselves. An examination of the two 
characters, thus, leads to a comprehensive scrutiny of the text, since such an exami- 
nation requires a consideration not only of the Consolation’s philosophical arguments 
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but also of its literary features, structure and dynamics. The study of Boethius and 
Philosophy should particularly benefit from an analysis of the cultural context of Late 
Antiquity. Although it is possible to regard the Consolation’s characters as atemporal 
figures that embody universal roles - i.e. the patient/pupil (Boethius) and the teacher/ 
doctor (Philosophy) — it is also true that they must, to some extent, bear signs of the 
culture in which they have been created. An examination of how ideas, practices and 
mindsets common in Late Antiquity are reflected in Boethius and Philosophy will 
permit us not only to gain a better understanding of their identity and role in the text, 
but also to appreciate more fully the sophistication of Boethius last work. To this end, 
this study will focus on (i) how Boethius embodies the ideology of the social class to 
which the author of the Consolation belonged, and (ii) the extent to which Philosophy 
reflects the Neo-Platonic notion of the discipline she embodies. 

The merit of examining the Consolation’s debt not to a particular author or 
philosophical school but, more broadly, to the mindset of Late Antiquity is methodo- 
logical as well as exegetical. From a methodological point of view, the study of the 
Consolation’s background poses two serious difficulties. The first and more general 
problem is that of evaluating the text in its entirety. The highly specialized nature 
of the many recent studies on Boethius’ last text has the advantage of uncovering 
important specific aspects of the text. Yet this approach comes at a very high price: 
it prevents us from considering the Consolation in a comprehensive way. In this 
respect, it is revealing that contemporary scholars analyse the Consolation from either 
a philosophical or a literary perspective? The study of Boethius’ cultural background 
will reveal that nothing is more foreign to him than a rigid distinction between the 
literary and philosophical dimension of a text. Literary and philosophical aspects 
were strongly intertwined in Greco-Roman texts - especially in those, such as the 
Consolation, which had an overt therapeutic role. 

The study of Boethius philosophical sources poses a second methodological 
problem. Although it is clear that Neo-Platonism is the philosophical school that has 
the greater influence on Boethius, it is rather difficult to say which Neo-Platonic school, 
let alone philosopher, shaped his philosophical views. In this respect, Courcelle's 
mixed success in trying to show that Boethius was a product of the Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonism is an instructive example of the serious difficulties involved in this 
type of project? A more useful and viable approach is thus that of individuating philo- 
sophical trends with which a Neo-Platonic thinker of Late Antiquity such as Boethius 
was mostly likely acquainted. The advantage of this approach is two-fold. It allows 
us to individuate the origin of certain views Boethius holds with more certainty and 
removes the need to embark on the problematic task of determining which specific 
authors shaped Boethius’ philosophical views. 

The study of the Consolation as a product of Late Antiquity also has several 
important exegetical advantages. A brief overview of the content of the four chapters 
that constitute this study will permit us to gain a general sense of the benefits of this 
approach. 

The study of Consolation in its historical and cultural context allows us to appre- 
ciate features and parts of the text that are typically underestimated in the scholarship. 
In the scholarship the character Boethius (henceforth Boethius) is typically considered 
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as a lost individual driven by an unhealthy attachment to external goods.* On this 
account, Boethius is a fairly flat and one-dimensional character who is a mere shadow 
of the scholar and politician that the historical Boethius was. The examination, in 
Chapter 1, of the ideology of the social class to which Boethius belonged, i.e. the 
Roman senatorial aristocracy, will offer us valuable information to properly under- 
stand the character of the Consolation. More specifically, Boethius political remarks in 
the autobiographical section contained in book one (i.e. 1.4) would assume a different 
meaning once they are placed in their historical context. The recognition of Boethius’ 
true colours would also shed new light on the therapy that the personification of 
Philosophy (henceforth Philosophy) offers in the central part of the text (i.e. II.1—III.9). 
This section of the Consolation, which is often regarded as colourless and repetitive, 
would assume a different meaning once we see that Boethius’ attachment to external 
goods is possibly determined by the ideology of his class and not the need to fulfil his 
base desires. 

The study of the influence of the intellectual and cultural world of Late Antiquity 
on the Consolation allows us to avoid projecting on the text ideas and assump- 
tions that are common to our mindset but are not necessarily true in the case of 
Boethius. Contemporary scholars tend to assume that for Boethius philosophy was 
exclusively an intellectual enterprise. They thus proceed to determine the success of 
Philosophy's therapy by only examining the validity of her arguments. This method 
leads them to conclude that Philosophy’s therapy to cure Boethius. grief is partially 
(Marenbon) or totally (Relihan) ineffective since some of her arguments are not 
completely persuasive. In Chapter 2 I follow a different approach. I will investigate the 
Consolation's portrayal of Philosophy and its sources. My aim is to determine whether 
Boethius and his sources regarded philosophy merely as an intellectual discipline, 
as many contemporary scholars think, or had a richer and more complex notion of 
this field of study. This analysis will allow us to assess whether the effectiveness of 
Philosophy's cure should be determined by (i) exclusively examining the accuracy of 
her theories or (ii) considering other aspects of her therapy (e.g. her interaction with 
Boethius, her consolatory methods) as well. 

A further exegetical advantage of examining the study of the Consolation in the 
light of Boethius intellectual background is that it sheds new light on aspects of 
the text which contemporary scholars struggle to explain. An on-going issue in the 
scholarship has been that of making sense of Philosophy's extensive use of poems and 
rhetorical devices in a text the overt goal of which is philosophical.° The difficulty 
in accounting for these features led several contemporary scholars (Curley, Dronke, 
Marenbon, Pabst, Payne, Relihan) to regard the Consolation as a 'Menippean Satire’ 
- a text which aims to expose the limitations or failure of philosophy. My thesis is 
that the Consolation’s peculiar style should be explained by properly appreciating 
the peculiar notion of philosophy that is offered in the text rather than speculating 
that the text is a "Menippean Satire. In Chapter 3 I will thus investigate the way 
in which Neo-Platonic thinkers and Boethius understood the relation between 
philosophy, rhetoric and poetry. This analysis will indicate whether Boethius does in 
fact follow a tradition in which poetry and rhetoric are regarded as fully integrated 
with philosophy. 
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Finally, an examination of Boethius cultural context will allow us to see that 
certain exegetical issues posed by the Consolation are often examined through the 
lenses of the medieval interpreters of the text. Contemporary scholars typically 
examine the long-standing problem of the lack of overt Christian elements in the 
Consolation by following the lead of medieval commentators who assumed a tension 
between philosophy (and more generally Greco-Roman culture) and Christianity.’ 
On this view, it is natural to wonder why the Christian Boethius sought consolation 
in philosophy rather than in Christianity. In Chapter 4 I follow a different strategy. I 
approach this issue by examining (i) what it meant to be a Christian for a man of the 
fifth/sixth century who received a Classical education and (ii) how Boethius and some 
of his predecessors understood the relation between philosophy and revealed truths. 
These analyses will allow us to understand whether Boethius believed that he had to 
choose between philosophy and Christianity or whether he regarded the two as being 
so fully integrated that he thought that the pursuit of the former naturally leads to the 
latter. 

The study of the Consolation’s cultural, philosophical and social background will 
also have more overreaching significance. It will give us the instruments to evaluate 
whether the general picture of the Consolation typically offered in the scholarship is 
in fact correct. In spite of their important differences, contemporary scholars tend to 
consider the Consolation as a text which tries to console (successfully or not) via philo- 
sophical arguments an individual who is in despair due to his sudden loss of external 
goods. Yet an examination of the Consolation that pays attention to the historical and 
cultural context in which it was written suggests that the interpretation prevailing 
in the scholarship faces some very serious problems. The portrayal of Boethius as 
an ordinary man who is unable to bear his material loss is at odds with the image of 
Boethius as a devoted philosopher and high-minded politician that we get from both 
the Consolation and historical sources. Similarly, the view that philosophy is a disci- 
pline that offers consolation exclusively through philosophical arguments is hardly 
persuasive for anyone who is familiar with the Neo-Platonic notion of philosophy and 
the therapeutic methods used in Greco-Roman consolations. The examination, in this 
book, of the Consolation in the light of the philosophical and cultural world of Late 
Antiquity will reveal whether the Consolation is in fact a work that is more subtle and 
complex than may initially appear to be the case. 


Notes 


1 Cf. Chadwick, H. (1981) Boethius: the Consolations of Music, Logic, Theology, and 
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de Philosophie dans la tradition littéraire [La Consolation de Philosophie] (Paris: 
Etudes Augustiniennes); Gibson, M. T. (ed.) (1981), Boethius: His Life, Thought 
and Influence [Boethius] (Oxford: Blackwell); Gruber, J. (2006) Kommentar zu 
Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae [Kommentar zu Boethius] (Berlin and New 
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menschlicher Freiheit in der Consolatio Philosophiae des Boethius (Zurich: Juris); 
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in Boethius’ ‘Consolation [The Prisoner's Philosophy] (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press). 
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Consolation], Interpretation 14: 211-63; Curley, T. E. (1987) "Ihe Consolation of 
Philosophy as a Work of Literature’ [The Consolation of Philosophy as a Work of 
Literature], The American Journal of Philology 108: 343-67; Dronke, P. (1994) Verse 
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with Prose], (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press); Marenbon, 
Boethius; Pabst, B. (1994) Prosimetrum. Tradition und Wandel einer Literaturform 
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See Chapter 4. 


Boethius and the Ideology of the Roman 
Senatorial Aristocracy 


Boethius establishes and represents himself in the part of the human being troubled 
and tormented and misled by sensible passions, and establishes Philosophy in 
the part of the human being raised aloft and pursuing intelligible good. Thus, 
in his own part he shows his griefs and the reasons for them, and in the part of 
Philosophy he brings the reasons that annihilate his griefs.' 


In these lines the thirteenth-century author Jean de Meun offers an interpretation of 
the identity of the characters of the Consolation and the basic dynamic at play between 
them. This reading, which has been very dominant in the scholarship, indicates that 
the two characters of the Consolation — i.e. Boethius and Philosophy — depict two 
different sides or aspects of the author of the text (i.e. Boethius). Boethius represents 
the emotional side which is in despair due to the sudden loss of the so-called 'external 
goods (i.e. wealth, power, political positions, glory, etc.); Philosophy illustrates the 
enlightened side which knows that no real loss has occurred and is thus calm and 
unaffected.? These characters, however, exemplify not only Boethius different reactions 
to his dramatic change of fortune but also two different mindsets. Boethius embodies 
the mistaken and superficial belief that it is solely the amount of external goods a man 
possesses that determines his value. Philosophy incarnates a more profound take on 
human life which is acquired through rational investigation, i.e. man's worth consists 
in being a morally virtuous individual. The difference between the two characters is 
what determines the basic dynamic of their interaction: Philosophy is a teacher/doctor 
who tries to guide her pupil/patient Boethius to abandon his mistaken mindset and 
acquire the correct one. 

In recent years, the picture offered by Jean de Meun has been tweaked. Some 
scholars (Marenbon) have questioned the effectiveness of Philosophy’s teaching 
abilities; others (Relihan) have suggested that the teacher-pupil interaction has 
to be taken as a satirical illustration of Philosophy ultimate inability to console 
Boethius? Nonetheless, these new interpretations do not question the identities of the 
Consolation's characters nor the basic dynamic (i.e. teacher-pupil) of their interaction. 

The view introduced by Jean de Meun and endorsed by contemporary scholars, 
reflects the general impression a reader has after an initial examination of the 
Consolation. Yet a closer investigation of the text reveals aspects which do not sit well 
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with this view. One is that Boethius never really complains about his loss of external 
goods. This view is attributed to him by Philosophy, but it hardly reflects what Boethius 
actually says. A second and more pervasive difficulty is that Philosophy’s portrayal 
of Boethius does not in any way fit with the image of himself that he projects. For 
example, contrary to what Philosophy suggests, Boethius repeatedly claims (1.4.5-9; 
IL7.1) that his political life was driven not by personal ambition, but by the hope 
of using the virtues he acquired through his study of philosophy to benefit others. 
In this respect, it is puzzling to see that Philosophy goes to great lengths to expose 
the shallowness of man’s attachment to external goods given that she is speaking to 
a man who, by her own admission (1.1.10; I.2.2-3) devoted his life to the study and 
practice of philosophy.* Philosophy's discussion on external goods appears to be a sort 
of ‘standard cure for individuals who face a reversal of fortune rather than a carefully 
tailored therapy for a learned and philosophically inclined individual. 

The mismatch between the way Philosophy understands who Boethius is and the 
identity he actually displays is subtle and easy to miss. Nonetheless, it becomes more 
apparent when we study how Boethius cultural, social and political identity informs 
the way he portrays Boethius — an approach that contemporary scholarship does not 
pursue. This chapter aims to show that the way Boethius depicts himself shows his 
allegiance to the ideology of the social class to which he belonged, i.e. the Roman 
senatorial aristocracy. According to this ideology, a man's worth is not solely deter- 
mined by the amount of external goods he possesses, as Philosophy claims; rather, 
mans worth consists in a cluster of intellectual and moral qualities which are naturally 
mirrored by his external goods. In other words, the ideology of the Roman senatorial 
aristocracy regards external goods not as the source of a man’s worth, but as the 
natural extension of a mans intellectual and moral qualities. In a way, according to this 
ideology, external goods are not ‘external’: they are part and parcel of a mans identity. 
Against this background, it appears that Philosophy engages not with the core of the 
view of external goods professed by the Roman senatorial aristocracy, but only with 
its shallower version. As a result of this approach, she fails to capture Boethius’ true 
colours and ends up offering the puzzling picture of Boethius as a lost man driven by 
an unhealthy and desperate desire for the mere possession of material goods. 

In this chapter I will show how the study of Boethius’ cultural, social and political 
background allows us to gain a deeper understanding of what Boethius says in the 
Consolation and thus offer a new insight into his identity. This chapter will be divided 
into two parts. In the first part (sections 1.1-1.4) I will examine the cultural, political 
and social ideology endorsed by the Roman senatorial aristocracy. In the second part 
(sections 1.5-1.9) I will show how this knowledge sheds greater light on what Boethius 
says in the Consolation and the way Philosophy interacts with him in the first part of 
the text (i.e. I.1-III.9). 
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The ideology of the Roman senatorial aristocracy I: 
education and literary pursuits 


In the last fifty years the identity and role of the Roman senatorial aristocracy in 
Late Antiquity has been carefully investigated by several illuminating studies.° One 
of the main trends in the recent scholarship has been the investigation of the differ- 
ences within this class." Several studies have pointed out how members of the Roman 
senatorial aristocracy differed depending on the region in which they lived, their 
career path, their resources, the specific social group within the class to which they 
belonged, etc. The recognition of such differences is not, however, incompatible 
with the view that there was a common thread that connected the members of the 
Roman senatorial aristocracy. Only a few scholars have attempted to offer a picture 
of the Roman senatorial aristocracy as a unified class.? These scholars bring to our 
attention the fact that members of this class were very class-conscious and shared a 
complex set of beliefs that constituted a fairly specific identity — I shall refer to this 
set of beliefs as ‘the ideology of the Roman senatorial aristocracy.’ My choice to call 
the worldview of this class an ‘ideology’ rather than a mindset or mentalité, as some 
scholars (e.g. Salzman) have suggested, is motivated by the intention to highlight the 
idealistic feature of such a worldview. As we shall see later in this section, there was 
a significant discrepancy between what members of the Roman senatorial aristocracy 
professed and how at least some of them actually behaved. This discrepancy, no matter 
how significant, should not, however, lead us to overlook that the ideology of the 
Roman senatorial aristocracy (i) constituted for some of them the model upon which 
they shaped their lives, and (ii) was the bedrock of the self-image that the members of 
this class very consciously projected. 

The essence of the ideology of the Roman senatorial aristocracy was effectively 
captured by Quintus Aurelius Symmachus (c. 345-402) who famously defined his 
social group as: the better part of mankind (pars melior humani generis). This 
formula successfully grasps how the aristocrats tended to see themselves, i.e. a group 
of people superior to the rest. The claim of their superiority was not simply class 
propaganda; it was deeply ingrained in their sense of self. But what led them to believe 
in their superiority? In virtue of what did they see themselves as the better part of 
humanity? 

Education was one the factors that, at least in principle, set the aristocrats apart." 
The letters of Symmachus offer a precise picture of the practical, moral and intellectual 
goal of the education that aristocrats received during their youth.? Symmachus letters 
manifest an enthusiasm and admiration for this educational system that was not 
necessarily shared by all of his peers. Yet his comments are interesting since they reveal 
how the aristocrats were educated and how their education was regarded - at least 
in theory. The education that a young member of the senatorial aristocracy received 
was quite standardized. The pupil was expected to gain a perfect command of Latin 
predominantly through the intensive study of the works of Cicero, Sallust, Terence 
and Virgil. This training aimed to teach a pupil to write and speak in a way that was 
supposed to set him apart from ordinary people in a very distinctive way. The mastery 
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of Latin, with all its terminological and grammatical subtleties, was considered to be 
a necessary requirement for a holder of high offices. Expressing oneself with great 
accuracy, being able to persuade others and conveying ideas in nuanced ways were 
skills needed to correspond with peers and the Imperial court." 

The intense study of Latin did not simply aim to make a young aristocrat perfectly 
proficient in his native language; it was also intended to enhance his intellectual 
skills. It was believed that the understanding of reality and its complexities requires 
a perfect mastery of grammar. The knowledge of tenses and grammatical structures 
was considered to provide key tools for the recognition of the relationships between 
things and between events - it was not by chance that the study of logic included the 
study of grammar. In addition to its practical and intellectual value, the study of Latin 
language and literature was considered to have a moral aim as well.” The investigation 
of texts with an explicit moral content or the study of literary characters that embody 
the basest vices and highest virtues were regarded as effective ways to further the 
pupil's moral development.'5 Similarly, the study of poetry was supposed to fine-tune 
the pupil's emotional sensitivity. The overarching idea was that emotional and moral 
qualities needed to be developed through schooling and the study of classical texts 
was an ideal way to pursue such a goal - an idea that in the Renaissance became the 
bedrock of the humanists' education. The education young aristocrats received also 
aimed to inculcate into them the attachment to the values upheld by authors such as 
Cicero, Sallust, Terence and Virgil. A famous passage of Symmachus letters, in which 
he refers to a certain Palladius, captures the desired outcome of the education of 
Roman aristocrats very effectively: 


His eloquence moves his Latin audience by the skills with which the speech was 
organized, the richness of his imagination, the weight of his thoughts, and the 
brilliance of his style. I will give you my opinion: the gifts of his oratory are as 
exemplary as his character." 


In short, the education which aristocrats received was intended, at least in principle, 
to make sure that they acquired those intellectual and moral qualities that would 
make them the most suitable and deserving people to occupy a prominent role in 
Roman society. There was, however, also a more explicitly political dimension to this 
education system, i.e. it was a social identity marker.” The ability to speak the same 
highly sophisticated language and make reference to the same cultural background 
permitted members of the senatorial aristocracy to easily recognize each other and 
emphasize their difference from the rest. 

Symmachus letters offer a picture of the education received by young members 
of the senatorial aristocracy in the fourth century - an education that was not that 
dissimilar from the one that the members of this class received during the high empire. 
It is commonly believed that the education that aristocrats received in Late Antiquity 
was rather conservative and static; it appears that there must have been a strong conti- 
nuity between the education which was offered in Symmachus time and in that of 
Boethius.” The works of Magnus Felix Ennodius (473/474-521) - a Latin rhetorician 
and educator who became bishop of Pavia in 514 - confirm this idea and offer telling 
insights on the content of the education that aristocrats received in the fifth/sixth 
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century.” On the whole, the picture we get from Ennodius is that rhetoric was the 
cornerstone of this education as it had been since the time of Cicero. The curriculum 
focused on Cicero, Sallust, Terence and Virgil who were studied more for the stylistic 
lessons that had to be learned rather than for the content of their works.? Ennodius 
shows mastery of these authors and in some of his letters advocates the importance for 
his students of the study of the style of such authors.” From Ennodius’ Discourses, we 
learn that his students Arator, Lupicinus, Paterius and Severus received the standard 
rhetorical education which Symmachus describes in his letter." The Discourses also 
contain some oblique references to how the acquisition of such education was instru- 
mental in facilitating the political careers of aristocrats.” The connection between 
power and education also emerges in the letters of another prominent figure of that 
time: Cassiodorus. For example, Cassiodorus correspondence with Ambrosius — 
who was quaestor in 526 — and Arator shows how crucial the skill of speaking well 
was for the execution of political duties." More generally, Cassiodorus letters confirm 
the picture of the fifth/sixth-century education that we find in Ennodius: an education 
which aimed to teach eloquence via the study of Cicero, Sallust, Terence and Virgil. 
Boethius and his adoptive father, Quintus Aurelius Memmius Symmachus, were on 
the one hand the products of the education so far described; however, as Chadwick 
has clearly showed, they differed from their contemporaries and predecessors in 
their extensive knowledge of Greek authors, especially philosophers.” It is difficult 
to assess whether Symmachus and Boethius are isolated cases or representatives of 
a specific educational trend which added to the standard curriculum the study of 
Greek and philosophy.? For the sake of our investigation, it is sufficient to note that 
Symmachus and Boethius received an education that was not alternative but richer 
and more advanced than the one typically received by the members of the senatorial 
aristocracy.*° 

Recently Cameron has challenged this picture, proposed by contemporary 
historians, of the members of the senatorial aristocracy as individuals capable 
of extraordinary linguistic sophistication. Cameron shows that is necessary to 
consider more seriously the comments of Ammianus Marcellinus, Augustine and 
Marius Victorinus who indicate that aristocrats often fell short of the standards of 
eloquence that they set.? Augustine and Marius Victorinus are telling examples of 
non-aristocrats who achieved high levels of eloquence that were hard to find among 
aristocrats. This evidence points to the discrepancy between what the aristocrats 
professed and what they actually did but, at the same time, offers further indication 
of the power of the ideology of the senatorial aristocracy. The fact that Augustine and 
Marius Victorinus could rise in the social hierarchy due to their eloquence as well 
and could criticize some aristocrats for their lack of sufficient linguistic sophistication 
shows how seriously the ideal of the eloquent aristocrats was taken. It is very likely 
that many aristocrats were not as eloquent as they professed or were supposed to be, 
yet their failure to conform to the ideal would not go unnoticed, though it may have 
been excused. 

Eloquence was not, however, simply a social marker through which members of 
the senatorial aristocracy recognized each other and a skill necessary to hold public 
office; it was also a means through which such aristocrats tried to tame the power 
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of the Emperor and, later, of barbaric kings. Brown has persuasively shown that in a 
world in which the senatorial aristocracy had to deal with increasingly more autocratic 
rulers their eloquence allowed them to create, so to speak, a specific cultural and 
moral framework which aimed to establish certain unwritten conventions and rules 
of behaviour.” In other words, the aristocrats’ use of a particular type of language was 
instrumental to setting the tone and the dynamics of the interaction between them 
and the ruler. The aristocrats’ sophisticated language became, in essence, a way in 
which they established de facto rules of conduct to which even the Emperor and, later, 
the barbaric kings were supposed to conform. Such rules, Brown agues, did to some 
extent empower aristocrats and safeguarded them from arbitrary injustice at the hands 
of the rulers. In this respect, the emphasis that Ennodius put on teaching his students 
to master redundant and bloated terminology in order to flatter the rulers appears to 
reflect the specific political condition that members of the senatorial aristocracy had to 
face.** This aspect of Ennodius’ teaching method is telling since it also shows how the 
standard curriculum was tweaked in order to meet the new political needs. 

The study of the humanities was not, however, confined to only the early years 
of the life of a member of the senatorial aristocracy. On the contrary, it was believed 
that one of the most fitting ways to spend ones otium for an aristocrat was to 
engage in literary activities — these activities ranged from amending manuscripts, 
commenting on literary texts, compiling histories and writing treatises. In this respect, 
Boethius literary pursuits, although exceptional in terms of their scope and depth, 
were not uncommon among the senators.” For example, Vettius Agorius Basileus 
Mavortius (consul in 527) revised the texts of Horace and Prudentius; Vettius Agorius 
Praetextatus translated works of Greek philosophers; Nicomachus Flavianus (Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus’ brother-in-law) was a known historian during his time; Quintus 
Aurelius Memmius Symmachus (Boethius' adoptive father) wrote a history of Rome; 
and Turcius Rufius Apronianus Asterius (consul in 494) edited the text of Virgil's 
Eclogues. Although it was considered fitting to spend one's otium engaging in these 
literary activities, there was a distinct social and political dimension to them as well. 
These pursuits highlighted those intellectual qualities which, at least in principle, were 
taken into account when, for example, selecting the most suitable person to be sent on 
delicate diplomatic missions. For instance, it appears that Quintus Aurelius Memmius 
Symmachus, Ennodius and Boethius were chosen to liaise with the imperial court of 
Constantinople on account of their intellectual prestige and distinction.” Besides its 
practical uses, the aristocrats’ pursuit of literary studies is also a testimony to their 
attachment to a specific cultural heritage - a heritage which the senatorial aristocracy 
was not just aware of, but seriously cultivated. 

This picture that has been traced of the members of the senatorial aristocracy as 
high minded individuals dedicated to literary activities is deeply ingrained in the 
scholarship." However, Cameron has recently and quite convincingly pointed out 
that in reality aristocrats were hardly matching the romantic image, so often offered 
by scholars, of the aristocrats as refined intellectuals.** Cameron demonstrates that 
the portrayal of aristocrats as vulgar individuals interested in hunting and base 
pleasures offered by Ammianus Marcellinus, and less graphically by Augustine and 
Jerome, needs to be taken more seriously.? Moreover, he points out that the elegant 
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and refined literary discussions between aristocrats immortalized by Macrobius’ 
Saturnalia have to be considered as a literary depiction of an ideal world rather 
than a realistic representation of what was taking place at the time. Again, the rich 
libraries of which members of the senatorial aristocracy were so proud were, Cameron 
shows, more status symbols than places where true learning was taking place." This 
convincing evidence, however, further confirms the idea that literary activities were a 
crucial part of the self-image that aristocrats carefully carved. The fact that aristocrats 
put such a concerted effort into presenting themselves as men of letters shows that 
at least in principle they respected and valued these activities - their inability to live 
up to this ideal speaks more about their lack of dedication than about the way they 
regarded such activities. The existence of the ideal of the aristocrat as a man of letters 
is telling not only since it is a key aspect of the ideology of the senatorial aristocracy 
but also because it implies that at least some aristocrats did embrace it. Boethius and 
his adoptive father Symmachus may have constituted exceptions among their peers, 
yet they existed and they were not entirely isolated cases. 

There are a few more aspects to consider when evaluating the sense in which 
aristocrats were men of letters. One is that the limited range of their scholarly interests, 
i.e. mostly rhetoric, is not necessarily an indication of the lack of seriousness of their 
pursuits. The second and stickier issue concerns the quality of their commitment to 
literary studies. It is tempting to distinguish between individuals such as Boethius, 
who can easily be regarded as scholars, and individuals who had a more amateurish 
attitude toward their literary pursuits.? Although such a distinction can be used 
to highlight these individuals’ different levels of intellectual productivity, it is more 
difficult to say whether less dedication to such studies is necessarily an indication 
that such activities were not taken very seriously. In this respect, the contemporary 
scholarly debate on the textual emendations produced by aristocrats is quite telling. 
For a long time the traditional view on the matter has been the one proposed by 
Bloch: he argued that the practice of correcting a text, common among aristocrats, 
is compelling evidence of their dedication to literary studies.? More recently, this 
picture has been challenged by scholars such as Cameron, who argued that this 
activity should not be regarding as having any cultural significance since only a few 
aristocrats emended manuscripts and this activity was a rather common practice in 
Late Antiquity.“ Yet, in spite of its limitation, the social significance of this practice, as 
Hedrick argues, should not be underestimated.* Although the practice of correcting 
manuscripts was a common part of the activity of reading in Late Antiquity, as in 
any other scribal culture, it is, nevertheless, revealing that aristocrats took the time to 
correct manuscripts and circulate such texts with their names signed on them. What 
is noteworthy about this activity is that it contributed to the fashioning of the image 
of the aristocrats as sophisticated men who, in spite of their duties, found the time and 
inclination to devote themselves to scholarly pursuits.'é 

In a nutshell, the members of the senatorial aristocracy endorsed an ideology 
which portrayed them as ‘the better part of mankind’ Key aspects of the aristocrats’ 
alleged superiority were the education they received and the literary studies that 
they supposedly cultivated. Although we have good reason to believe that there was 
discrepancy between what aristocrats professed and what they actually did, it is safe 
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to assume that they took this ideology seriously and that some of them did live up to 
their ideals. Ammianus Marcellinus, Augustine and Marius Victorinus may have been 
correct in pointing out that many aristocrats were not as eloquent and dedicated to 
literary pursuits as they claimed to be; yet the very existence of such ideals probably 
had some coercive force and made sure that most aristocrats did reach a certain level 
of literary and cultural sophistication. 


The ideology of the Roman senatorial aristocracy II: wealth, 
nobility, political prominence and morality 


Educational and literary activities were only some of the markers which in the eyes 
of the members of the senatorial aristocracy legitimized their conviction that they 
constituted the ‘better part of mankind. We devoted special attention to the attitude 
that the members of the senatorial aristocracy had towards education and literary 
activities since these factors play an important role in Boethius’ identity. We shall now 
briefly consider the other factors that, according to the aristocrats, also marked their 
superiority over the rest. 

In Late Antiquity the extraordinary wealth possessed by aristocratic families - often 
accumulated through several generations - was one of the most obvious ways in which 
members of the senatorial aristocracy stamped their prominence." In some cases 
aristocrats were spectacularly rich, as in the case of the family of the Anicii (Boethius 
family) who, according to the fifth-century Byzantine historian Zosimus, ‘on their own 
virtually possessed the wealth of the whole city [i.e. Rome]: The wealth of aristocrats 
came, in part, in the form of landed estates which guaranteed them considerable 
annual income and a great number of clients.? The extensive and luxurious properties 
possessed by aristocrats were very visible signs of their distinction. Yet it would be a 
mistake to think that aristocrats simply pursued wealth for its own sake and believed 
mere wealth was by itself sufficient to set them apart from the rest. As we shall see in 
some detail in pages 30-6, aristocrats tended to have an understanding of wealth that 
is quite different from our own. What aristocrats valued was not the mere possession 
of wealth, but the fact that such wealth allowed them to be free from the constraints 
of earning a living. They valued wealth also as means to further their public image.” 
It was in fact common for a member of the senatorial aristocracy to make his name 
known by sponsoring games, restoring old public buildings and contributing to the 
edification of churches - enterprises that required very substantial economic means.” 

The nobility and antiquity of a family was also an element of distinction." Roman 
aristocrats made a concerted effort to try to trace their linage back to the time of 
the republic.? Although the historical accuracy of the reconstruction of ones family 
tree was often dubious, it is telling that great effort was put into this operation.* The 
antiquity of a family was taken to be a sign of its members' devotion and connection 
to Roman political and moral ideals. As we shall see in the next section, in the case of 
families such as the Anicii their dedication to Roman values went hand in hand with 
the antiquity of the family. 
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Political activity and, more specifically, the occupation of high offices was a 
further way in which members of the senatorial aristocracy stated their promi- 
nence.? An analysis of the political role of the Roman senatorial aristocracy requires 
a nuanced discussion. One basic difficulty with determining their political power in 
Late Antiquity is that such power came not only through political offices but also in 
the form of influence which, by its very nature, is more difficult to detect and trace. 
The political role of the senate had gradually declined since the introduction of the 
Principate by Augustus.” The rise of soldier-emperors confined the political sphere 
of action of the senators to the civil administration. This decline was combined with 
a steady ‘dilution’ of the senatorial aristocracy. Particularly in the fourth century, the 
senatorial aristocracy received a significant influx of new members who came from 
the imperial bureaucracy and reached senatorial status with the aid of the emperor. 
This significant expansion of the senate challenged the unique social position that old 
aristocratic senatorial families used to occupy. The social position of these families 
was further tested by the emperor’s creation within the senatorial class (the so-called 
clarissimi) of two higher ranks, i.e. the spectabilies and the illustres, the membership 
of which was determined more by active bureaucratic service than by birth.” Yet in 
the fifth century the senatorial aristocracy (by now mostly composed by the illustres) 
continued to have political influence. 

Some of the political changes of Late Antiquity had a direct impact on the senators 
political role. One of them was certainly the migration of the imperial capital from 
Rome to other cities (e.g. Milan, Ravenna, Trier) which officially occurred at the end 
of the third century. Once the Emperor moved away from Rome, the Senate was put 
in charge of the city. This meant that the senatorial aristocracy came to dominate the 
political life of Rome through the different magistracies that its members occupied.” 
They celebrated their public offices by organizing the games of which the population of 
Rome was particularly fond and were responsible for public order. The integrity of the 
city was also managed by members of the senatorial aristocracy who often used their 
own wealth to preserve and restore monuments and public buildings. The prefect of 
Rome, who typically came from the senatorial order, was responsible for Romes ports, 
public works, publicizing and applying laws. Moreover, he had the very delicate task of 
making sure that the food supply for the city would not be interrupted. Delay in or 
failure of delivery of provisions could quickly escalate to civil unrest. Exponents of the 
senatorial aristocracy were also involved in the religious life of the city. They not only 
supported the Church with donations which allowed the construction of churches, but 
also assisted the bishop and his clergy on political as well as doctrinal matters. 

The political role of the Senate was not, however, confined to Rome. Senators owned 
large estates in central and southern Italy, North Africa, Spain and southern Gaul 
which naturally gave them significant influence over these territories. Particularly 
complex was the role of the Senate in the intricate power-dynamics of Late Antiquity. 
The senators were among the main players together with the Emperor (and then the 
barbaric ruler), imperial bureaucracy (i.e. palatini) and the military (or better, its 
officer corps).® Within this context the strength of the Senate was determined by its 
immense wealth and political expertise. The senators wealth made them naturally 
relevant to the political process. Equally crucial for the prominence of the senators 
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were their experience and skills in civil administration as well as their rich network of 
connections. The political relevance of the Senate in this game of power is difficult to 
determine. Quintus Aurelius Symmachus suggests that the relation between the Senate 
and the Emperor was a balanced partnership.” Ammianus Marcellinus proposes a 
similar view: 'everywhere the white hair of the senators and their authority inspire 
veneration. The fifth-century monk Gerontios expresses himself in similar ways 
in his biography of Melania the Younger (c. 383-438) in which he claims that: 'In 
the world, in the majority and most important cases, the wearer of the diadem [i.e. 
the Emperor] takes no measures without first asking the Senate.” However, contem- 
porary scholars tend towards a more nuanced position and suggest that the senatorial 
aristocracy had a visible, solid yet limited political role. After the deposition of 
the last Emperor, the relation between the Senate and the new barbaric rulers was 
a further factor that determined the senators' political role. This aspect will emerge 
clearly in pages 17-21 when we will discuss the identity of the Anicii. 

In the face of their political importance, the attitude that members of the senatorial 
aristocracy had towards political power was nuanced and is thus not easy to define. 
Senators had a somewhat conflicting attitude towards political offices.? On the one 
hand, they professed a certain kind of disinterest for holding political offices since 
they were regarded as an interruption of the peace and pleasures of otium.” It is not 
easy to evaluate how genuine this attitude was, but it is true that political offices came 
with their own challenges. One was economic. Holding a high office, as we have seen, 
meant spending a significant amount of personal wealth. In addition to the economic 
costs, these offices exposed their holders to significant risks. These positions inevitably 
required making decisions which may disappoint other senators, the palatine court, 
or the demanding Roman population. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, the choice of 
avoiding political office altogether also posed significant risks. A senator who did 
not take part in public life could end up being isolated and vulnerable to all kinds 
of dangers." At the same time, holding an office permitted its holder to further the 
interests of his family and his associates. But there was also an ideological reason to 
take part in the political process: participation in public life had traditionally been 
one of the defining features of the public image of the senatorial aristocracy. Holding 
political office was regarded as a duty towards one's peers and country that had to be 
embraced.” Views such as these are always difficult to evaluate since it is not easy 
to assess how genuine they were. It is possible that some members of the senatorial 
aristocracy such as Boethius truly felt a sense of duty, while for others duty and 
responsibility were punch lines used only to boost their self-image. Nonetheless, the 
presence of this rhetoric is a sign that the senators had a strong sense ofthe values they 
were supposed to embody. In this respect, it is important to note that a senator, while 
in office, was supposed to be an example of rectitude and decency. 

On the whole, it appears that members of the senatorial aristocracy professed 
a specific view of the moral qualities required to hold public office.” This stance is 
hardly surprising given the very significant awareness of their role and public image. 
For example, Ennodius describes the then quaestor Urbicus as possessing 'Ciceros 
eloquence and Catos fairness." The reference to Cato is significant since it places 
Urbicus within the Roman cultural tradition — Cato is a standard example of honesty 
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and integrity in Roman literature.” In other words, by being morally honest while 
holding public office a member of the senatorial aristocracy was supposed to further 
a legacy that was the very essence of what it meant to be a Roman. On this view, 
the prestige of public office was intrinsically linked to the moral and intellectual 
distinction of the holder - a view which, as we shall see later in this chapter, was 
common in the Roman tradition. In other words, the belief that the members of the 
senatorial aristocracy were the better part of humanity was not only based on their 
intellectual and cultural skills. They professed that their prominence was also political 
since high offices were regarded as the natural extension of the intellectual and moral 
excellence of their holders. In this respect, the reference letters written by Symmachus 
for young aristocrats who were to be introduced to their older peers are particularly 
revealing. These letters put great emphasis on the moral qualities of the young aristo- 
crats — i.e. integrity, rectitude, honesty, etc. - qualities that were supposed to make 
them suitable for occupying certain offices or to be entrusted with specific duties. It 
is difficult to assess how realistic this picture of the aristocrats as high-minded and 
morally distinguished individuals is. The portrayal of the senatorial aristocracy that we 
get from Ammianus Marcellinus is in fact very different. In his view, the members of 
this class were crass individuals with little cultural sophistication or moral integrity.” 
A study of whether people like Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and Boethius were the 
exception to the rule exceeds the limits of this investigation. What is relevant for the 
purpose of this chapter is to note that the senatorial aristocracy had a very developed 
sense of their identity and of the cultural, political and social values that they allegedly 
represented. 


Boethius’ family heritage: the Anicii and the Symmachi 


It is not an exaggeration to claim that if the members of the senatorial aristocracy 
believed that they are the ‘better part of mankind; the Anicii could regard themselves 
as the ‘best of the better part. The gens into which Boethius was born was one of the 
most distinguished aristocratic families of Late Antiquity. Saint Jerome famously 
celebrated the distinction of the Anicii with the following words: “The illustrious 
family of the Anicii, among them we find no one or few who did not deserve to be 
made consul.” The history and ideology of the Anicii, especially in the period that 
goes from the fourth until the sixth century, has been already uncovered by several, 
illuminating studies.” In this section, I shall only outline what can be regarded 
as the main features of the Anicii’s political and social identity; my goal is not to 
further advance our knowledge of the Anicii but to highlight this family’s political 
and ideological identity. The account of the political and ideological background of 
Boethius’ family will, I believe, shed significant light on his identity and, more specifi- 
cally, his political agenda. 

The Anicii were among the protagonists of the political and cultural life of Late 
Antiquity; their prominence was determined by several related factors. One aspect 
that set the Anicii apart with respect to other aristocratic families was their antiquity. 
We have seen that the antiquity of a family was regarded as an element of prestige; the 
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Anicii could trace their origin back to the Republican time, the first Anicius to have 
held senatorial rank was Quintus Anicius Faustus who was elected consul in AD 198. 
As it was often the case with aristocratic families, the antiquity of a gens came with 
considerable wealth. The Anicii were one of the wealthiest aristocratic families, their 
wealth was so extensive that the Byzantine historian Zosimus commented that the 
Anicii: ‘on their own virtually possessed the wealth of the whole city [i.e. Rome]? 
One such very wealthy Anicii was the emperor Anicius Olybrius (?-472) who was 
able to amass an extraordinary amount of wealth personally as well as through 
his marriage to Placidia (439-c. 478), the daughter of the Emperor Valentinian III 
(419-455). Another figure that well illustrates the wealth of the Anicii is Anicia Juliana 
(462-527/528), the daughter of the emperor Anicius Olybrius, who spent her life at 
the court of Constantinople. The fame of her wealth reached as far as Gaul; in the De 
gloria martyrum Gregory of Tours, a Gallo-Roman historian, claims that the Emperor 
Justinian himself turned to Anicia Juliana, though not with much success, when he 
was facing financial difficulties. The wealth of Boethius was also very substantial; 
one notable sign of his wealth is his sponsorship in 522 of extremely lavish games.*! 
These examples should not, however, lead us to the conclusion that all Anicii were 
spectacularly wealthy. A notable exception is Ennodius who famously asked Boethius 
to buy him a house.? 

A further decisive factor that contributed to the Anicii’s prominence was their 
cultural prestige. Boethius is probably the most intellectually distinguished of the 
Anicii, but his scholarly activities were by no means uncommon among members of 
his family. For example, Anicia Faltonia Proba (c. 355-c. 432) took an active interest 
in the cultural debate of her time and was in contact with some of the leading thinkers 
of her age such as Augustine and John Chrysostom.? Further sign of her intellectual 
distinction is the fact that Eugippius, the biographer of Saint Severinus of Noricum, 
dedicated an anthology of the works of Augustine to her. Similarly, Anicia Juliana 
was an extraordinary patroness of the arts: she sponsored the restoration and edifi- 
cation of several outstanding churches throughout the Empire.? Another significant 
figure was Ennodius: he was, as we have seen, a versatile intellectual who composed 
poems, discourses on sacred and ethical subjects, an educational guide (Paraenesis 
didascalica) and a biography of Saint Epiphanius." 

The attachment towards classical culture that is so prominent in the works of 
Boethius and, to some extent, Ennodius reveals not only the intellectual interests 
of the Anicii but, more generally, a distinctive feature of their ideology, i.e. the 
attachment towards the Roman tradition. This aspect is hardly surprising since, as 
we have seen earlier, it was one of the hallmarks of the ideology of the senatorial 
aristocracy in general. In this respect, it is noteworthy that Roman historians close to 
the Anicii (Anonymus Valesianus and Ammianus Marcellinus) regarded the reign of 
the last western Roman emperor, i.e. Romulus Augustulus, to have lasted for ten years 
rather than just one, as it is usually believed." According to Calderone and Cracco 
Ruggini, this way of calculating the length of Romulus’ reign (based on the view that 
his deposition was not legitimate) shows the Anicii’s difficulty in accepting the end of 
the political system on which the Roman civilitas had been based for centuries and, 
more generally, their attachment to the Roman tradition. Another important sign of 
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the Anicii’s interest in maintaining the Roman heritage is illustrated by their crucial 
contribution to the fortune of the figure of the Roman Emperor Trajan.? Curiously, 
this emperor, who persecuted Christians, became a symbol of rectitude and, more 
generally, an example of virtue for Christians throughout the Middle Ages. The role of 
the Anicii in the adoption of Trajan as a model for Christians was significant. First, the 
Anonymus Valesianus, a historian close to the Anicii, restored after a period of neglect 
the prestige of the figure of Trajan and portrayed him as the model of the ideal ruler.” 
Later, Pope Gregory the Great, who was either an Anician himself or very close to the 
Anicii, made Trajan a symbol of virtue for Christians.” It was thus to a large extent 
due to this 'Anician cultural operation that Trajan became a symbol of Christian virtue 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

The Anicii's interest and involvement in the events of the last days of the Western 
Roman Empire effectively illustrate how much this family’s identity and fortune 
were entangled with those of Rome. Although a study of the political role the Anicii 
played from the fourth to the sixth century exceeds the limits of this investigation, it 
is useful to briefly mention some salient features of the Anicii's political history. Most 
noticeable is the significant number of high offices that members of the gens Anicia 
occupied in the period between the fourth and sixth centuries. In addition to holding 
some of the most prestigious magistracies, two Anicii became emperors. Although 
the reigns of Flavius Petronius Maximus (c. 396-455) and Anicius Olybrius were both 
brief and fairly inconsequential, the fact that two Anicii became emperor in a short 
time-span is, nevertheless, a strong sign of the prominence of the family during the 
period. The political power of the family also took more indirect forms. For example, it 
seems that the Anicii played a crucial role in the rise of Flavius Aétius (c. 396-454); in 
this respect, the mixed political fortunes of Boethius (the grandfather of the author the 
Consolation), who was made Praetorian prefect of Italy by Aétius, are quite telling.” 
The prominence of the Anicii did not, however, end with the deposition of Romulus 
Augustulus; several Anicii held important offices under the rule of Flavius Odoacer 
(433-493) as well. For example, Odoacer appointed Manlius Boethius (?-487) - the 
natural father of the author of the Consolation — consul (487), prefect of Rome and 
Praetorian prefect of Italy.? These few examples give us a good sense of the Anicii's 
political prominence. The Anicii, however, did not just play a key political role, but, 
it appears, tended to embrace a specific political ideology. It seems, in fact, that their 
political action was shaped by the attempt to harmonize three quite diverse elements: 
the attachment to the Roman heritage, the devotion to Christianity and the Pope, and 
the willingness to co-operate with the Barbarians. A study of how different members 
of the Anicii tried to harmonize these three aims is beyond the scope of this analysis; I 
shall thus offer an overview of the Anicii's general way of combining these three aims. 

The Anicii were among the first aristocratic families who adopted Christianity. 
Scholars agree that the Anicii did not just nominally convert to Christianity but 
championed its cause in several ways.” They furthered the interests of Christianity 
by giving the Church vital political and financial support.” Moreover, the Anicii also 
offered a valuable intellectual support to the papacy. For example, Anicia Juliana 
played a vital role in advocating the Council of Chalcedon.” Similarly, Boethius and 
Ennodius were in different ways involved in the theological disputes of their time. 
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For the sake of my investigation, however, the crucial thing to note is that the Anicii 
had an attitude towards Christianity and the Papacy that was radically different from 
the influential one famously presented by Augustine in the City of God. Contrary to 
Augustine - who notoriously juxtaposed pagan and Christian Rome - the Anicii did 
not consider their attachment to the Roman heritage to be at odds with Christianity. 
The Anicii seemed to believe in the continuity and fundamental harmony between 
the two traditions; it is plausible to think that the intrinsic bond of the gens Anicia 
with the Roman cultural, political and social heritage made it impossible for them 
to conceive Augustine’s juxtaposition.” Two telling testimonies of the Anicii's belief 
in the harmony between Roman and Christian traditions are the Life of Severinus of 
Noricum by Eugippius and Life of St Epiphanius by Ennodius.** Eugippius, who was 
close to the Anicii, depicts Severinus as a Christian saint who devoted his life to (i) 
protect the Romans during the vile times of the barbaric invasions, and (ii) liaise 
between the Romans and the Barbarians.” In this respect, it is noteworthy that the 
philosopher Boethius full name is Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius; some 
scholars speculate that his parents called him Severinus since they intended to honour 
the memory of the saint who mediated between Romans and Barbarians.’ The way 
in which the Anician intellectual Ennodius portrays Epiphanius resembles, in some 
respects, that in which Eugippius depicts Severinus. Epiphanius is described as an 
individual capable of merging Christianity and Romanitas, a protector of Rome who 
mediates between Romans and Barbarians. Interestingly, great emphasis is put on 
Epiphanius oratorical skills, a thoroughly Roman trait, that, Ennodius claims, was the 
key to his successful diplomatic activity.'?! 

The way in which the Anicii tended to relate with the Barbarians has been the subject 
of several controversies among scholars. In Late Antiquity the Anicii's willingness to 
co-operate with the Barbarians led to the creation of rumours concerning their lack of 
commitment towards Rome. For example, the story, most likely spurious, that Anicia 
Faltonia Proba (?-432) betrayed Rome, during the siege of Alaric in 409, by opening 
the gates of the city and facilitating its sack reveals the suspicion of certain pagan 
aristocrats of the Anicii’s attitude towards Barbarians.” This sort of suspicion may 
have been fuelled by the close relationship that the Anicii had with the Barbarians 
before and after the fall of the Western Roman Empire. A good example of such 
co-operation was the rise of Anicius Olybrius who apparently became Emperor also 
because of the decisive support of the king of Vandals.'^' The prominent political role 
that the Anicii played during the reigns of both Odoacer and Theoderic could also 
have been seen as further evidence of their philo-barbarian attitude. Nonetheless, 
the studies of Cracco Ruggini and Zecchini have put the co-operation of the Anicii 
with the Barbarians in a different light; these scholars have persuasively shown that 
the Anicii's attitude towards the Barbarians should be seen as a form of Realpolitik." 
In other words, it appears that the Anicii developed a pragmatic attitude towards the 
challenge represented by the Barbarians: the Anicii seem to have believed that the 
only way to preserve the Roman heritage was not to confront Barbarians head on, but 
rather to try to integrate them within the Roman system. 

An analysis of Boethius' family heritage cannot fail to briefly mention his adoptive 
father Quintus Aurelius Memmius Symmachus. The Symmachi were a rich and 
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influential aristocratic family and although the antiquity and the prestige of the 
Symmachi could not match those of the Anicii they were, nonetheless, among the 
most prominent Roman aristocratic families." Symmachus, however, did not only 
share economic and political prestige with the Anicii. Like many Anicii he also distin- 
guished himself intellectually through scholarly activities. Symmachus worked on an 
edition of Macrobius Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis and completed a Roman 
history in seven volumes of which today only a short section survives.” His intel- 
lectual interests, however, indicate not only his intellectual sophistication, but also offer 
an insight into his mindset. Similar to the Anicii, Symmachus fostered Roman culture 
and values and was committed to their survival - some of his admirers regarded him 
as an imitator of Cato who, as we have seen, was traditionally regarded as the very 
incarnation of Roman moral integrity.’ Moreover, in agreement with the Anicii, he 
did not see his attachment to the Roman heritage as incompatible with Christianity. 
He was a distinguished and devoted Christian: on more than one occasion, the Pope 
consulted him on theological matters and sent him to Constantinople to participate in 
theological disputes. In brief, it appears that Symmachus’ values, interests and mindset 
had significant overlap with those of the Anicii. 

To sum up, an overview of the identity of the Anicii reveals that they were one of 
the most prominent aristocratic families of Late Antiquity economically, culturally 
and politically. The main feature of their political action was determined by a 
very specific political ideology that the different members of the family tended to 
follow rather consistently from the fourth until the sixth century. There were three 
basic tenets of this ideology: attachment towards the Roman heritage, devotion to 
Christianity and the Pope, and willingness to co-operate with the Barbarians. This 
ideology profoundly shaped their political action and, as I shall show in section 1.5, 
looms large in Boethius political activity as is subtly and obliquely recounted in the 
Consolation. 


The philosopher in politics 


The analysis of the ideology of the senatorial aristocracy has shown that members of 
this class were expected, at least in principle, to be culturally refined and to further 
certain moral values through their political actions.! Although this ideal was not 
often realized in practice, some aristocrats did take it seriously. In this respect, it is 
noteworthy that some members of the senatorial aristocracy studied, or were in close 
contact with, Neo-Platonic philosophers who regarded political activity as a way to 
practise the virtues that they acquired through the study of philosophy. For example, 
the emperor Julian was a follower of Neo-Platonism and gave serious consideration 
to how to translate his philosophical principles into political action.!! For the sake 
of our study, however, what is significant is that in Consolation 1.4.5 Boethius very 
explicitly claims that his political activity was exclusively motivated by his desire to 
follow the Platonic ideal according to which philosophers should try to benefit the 
state in which they live. He makes the same point, though in a more oblique way, in 
II.7.1-2 as well; interestingly, Philosophy never acknowledges, let alone discusses, his 
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view. The motivation and features of Philosophys behaviour will be examined later 
in this chapter; for the time being it is important to highlight that Boethius’ political 
action is motivated by the peculiar convergence of the ideology of the senatorial 
aristocracy and the Anicii together with the understanding of politics professed by 
Neo-Platonists. The main features of the Neo-Platonists’ analysis of political action 
will be briefly sketched in this section. 

Boethius remark that his political life was driven by his intention to follow the 
Platonic ideal of the philosopher in politics had been noted by several scholars, 
but did not receive any specific attention. This oversight can be partially explained 
by considering that Boethius is typically regarded to be a thinker who is close to 
Neo-Platonism, a philosophical school which has been traditionally considered as not 
having any special interest in political activities. Until very recently, it was customary 
to believe that Neo-Platonic philosophers had no interest in politics and believed that 
the purpose of their life was ‘divinization of mar i.e. reaching union with the One. The 
works of O'Meara have very persuasively debunked the idea that Neo-Platonists had 
no concern for politics." Although it remains to be assessed whether Neo-Platonists 
were interested in developing anything close to what we would call ‘political theory; 
O'Meara shows that political activity was taken very seriously by Neo-Platonic thinkers. 
The results of O'Mearas research are, as we shall see, significant for a study of the 
Consolation since they put into a different light Boethius’ analysis of his own political 
activity. On a general note, it is noteworthy that several Neo-Platonists either professed 
an interest for politics or were directly involved in politics. The list of the students and 
associates of Plotinus, Proclus and Iamblichus includes senators, consuls, ambassadors 
and, famously, the emperor Julian. Plotinus and Proclus were themselves influential 
personalities and, on occasion, encouraged some of their pupils to take an active 
part in political life. According to the Life of Plotinus by Porphyry, Plotinus planned 
to establish in Campania a city of philosophers with the support of the emperor 
Galienus wife Solonina.'? The city was to be called Platonopolis and was supposed 
to be governed in accordance with Plato’s laws; the project did not come to life, but 
the existence of such a plan does offer some indication of Plotinus' interest in politics. 

The works of Neo-Platonists offer more explicit indications of their interest 
in politics besides the circumstantial evidence mentioned above. Political activity, 
O'Meara argues, was crucial to the attainment of the goal of Neo-Platonists, i.e. the 
divinization of man. More specifically, political activity had a double function: it facili- 
tated mans ascent to the higher realms of reality and allowed them to spread among 
ordinary people the knowledge and good that they acquired through their ascent. This 
two-fold function of political activity can be better grasped by keeping in mind the 
two basic steps of Platos famous allegory of the cave in the Republic — a text which 
obviously had a great influence on Neo-Platonists. The first step in Platos allegory 
consists in the ascent out of the cave: once the prisoner realizes his condition, he goes 
through several stages which eventually take him to the vision of the Good. However, 
once this process is completed, the protagonist of Platos allegory has to ‘go back’ to 
the cave to spread the knowledge he acquired to the other prisoners. This two-fold 
process of ‘ascent’ and descent’ captures, in a nutshell, the essence of the Neo-Platonic 
view of political activity. 
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Political activity was regarded by Neo-Platonic thinkers as a key stepping stone in 
mans ascent to the One. A good politician, Neo-Platonists believed, would need to 
develop the so-called ‘political’ virtues (i.e. wisdom, courage, moderation and justice), 
virtues that are necessary in order to be able to acquire higher virtues and, eventually, 
complete the process of divinization. This view is discussed by Neo-Platonists in 
different ways. In his treatise On Virtues (Enneads, 1.2) Plotinus argues that the acqui- 
sition of the political virtues is the first step in the process of divinization.!'* Plotinus’ 
evaluation of the instrumental role of political virtues in man’s ascent to the One had 
a lasting influence on other Neo-Platonists: Porphyry expresses a very similar view 
in Sentences (ch. 32) and Damascius highlights how the practice of political virtues 
is beneficial to the souls’ progress to perfection. However, Neo-Platonists did not 
only point out the role of political virtues in the process of divinization, they also 
designed their curriculum in such a way as to make sure that their pupils would 
acquire such virtues. The study of ethics and politics was regarded, at least by Porphyry 
and Iamblichus, to play an important role in the acquisition of political virtues." The 
way the curriculum of later Neo-Platonic schools was designed shows the intention 
of guiding the students to first gain familiarity with ethics and politics and then move 
to the theoretical disciplines. The students of these schools typically honed their 
knowledge of ethics and politics through the studies of some Platonic dialogues that 
were regarded as particularly relevant for the study of such disciplines: Alcibiades, 
Gorgias, Phaedo, Republic and Laws.” 

Similar to what Plato shows in the allegory of the cave, Neo-Platonists also believe 
that once a philosopher reached communion with the One, he would descend' back 
to the cave to announce what he discovered. In Plato the return of the philosopher 
to the cave appears to have an element of obligation; it seems that the philosopher 
has the moral duty to free others from ignorance. On the contrary, Neo-Platonists 
do not describe the descent in terms of an obligation; it is the desire to share what he 
discovered that motivates the philosopher's descent. On this view, the experience of 
unity with the One naturally arouses in those who had such an experience the desire 
to imitate what the One does. As the One freely pours on the lower levels of reality 
its goodness, similarly the philosopher desires to convey the goodness he acquired to 
those who are less enlightened. This view, as O'Meara clearly documents, is common 
to most Neo-Platonic thinkers, though they do not all share the same optimism 
concerning the possibility for a philosopher to positively affect the life of the state in 
which he lives.!* The Emperor Julian, for example, was rather concerned about the 
feasibility of the ideal of the philosopher-ruler.'” 

The very well documented influence of Neo-Platonism on Boethius makes it 
apparent that the reference to the ideal of the philosopher-ruler in Consolation 1.4.5 
needs to be understood in the light of the Neo-Platonic consideration of political 
activities that we have briefly sketched. Yet there are two elements that deserve to 
be mentioned before returning to the analysis of I.4. One is that Neo-Platonists 
investigated, like Plato and Aristotle did before them, different types of constitutions 
in order to determine the best one. The Neo-Platonists preference for monarchy, 
however, was not based on political arguments but on the idea that the best consti- 
tution is the one which better mirrors the order that exists in the universe - an 
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order that can be grasped and described via ‘geometrical proportion. It is telling 
that in his Introduction to Arithmetic Boethius shows familiarity with this doctrine 
by comparing the different types of constitution with arithmetic, harmonic and 
geometric proportion.’ Secondly, an anonymous treatise, typically referred to as On 
Political Science, deserves to be mentioned. This work was written by a Neo-Platonic 
philosopher who was probably a contemporary of Boethius and a government official 
at the Byzantine court.?! The treatise offers a more extensive account of the ideas that 
are very briefly mentioned in Consolation 1.4.5. The treatise argues that the ideal king 
governs in the light of the knowledge of reality that he acquired through philosophy. 
The king benefits the state he rules by imitating the activity of the One: as the One 
diffuses its goodness on lower levels of reality so the king should do with his subjects. 
On Political Science is important for a study of the Consolation since it shows that the 
ideal of the philosopher in politics that Boethius advocates is not simply part of his 
intellectual background but was a view that circulated during his time. 


Consolation 1.4 and the ideology of the Roman senatorial 
aristocracy 


Chapter four of book one of the Consolation is typically regarded as Boethius’ apology; 
the purpose of this chapter, within the dynamics of the Consolation, is generally 
taken to be that of displaying Boethius’ despair and unhealthy concern for external 
goods.'? Yet the picture of Boethius as a man desperately attached to material goods is 
incongruent with both the Neo-Platonic theory of the philosopher in politics as well 
as the ideal of the senatorial aristocracy (shared by some Anicii) as a group of high- 
minded and virtuous individuals that was traced in the previous pages. Moreover, it is 
difficult to reconcile the interpretation of I.4 as Boethius apology with line 25 where he 
explicitly states that his purpose in this section is not to give an account of the events 
that led to his imprisonment or protest his innocence:'? 


But I leave you and the philosophers to assess the facts: I have committed the 
sequence of events, and the truth about them, to a written testimony for later 


scrutiny, so that they cannot be hidden from posterity.’ 


This remark leaves the reader wondering about the real purpose of 1.4 and calls for a 
re-examination of the goal of this chapter within the Consolation. 

In the initial lines of L4 Boethius offers an unmistakable explanation for his 
suffering, i.e. the failure of his philosophically driven political activity. More specifi- 
cally, in 1.4.5 he expresses his disbelief in his failure since it contradicts the Platonic 
theory that the states that are administrated by philosophers are supposed to be fair 
and blessed. In I.4.7-9 he states unequivocally that his political activity was driven by 
the intention to follow Platos teaching that philosophers have to take part in political 
life so as to benefit the state in which they live. Boethius further highlights his philo- 
sophically driven dedication to politics in 1.4.33 when he emphatically claims that 
he never tried to publicize his good deeds in order to increase his fame. Boethius 
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remarks, as we noted before, are in stark contrast with Philosophy’s analysis of glory, 
wealth and political power in books two and three. It is, indeed, quite baffling that in 
these books Philosophy launches a long and ferocious attack against man’s desire for 
glory and power, given that she is addressing a man who was driven by very different 
motivations. 

An interesting convergence is revealed in L4 between Boethius Platonic/ 
Neo-Platonic ideal that philosophers should partake in politics and the ideology of 
his class (and, more specifically, of his family). When, in lines 10-15 Boethius recounts 
the several cases in which he put his life in danger in order to uphold his principles, 
he gives an effective illustration of how in his case the Platonic/Neo-Platonic ideal 
of the philosopher in politics goes hand in hand with the ideology of the senatorial 
aristocracy. As we have seen, aristocrats projected the image of a class devoted to the 
improvement of the state and maintenance of fairness and justice. Although for some 
such ideology may have been nothing more than a shallow rhetoric used to boost 
their own prestige, people such as Boethius took it seriously. This ideology emerges 
very clearly in L4. The events that Boethius mentions in lines 10-15 are, in fact, not 
randomly chosen examples of his integrity or good nature; they are instances of the 
political ideology that was the driving force behind his actions. The narration in I.4.10 
of how Boethius confronted Conigastus in order to defend the wealth of the weak and 
faced Triguilla to stop his unjust machinations displays a dedication to fairness and 
justice that, at least in principle, was supposed to be the hallmark of an aristocrat's 
political conduct. Similarly, the description in 1.4.12 of how Boethius did not hesitate to 
challenge the very powerful Pretorian Prefect in order to save the people of Campania 
from starvation shows the integrity that the aristocrats were supposed to embody. The 
defence of the senators Albinus and Paulinus, which Boethius mentions in 1.4.13-15, 
does not only indicate his commitment to the moral values professed by the senatorial 
aristocracy, but also his concern for the safety of his fellow senators. The defence of 
Paulinus also displays something more than the high moral standards of Boethius’ 
political action, namely his commitment to a specific trait of the Anician political 
action. Since the time of Aétius, one of the Anicii's main political objectives had been 
in fact the defence of the wealth and estates of Roman aristocrats such as Paulinus 
from the attacks of the palatini.” These latter episodes introduce the more explicitly 
political dimension of Boethius reflections in 1.4. In lines I.4.20-30 he indicates that 
a crucial goal of his political activity was the defence of the senate. Boethius’ attempt 
to defend the senate reflects a very well-established political ideology. As Matthews 
explains, in these lines Boethius refers to the idea that the senate had been, throughout 
Roman history, the keeper of Roman liberty - a view that had been already outlined 
by Tacitus at the beginning of his Annals where he says:"* 


Rome at the beginning was ruled by kings. Freedom and the consulship were 
127 


established by Lucius Brutus. 


It may be tempting to think, as Magee does, that Boethius’ attachment to the senate and 
its political role represents his inability to see beyond earthly things."? This approach 
gives a very neat and straightforward picture of Boethius which, however, does not 
fully capture the complexities of his character. In the light of the analysis offered in the 
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previous pages, it becomes apparent that for a man such as Boethius it was not really 
possible to separate the values he endorsed as a philosopher, aristocrat and Anician 
from the institution of the senate; the ideology of the senatorial aristocracy made this 
impossible. For Boethius, the defence of the senate did not simply mean the defence 
of a political player; rather, defending the senate meant protecting an entire way of 
thinking and being. The senate, in the eyes of people such as Boethius, was the keeper 
of a cultural, moral and political tradition that went back to the time of the Roman 
Republic. The demise of the senate would mean the end of the moral and political 
values it represented as well as the disappearance of the humanistic ideals cultivated 
via scholarly pursuits and a very specific educational system. It is only by being aware 
that for aristocrats such as Boethius to be the ‘better part of mankind’ had a moral 
as well as practical meaning that we can truly appreciate the content of I.4.20-30. In 
other words, what these lines imply is that for an aristocrat and an Anician such as 
Boethius, who had been imbued since his childhood with a certain ideology, it was 
simply unimaginable to even consider the cultural and moral values that the senate 
represented as separable from their external manifestation of the senate’s political role. 

The sense of duty that motivates Boethius to take part in politics is also empha- 
sized by his repeated references (1.4.5-9; IL.7.1) to his reluctance to become involved 
in the political arena. Philosophy disregards these claims, yet they offer a subtle, but 
penetrating insight into the political atmosphere of Boethius time as well as his 
awareness of the danger to which he was exposing himself. Boethius recounting in 
1.4 of the contrasts he had with several political players of his time offers compelling 
evidence of the extent to which he was conscious of the risks involved in his political 
action. In Boethius' time, political activity for a member of one of the great aristo- 
cratic families was not just about fame and prestige, as Philosophy and contemporary 
scholars lead us to believe; it was, rather, a very delicate and risky business. One 
challenge that a member of an old prestigious aristocratic family, such as Boethius, 
would have to face was the rise of members of the lower aristocracy who were fierce in 
their determination to dominate the political scene.” It is telling that two of Boethius 
political adversaries mentioned in the Consolation, i.e. Conigastus and Trigulla, were 
members of this lower aristocracy. The rise of this type of aristocracy coincided 
with the gradual decline of the great aristocracy to which Boethius belonged. In this 
respect, it is noteworthy that it seems that Theoderic’s true motivation in making 
Boethius magister officiorum was not to entrust him with real political power but to 
gain prestige from Boethius’ intellectual abilities. In the Variae Cassiodorus empha- 
sizes how Theoderic benefitted from Boethius’ extensive mathematical and scientific 
knowledge; we are told that Boethius supervised the weight measurements and 
directed the construction of two outstanding clocks.'*° Moreover, as Matthews has 
persuasively explained, Boethius was probably aware that his decision to accept the 
position of magister officiorum put him in a political environment, i.e. that of the court 
of Ravenna, to which he was ill-suited.?! The focus of Boethius’ political activity up to 
the time he was nominated magister officiorum had been Rome and the relation with 
the Pope; the court of Ravenna had been peripheral to his interests. Yet the sense of 
obligation that motivated Boethius to accept the position of magister officiorum may 
have been determined by his commitment to the Anicii’s political ideology. As we have 
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seen in pages 17-21, since the fourth century one of the basic political goals of the 
Anicii had been that of trying to protect the Roman tradition by co-operating with the 
Barbarians. These considerations suggest that Boethius’ political service had little to 
do with the desire for fame and honour as Philosophy indicates. Boethius was acutely 
aware of the grave risks involved in his political activity but, it appears, he took the 
challenge because of his commitment to the Roman senate and, more specially, to the 
specific political ideology of his family. 

In 1.4, Boethius is portrayed as a man whose political actions were determined 
by the convergence of his philosophical ideals and the ideology of the very class- 
conscious senatorial aristocracy to which he belonged. But I.4 also highlights another 
aspect, i.e. the political and social significance of his dramatic change of fortune. It is 
possible to take Boethius complaint against the unfairness with which he was treated 
(L.4.16-17) and the lack of support demonstrated by his fellow senators (1.4.24; 
1.4.31-3) simply as a lament against the apparent lack of justice in human life. Yet such 
a reading, common in the scholarship, overlooks the subtle references Boethius makes 
to his political times. His complaint about the lack of support from his fellow senators 
is not a general complaint about people's lack of gratitude, but rather an indirect 
reflection on the declining role of the senate. It appears that Boethius interprets his 
fate as a sign of the weakening strength and cohesion of the senate which, in fact, 
began around the fifth century." Similarly, Boethius’ claim (1.4.40) that the unlawful 
treatment he received blatantly disregards his family's reputation for virtue takes on 
a whole new meaning if we keep in mind the social and political prominence of the 
Anicii and Symmachi. It was probably quite surprising for an observer of Boethius 
time to see a distinguished member of one the most prestigious senatorial families 
being condemned without trial. This is apparent from the works of the sixth-century 
historians Procopius and the so-called Anonymus Valesianus who both agree on 
condemning the treatment Boethius received and divide the reign of Theoderic into 
two distinct periods: an enlightened one (before the Boethius affair) and a later, dark 
one.'? On the whole, the analysis contained in I.4.16-19, 31-6, 43-6 appears to be a 
reflection on how Boethius’ demise highlights a more general political change, i.e. the 
decline of the senatorial aristocracy and of all that it represented. In this respect, the 
dramatic image which concludes I.4, of a world in which the wicked are triumphant 
and good people are humiliated and terrified, is very revealing. 

The idea that in L4 Boethius regards his fall as a sign of the end of the Roman 
civilitas and the beginning of an anarchic and barbaric age emerges throughout this 
section of the Consolation. Boethius’ bitter remark that his dedication to philosophy, 
far from giving him recognition, contributed to his demise points not only to his 
failure to realize the Platonic/Neo-Platonic ideal of the philosopher in politics, but also 
to the baseness of his time. Although the study of philosophy was not, as we have seen, 
common among members of the senatorial aristocracy, the way of life characterized by 
rationality and virtue that philosophical schools of Late Antiquity advocated does have 
points of contact with the ideology of Boethius’ class. In pages 9-14 we have learned 
that, ideally, the education a member of the senatorial aristocracy received would allow 
him to lead a virtuous life. Although Boethius claims that it was because of philosophy 
that he tried throughout his life to conform his conduct to the rational order that 
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characterizes the universe (1.4.5), the idea that reason and virtues should characterize 
our existence was deeply ingrained in the Roman mindset." Interestingly, Boethius 
accusers, the ‘barbarians; to use his words, are represented as the living examples of 
a conduct that is the very antithesis of what the ideology of the senatorial aristocracy 
advocates. They are depicted as leading lives characterized by disregard for the weak 
(1.4.10), greed (1.4.11-13), injustice (I.4.14-15) and frauds (1.4.17-18). In other words, 
the success of Boethius' accusers is portrayed as the victory of a world in which there is 
no place for people such as Boethius who act rationally and virtuously. In this respect, 
the charges of sacrilege and practising magic that were moved against Boethius 
deserve some attention. It appears that these charges were motivated by Boethius 
interests in mathematics —- an interest which his accusers confused with magic. What 
is noteworthy about this charge, as Boethius himself suggests (1.4.41-2), is that it can 
be interpreted as a sign of the barbaric age in which the pursuit of rationality through 
scholarly activities was confused with superstition." 

The contrast between the barbaric world embodied by Boethius’ accusers and 
his own characterized by the ideology of the senatorial aristocracy is also effec- 
tively conveyed by juxtaposition of his actions with those of his accusers. Boethius 
commitment to the Roman ideal of aequalitas is contrasted with Conigastus’ 
disregard for the weak; Triguillas machinations with Boethius unfaltering dedication 
to justice; Ciprianus lies with Boethius honesty. Again, Boethius devotion to 
the Senate, justice and legality is contrasted with his accusers’ opportunism and 
fabrications.'?? 

Before concluding this analysis of I.4, it is important to note that this section of 
the Consolation also offers a more general reflection on the unfairness of human 
existence. Lines 1.4.30 are quite explicit in this respect and this is also the way in which 
Philosophy interprets Boethius reflections. Nonetheless, it is also true that Philosophy 
is somehow bound to interpret what Boethius says in a one-dimensional way since, 
as we shall see, she proposes an ascetic understanding of human existence in which 
there seems to be no room for social and political considerations. However, if a reader 
of the Consolation embraced Philosophy’s perspective completely, he would end up 
overlooking Boethius’ true identity. Although it is true that in I.4 Boethius is also 
lamenting the apparent unfairness of human life in a universal way, what motivates 
him to consider his destiny as unfair is very much related to the ideology of the class 
to which he belonged. In I.4.34 he argues that instead of being rewarded for his virtues, 
he ended up being condemned for a crime he never committed. For a modern reader 
Boethius words may appear simply as a universal statement about the unfairness of 
life, but for one of his contemporaries they would be seen as referring to something 
more specific. That is, the outrage that an aristocrat, who was born in one of the 
most distinguished families and possesses the virtues that are required for political 
distinction, is dishonoured in such an extreme way.'^ In this respect, it is interesting 
to note that in I.4 Boethius places his own demise entirely within the Roman senatorial 
tradition by assimilating his destiny with that of the senator Canius who, centuries 
before, was a victim of the Emperor Caligulas madness. 

In short, L4 is not an emotional complaint by Boethius about the loss of external 
goods; it is a lucid analysis of the failure of his philosophical, social and political ideal 
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- a failure which leaves Boethius without any instrument to understand the human 
world and its dynamics.!? 


Philosophy and external goods 


The Consolation contrasts the portrayal of Boethius as a man who embodies the 
values of the Roman senatorial aristocracy with that of a very different character, 
ie. Philosophy. The initial description of her appearance in I.1 gives her an aura of 
authority and distinction, but it is only in L3 and I.m.4 that she starts revealing her 
mindset. Chapter 2 will analyse Philosophy's identity in some detail; for the time being 
it is sufficient to highlight one of her more noticeable traits. Philosophy presents herself 
as the champion ofan ascetic ideal according to which man can acquire true happiness 
and worth only if he focuses on his virtues and completely disregards whatever comes 
from the external world. In I.3 she illustrates this ideal with several historical examples 
of philosophers who, due to their inner strength, were unaffected by the dramatic 
changes of fortune they experienced. Similarly, in I.m.4 she contrasts the calm and safe 
situation of a man who renounces the external world with the anxiety and fear that 
dominates people who value what the world has to offer. 

Since book two of the Consolation, Philosophy engages in a series of discussions 
which aim to heal Boethius’ despair. The part of her therapy that is more relevant for 
the present discussion is the one she begins in II.1 and ends in IIL8; this is the section 
in which she examines external goods and the meaning, or better, lack of meaning, 
which they have for human life. This part of her therapy is intended to be a direct 
response to Boethius’ considerations in I.4. Philosophy's discussions in the remaining 
part of the Consolation, as will be shown in Chapters 2 and 3, develop out of Boethius 
additional remarks and questions and, though still relevant, are related to I.4 in a more 
indirect way. 

The basic strategy Philosophy employs to heal Boethius is quite simple: she urges 
him to abandon any concern and interest in the rewards that the world offers and 
focus uniquely on his inner well-being. This ascetic ideal that Philosophy proposes 
is based on the belief that there is a radical difference and a fundamental mismatch 
between a mans virtues and his achievements in the world. In other words, a man’s 
fame, wealth and power do not in any way reflect his virtues. This radical opposition 
between virtues and worldly rewards is the hallmark of Philosophy’s message in 
IL.1-III.8 and is in staunch contrast with the ideology that, as we have seen, Boethius 
embraces as a member of the Roman senatorial aristocracy. The basic assumption of 
the senators' ideology was in fact that that their wealth, power and fame were part and 
parcel of their intellectual and moral excellence. 

Philosophy begins to articulate her ascetic ideal with the long discussion on 
external goods she offers in books two and three. In a nutshell, her analysis of external 
goods boils down to two overarching arguments. In book two she argues that external 
goods, far from being signs of virtues, are actually potential causes of mans vice. 
In book three she claims that external goods are man's mistaken way of acquiring 
‘internal’ goods. More specifically, the ‘internal’ goods of self-sufficiency (sufficentia), 
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recognition (reverentia), power (potentia), distinction (celebritas) and delight (leatitia) 
are mistakenly pursued by trying to gain wealth (divitias), positions of honour 
(dignitates), political power (magistrates/regna) and glory (gloria) respectively. But, 
Philosophy's therapy is not convincing for two reasons. One is that is not clear how 
Philosophy’s therapy is appropriate for Boethius’ condition. He never actively sought 
external goods and his despair has little to do with the loss of external goods. The 
cause of his condition is the failure of his ‘philosophically driver’ political action and 
senatorial ideals. Philosophy's discussion on external goods would be very appropriate 
for a greedy, power and fame driven individual, but is hardly suitable for a man of 
Boethius' ideals. A further and related difficulty with Philosophy’s therapy is that her 
criticism of external goods only scrapes the surface of the ideology of the senatorial 
aristocracy and does not truly tackle its core. In her view, external goods are what 
men seek in order to fill an inner lack of self-worth. Yet the core of this ideology, that 
Boethius endorses, is that it is not possible to trace a difference between the 'inner 
and the ‘outer’; on this view, a man’s worldly achievements are the natural extensions 
of his inner qualities. 

The common feature of these two problems of Philosophys therapy is that she 
appears to be unable to even begin to understand Boethius’ mindset and thus the 
source of his suffering. The study, in the next sections, of Philosophys treatment of the 
external goods of wealth, power, dignitas and glory will show how she seems to fail to 
capture Boethius’ mindset. 


The possession of wealth 


Book two marks the beginning of Philosophy’s description of her ascetic ideal. Until 
III.8, however, she only presents her ideal indirectly by explaining why external 
goods have no value and do not in any way reflect man’s inner worth. The first step 
of Philosophy's depiction of her ascetic ideal consists in revealing the random and 
transitory nature of external goods.'? In II.2 the spokesperson for Philosophy’s views 
is the personification of fortune - ie. Fortuna - whose message is unambiguous: 
external goods are completely unrelated to men's virtues; they are Fortuna's gifts and 
men should never expect them to last for long. Once Philosophy has established that 
external goods are easy to lose and their possession depends entirely on Fortune, she 
offers a detailed analysis of each of them which begins in II.5 and ends in II.8.“ 
Philosophy's analysis of external goods begins with her examination of wealth; 
her investigation relies to some extent on stock arguments common in the Cynic 
tradition.’ Philosophys underlying view is that wealth does not have any intrinsic 
value and is actually harmful for human beings; it is because of ordinary peoples 
mistaken judgement that wealth is deemed valuable. Philosophy analyses why ordinary 
men consider wealth to be precious by examining the psychological causes that drive 
them to accumulate riches. First, she notes that ordinary peoples desire for wealth is 
dictated by their inability to recognize their true worth." Ordinary men tend to be 
unaware that their worth resides in their inner-self and thus think that their worth is 
solely determined by the amount of riches they possess. It is this mistaken mindset 
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that leads ordinary people to think that the beauty of, e.g. estates, clothes and jewels 
is reflected in those who own them." Philosophy also outlines the very damaging 
consequence of ordinary mens pursuit of self-worth through the accumulation of 
wealth, i.e. the corruption of their nature. Philosophy’s conclusion is based on her 
peculiar understanding of human nature - an understanding which is similar to the 
one later popularized by Pico della Mirandola.'? On this view, human nature has the 
specific ontological characteristic of changing into either a bestial or a divine nature 
depending on the persons deeds and spiritual attitude. When human beings try to 
establish their worth by pursuing something inferior to their nature, e.g. riches, they 
end up lowering themselves and developing a beastly nature. 

According to Philosophy ordinary mens drive to accumulate wealth is also 
motivated by a further psychological reason, i.e. the fear of lacking the most basic 
resources. The possession of wealth gives ordinary people the impression that they 
are self-sufficient and will never lack what they need to survive.'?' Such an impression 
is, however, illusory since wealth, Philosophy claims, can very easily be lost or taken 
away.'” The possession of a large amount of wealth thus, far from giving men a sense 
of safety, causes them great worries: the more wealth men accumulate, the greater is 
their fear of losing it.^? On this view, the possession of wealth has a negative effect on 
human beings since it causes them to fear losing their possessions.’ On the contrary, 
a man who contents himself with having little is in a better condition since he does 
not experience the worries rich people face.^? These considerations lead Philosophy to 
conclude that self-sufficiency is a moral quality which does not depend on the amount 
of riches that we possess.* The self-sufficient man is, in fact, the one who is able to 
exclusively count on his inner strength and requires only what is strictly necessary for 
his survival. 

The arguments against the value of wealth Philosophy offers in books two and 
three are straightforward and, though not too original, may appear convincing. Yet 
Philosophy's analysis of wealth is perplexing when it is considered within the context of 
her therapeutic goal in the Consolation and Boethius’ cultural and social background. 
The first problematic aspect is that it is not clear how her discussion of wealth can be 
relevant for a man such as Boethius. He hardly complains about his loss of wealth and 
he does not give any indication that he is attached to riches. It is thus puzzling to see 
Philosophy devoting two chapters (II.5 and III.3) and two poems (II.m5 and III.m3) to 
persuade Boethius that man's worth does not consist in his wealth, given that he never 
gives any indication of endorsing such a view. 

The second problematic aspect is that, upon closer examination, Philosophy’s 
account of wealth turns out be unsophisticated and one-dimensional: she exclusively 
considers wealth in quantitative terms and solely equates it with the possession 
of riches. The problem with Philosophy’s view is that it substantially trivializes the 
complex attitude towards wealth common in the Greco-Roman world." As Finley 
correctly points out, it is difficult to individuate an attitude towards wealth that 
can be regarded as standard in the Greco-Roman world; nevertheless, it is possible 
to individuate some prevalent mindsets. One of them was the positive evaluation 
of wealth common among the Greek and Roman elite. There are several aspects 
to consider when examining this notion of wealth. To begin with, it is crucial to 
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note that the Greek and Roman elite looked at wealth not only in terms of the 
quantity of riches a man possesses, but also in terms of the type of life that it allows 
an individual to conduct. In this respect, it is useful to examine the Greek terms 
ploutos and penia that are customarily translated in English as ‘wealth and ‘poverty’ 
respectively. The problem with this translation is that it suggests that the difference 
between the two conditions is merely a matter of quantity; in reality the difference 
is more subtle. Ploutos captures the condition of a man who does not need to earn 
a living and can spend a significant amount of time engaging in activities that do 
not generate income.’ On the contrary, penia signifies the state of a man who has 
to work in order to survive; the life of this individual is predominantly dedicated to 
the generation of income. The man who is penes is not, strictly speaking, poor; he 
may own some money, a small property and a few slaves, but he has to work to live. 
His condition is, however, very different from that of an individual who does not 
own anything; the latter is referred to as ptochos (i.e. a beggar). In other words, the 
hallmark of a wealthy man is not just the possession of a certain amount of riches, 
but also the privileged condition of being able to spend most of his life in activities 
that do not generate income. 

The distinction between Philosophy’s purely quantitative view of wealth and the 
more complex one that I am outlining here becomes ever more evident when we 
consider a second, crucial element of the notion of wealth common among the Greek 
and Roman elite, i.e. wealth's relation with different forms of earning. In a famous 
passage of the De Officiis Cicero describes what he refers to as ‘the more or less 
accepted view’ with regard to earning.'® In a nutshell, Cicero says that some activities 
such as, for example, money lending, craftsmanship, commerce, tax-collecting and 
artistic performing are not acceptable ways of earning for a man of his status. The best 
source of income was considered to be agriculture or, better, the profits a man can 
make through land-owning. Ciceros remarks explain why, in his time, it was believed 
to be more appropriate to regard as wealthy a senator, whose income came from 
the products of the land he owned, rather than a rich merchant - even if the latter 
possessed more riches than the former. Cicero adds, however, that occupations which 
require a ‘higher degree of intelligence’ or that are ‘useful for the society’ are also 
‘acceptable’ forms of earning. The evaluation of whether the attitude towards wealth 
professed by Cicero in the De Officiis genuinely reflects what members of the Roman 
elite truly believed is beyond the scope of my investigation.'^' For my purposes, it is 
sufficient to note that members of the Greek and Roman elite endorsed, at least in 
principle, the particular attitude towards wealth that Cicero describes. In this respect, 
it is also important to point out the attitude that members of the Greek and Roman 
elite typically had towards what today we call ‘work. They customarily relied on the 
distinction between activities that a person is obliged to perform and leisurely activ- 
ities. The hallmark of a wealthy man was that he enjoyed sufficient time for leisure. 
Pliny the Younger, whose letters are a useful indication of the attitudes common 
among the Roman elite during the high empire, clarifies that what distinguishes 
obligatory from leisurely activities are not necessarily the activities themselves but, 
typically, the motivation for engaging in them.'? For example, attending a ceremony 
or a wedding was regarded as an obligation when done out of duty. On the contrary, 
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literary pursuits were always considered to be leisurely activities since they were not 
done in order to meet some obligations. 

The distinction between obligatory and leisurely activities takes us to yet another 
key aspect of the notion of wealth common among the Greek and Roman elite: its 
peculiar connection with freedom. As we have seen, the crucial importance of wealth 
is that it allows a man to have sufficient time for leisure, i.e. scholé or otium. Otium 
was regarded to be a key feature of what was then considered to be the ‘good life’ i.e. 
a life not constrained by the inescapable necessity of working for one’s living.'? The 
significance of otium in the Greco-Roman world is that it was seen as a sort of testing 
ground, in a manner of speaking, since it was believed that the way a person spends 
his otium is a good indication of his character.!*' Activities such as politics, philosophy 
and literary studies were regarded as suitable ways of spending ones otium. '^ On the 
contrary, any form of idling was strongly condemned.’ The high regard in which 
activities such as politics, philosophy and literary studies were held was motivated by 
the conviction that it is through such activities that an individual can prove his worth. 
Philosophy and literary studies were seen as the best ways to engage the faculty which 
distinguishes man from other creatures, i.e. reason. Similarly, politics was typically 
considered to be the area which allows a person to display his intellectual, personal 
and moral qualities. 

This brief overview of some of the salient aspects of the notion of wealth common 
among members of the Greek and Roman elite indicates that they valued wealth 
since they regarded it as a necessary instrument to conduct a specific type of life. 
The discrepancy between this view of wealth and the one proposed by Philosophy 
is remarkable. She argues that wealth is simply a matter of the amount of riches a 
person possesses: the bigger the amount, the greater the wealth. On the contrary, the 
Greek and Roman elite tended to believe that the way in which wealth is acquired and 
the amount of freedom from duties a person enjoys are equally crucial factors when 
determining a man’s wealth. Moreover, Philosophy argues that people regard wealth as 
an end in itself; the Greek and Roman elite saw wealth as an instrument to pursue the 
‘good life. The important thing to note is that the understanding of wealth endorsed 
by the Greek and Roman elite is not simply different from that of Philosophy — it is 
more complex. It is a notion of wealth that cannot be easily rejected and forces us to 
carefully reflect on its merit. It is, of course, possible to reject the notion of wealth 
common among members of the Greek and Roman elite but it would require an 
investigation that is more sophisticated than the one Philosophy offers. Her criticism of 
wealth is effective from a strategic point of view since it reduces wealth to something 
very trivial, the value of which is very easy to dismiss. Nonetheless, though strategi- 
cally effective, her criticism of wealth is ultimately disappointing for two reasons. 
From a therapeutic point of view, it is puzzling to see that Philosophy avoids tackling 
the notion of wealth that Boethius, as a member of the Roman senatorial elite, most 
probably endorsed. Philosophy’s idea of wealth is so disconnected from the one 
Boethius possibly held that if he were truly distressed by his loss of wealth, her cure 
would be neither relevant nor appropriate. Moreover, Philosophy’s simplistic account 
of wealth prevents her from addressing a crucial philosophical question that goes to 
the very core of the Greco-Roman understanding of human existence. If it is true 
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that otium is the testing ground for the worth of an individual, how can we assess the 
value of a man who, due to a loss or lack of wealth, has no time to engage in politics 
or philosophy? 

The very negative and one-dimensional account of wealth proposed by Philosophy 
stands out even more clearly when we consider the ancient philosophical debate over 
the value of wealth. In spite of their differences, some Greco-Roman philosophers 
offer investigations of wealth that are generally more subtle and nuanced than the 
one offered by Philosophy in the Consolation. A common trend among some ancient 
philosophers is to distinguish between ‘true’ or ‘genuine’ wealth and ‘excessive’ wealth: 
the former was accepted; the latter was emphatically rejected. It is noteworthy that this 
distinction was endorsed by both Plato and Aristotle, in spite of the fact that they had 
very different attitudes towards the material world. In the Republic and in the Laws 
Plato rejects excessive wealth since he regards it as the source of all sorts of moral as 
well as social degeneration and incompatible with happiness.” Nonetheless, Plato 
shows no prejudice towards moderate wealth; he actually reflects on the importance 
of learning how to master it.'® Furthermore, Plato considers poverty as an evil which 
is second only to excessive wealth.'? Similarly, Aristotle highlights the distinction 
between moderate and excessive wealth: the latter consists in an unrestrained accumu- 
lation of riches that is totally unrelated to a person's needs; the former is limited and its 
boundaries are set by what a person truly requires." In the Politics Aristotle outlines 
the features of what he calls genuine wealth: being limited in extent, comprising 
what is required for the good life; and being useful for those living in a household or 
a state." Aristotle also indicates that, within the context of the polis, genuine wealth 
is necessary for the moral and intellectual development of good citizens since it 
permits them to pursue those activities which bring out the best in human beings.'? 
More generally, Aristotle thinks that an appropriate amount of wealth is necessary for 
human happiness which, ultimately, consists in engaging in philosophy and politics." 
It needs to be highlighted that the notion of ‘moderate’ wealth proposed by Plato 
and Aristotle is very different from that of possessing what is strictly necessary for 
survival as described by Philosophy in I1I.3.19. The ‘genuine’ wealth described by Plato 
and Aristotle is still a form of wealth and has nothing to do with living at sustenance 
level; ‘genuine’ wealth indicates the condition in which a man is when he has sufficient 
means that he does not have to work in order to survive. 

The distinction between ‘genuine’ and ‘excessive’ wealth proposed by Plato and 
Aristotle is relevant for our investigation for several reasons. The first is that these 
thinkers play a major role in Boethius philosophical background. The second reason 
has to do with the fact that the view of wealth presented by Plato and Aristotle 
echoes the view popular among the Greek and Roman elite that we have outlined 
earlier on. The common feature of these views is the idea that wealth has a positive 
dimension since it is crucial for the moral and intellectual fulfilment of an individual. 
Philosophy’s failure to consider the distinction between two different types of wealth is 
noteworthy in many respects. One has to do with the identity of her patient. Boethius 
had been, throughout his life, a perfect example of what Plato and Aristotle believe is 
the correct attitude towards wealth: he took advantage of his economically privileged 
position to serve Rome as a politician and pursue the study of philosophy. The further 
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telling aspect of Philosophy’s failure to examine the difference between ‘genuine’ and 
‘excessive’ wealth is that she does not engage with a view that played an important 
role in the philosophical tradition (i.e. Platonism) on which she relies so significantly 
throughout the Consolation. Moreover, Philosophy’s failure to distinguish between 
‘genuine’ and ‘excessive’ wealth causes her not only to overlook an important philo- 
sophical distinction but, more crucially, prevents her from considering the following 
vital philosophical issues. If Plato and Aristotle are correct in believing in the value 
of ‘genuine’ wealth, how does the loss or lack of moderate wealth impact a man’s life? 
Can a man be truly happy if he does not have time to dedicate himself to, for example, 
the study of philosophy? 

Philosophy’s analysis of mens psychological attitudes towards wealth is also 
problematic. She argues that human beings are driven towards wealth either by lack 
of self-worth or fear of being unable to attend to their most basic needs. On this 
description, human beings are unable to comfortably live with riches since they are 
constantly trying to increase them or worrying about losing them. It is quite surprising 
to note that Philosophy does not even mention the more balanced attitude towards 
wealth proposed by the Stoics and described in the De Vita Beata by Seneca - an 
author who looms large over Philosophy’s analysis of external goods."* In a nutshell, 
the Stoics argue that, contrary to what Philosophy claims, the possession of wealth 
by itself is not an evil; it is the attitude that a person has towards wealth that can be 
negative. On this view, it is a persons reliance on wealth that is problematic, not the 
fact that he possesses wealth."^ This view is based on the idea that wealth is one of 
the so-called ‘indifferents’; they are those things that are neither good nor bad since 
they are external, unrelated to virtue and, thus, cannot affect mans virtue. The Stoics 
believed, however, that wealth is a particular type of indifferent, i.e. a ‘preferable’ 
Preferables are those things that, other things being equal, it is natural to choose; for 
example, it is natural for a man to choose wealth over poverty when such a choice does 
not compromise his commitment towards virtue. On this view, what ultimately counts 
is how an individual makes use of the wealth he possesses. A sage and a fool may both 
be very wealthy; it is the way they use their wealth and their attitude towards it that 
distinguishes them. 

The Stoic attitude towards wealth was fairly prevalent in the Roman world, 
especially among members of the senatorial elite, since it legitimized the possession of 
wealth without having to consider it to be a real good. It is thus puzzling to note that 
Philosophy does not mention such a view. It is possible to think that she considers, 
as Plutarch does, that the Stoic view of wealth may lead to some sort of hypocritical 
attitude towards wealth." In principle, a person could pretend that the possession of 
wealth is not a real good and claim that he has no attachment towards it but, in fact, 
believe the opposite. This criticism of the Stoic view of wealth, however, does not 
appear to be relevant in the case of Boethius. He does not represent one of the greedy 
senators that Ammianus Marcellinus describes so vividly; it is thus not difficult to 
imagine that a man such as Boethius could have professed a genuine detachment from 
wealth of the kind the Stoics describe." On this reading, Philosophy’s rationale not to 
consider the Stoic view could be the following. She intends to present an ascetic ideal 
that is so radical that makes no concession whatsoever to the idea that material things 
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do have some value. The Stoics’ somewhat moderate evaluation of wealth might have 
appeared to Philosophy as a concession that could have weakened her ascetic ideal; 
thus, even the slightest deviation from her ideal may jeopardize it. 

Philosophy’s analysis of wealth may appear, after an initial reading, repetitive, 
unoriginal and of limited interest. When, however, we consider this section in the 
light of Boethius’ cultural and social background it turns out that passages that 
seem uninteresting and straightforward are in fact more significant. The study of 
the complex attitude towards wealth common in the Greco-Roman world reveals 
something that is easy to miss: Philosophy’s analysis of wealth is biased and avoids the 
intricacies posed by the topic she considers. She passes over in silence key conceptual 
distinctions, common in the Greco-Roman philosophical tradition, and proposes a 
view that is both trivial and hardly relevant for her patient Boethius. On the whole, it 
appears that Philosophy’s very negative view of wealth fits very well with the ascetic 
ideal that she advocates, but it completely fails to engage with Boethius’ mindset. "° 


Power and dignitas 


The rejection of the external goods of dignitas (i.e. dignity, worth, distinction) and 
political power is a critical step in Philosophys attempt to persuade Boethius that 
worldly achievements do not in any way mirror mans moral virtues. Boethius devoted 
a significant part of his life to a political service that ultimately failed; it is thus vital 
that Philosophy convinces Boethius that political success is completely unrelated to a 
mans inner worth, if her therapy has to succeed. Philosophy distinguishes two external 
goods connected to political activity: dignitas and political power. Philosophy's analysis 
suggests that she believes that there is no a radical difference between dignitas and 
political power; it is more a matter of emphasis. Dignitas means holding of a high 
political office; political power refers, more generally, to the exercise of power. The 
closeness between these two external goods explains why in II.6 Philosophy considers 
dignitas and political power together. 

Philosophy challenges the value of dignitas and political power with a radical 
strategy: she argues that they have nothing to do with a mans virtue. Philosophy’s 
strategy emerges very clearly in the very first lines of IL6 where she distinguishes 
two radically different types of dignitas.'” One is ‘true’ dignitas which consists in the 
possession of moral virtues; the other is ‘false’ dignitas which is high political office. 
Philosophy's distinction intends to show that human beings typically conflate these two 
very different types of dignitas. 

In both II.6 and II.5 Philosophy's focus is to demonstrate why the fact that a person 
occupies a high political office cannot be a reliable indication of his true dignitas. 
Her main argument is that political offices are not intrinsically good; it is the moral 
virtue an individual possesses that gives prestige to a high office and not vice versa.'?? 
Philosophy supports this view by noting that high political offices are occupied more 
often by evil people than by virtuous ones. Towards the end of II.6, Philosophy further 
elaborates her view by arguing that if high offices were intrinsically good, they would 
necessarily turn whoever holds them into a good and virtuous individual. This lack 
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of intrinsic value of political offices is demonstrated by contrasting them with the 
arts. In the case of the art of medicine, for example, it is because healing is intrinsic 
to its nature that the man who possesses such art has the ability to heal.'*’ On this 
view, a high office can be called a dignitas only in an improper sense since a quality 
or a skill is properly said of something or someone only when it is truly possessed. 
In the case of high political offices, they do not possess any true dignitas since they 
are unable to bestow any virtue on their holders.'? In fact, high offices, Philosophy 
argues, far from being able to turn an evil person into a virtuous one, often expose 
and highlight a persons failings.? Further indication of the lack of intrinsic value of 
high offices is their contingent nature: they depend on popular opinion, a particular 
political setting, or specific historical conditions.'** The two poems, II.m.6 and III.m.5, 
which come after the two prose sections on dignitas, constitute a fitting conclusion 
to this discussion. They both illustrate the lack of value of high offices with the same 
exemplum, i.e. that of Emperor Nero. Nero was one of the best known cases in Roman 
history of a man who was regarded as having combined the highest political office 
with absolute vice. 

Philosophy's analysis of dignitas may seem to make a compelling case for the view 
that it is only in a man’s soul that his true worthiness resides. And yet, a reader familiar 
with the nuances of the Roman notion of dignitas may feel that Philosophy's arguments 
offer a criticism only of the more superficial aspects of this notion and do not really 
tackle its more profound aspects. The Roman notion of dignitas is quite complex and 
difficult to trace, as some contemporary scholars have indicated. On a general note, 
it can be said that dignitas, the literal meaning of which is ‘worthiness, was used by the 
Roman senatorial elite to refer to an individual, typically a member of the senatorial 
aristocracy, whose moral and intellectual qualities are manifested, among other things, 
by the high political offices he holds.'*° On this view, holding a high political office 
and being a morally virtuous man were regarded as two sides of the same coin. The 
justification for this view was simple. It was believed that the person who is chosen 
to occupy a high political office must possess the exceptional intellectual and moral 
qualities that holding such office requires. 

Cicero offers a more specific analysis of the concept of dignitas in a text which may 
be regarded as a sort of manifesto of what members of the Roman elite meant with 
dignitas." In the first book of the De Officiis Cicero offers a detailed analysis of how 
dignitas should be acquired and cultivated.'** The picture that emerges is that dignitas 
is a property which is much more complex and pervasive than Philosophy claims. 
According to Cicero, dignitas is something that a human being acquires and maintains 
through a ceaseless shaping of all aspects of his existence; this is a process which starts 
with the education a child receives in his earlier years and continues throughout his 
life. A man with dignitas does not in fact simply have good education, behave morally 
and hold high offices — dignitas requires much more. According to Ciceros account, 
a man with dignitas is an individual who is able to successfully blend together all the 
following personal features: speaking in the way and tone appropriate for the situation, 
holding a posture which indicates confidence, dressing in a way that is elegant but not 
showy, living in a house that is smart yet not ostentatious, behaving in a virtuous way 
no matter the challenges, having an athletic body, occupying a certain place in society 
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and holding high office. In other words, to have dignitas means to be able to conduct 
one’s life, in all its aspects, in a distinguished way. On this model, the difference 
between a man’s soul and his external image is not easy to trace since the assumption 
of the Roman notion of dignitas is that the cultivation of the aforementioned external 
image does inevitably shape one’s soul and vice versa. The examination of the validity 
of this view is beyond the scope of this investigation, but it is important to highlight 
the assumption on which it is based: the image a person projects to the world is an 
extension of his inner self. Of course, people like Cicero were not so naive as to think 
that the equation between external image and inner qualities is always true, but they 
did take this idea seriously. 

The analysis of dignitas that Cicero offers in the De Officiis shows that political 
offices were just one of the many factors that determined a man’s dignitas. On this 
account, Philosophy’s analysis seems to be of little relevance for a man such as 
Boethius. Her main argument is that political offices are by themselves incapable of 
making a man good, yet a Roman senator such as Boethius would not have found 
such an argument very compelling. The care and almost maniacal effort senators 
put into crafting themselves in a certain way reveals that they had a very good sense 
that simply holding an office is not sufficient to give a man dignitas. But Philosophy’s 
analysis of dignitas is puzzling not only because she seems to ignore that for Roman 
senators holding an office was only an aspect of a much more complex idea of dignitas; 
her study of dignitas fails to deal with the core of the Roman conception. As we have 
seen, the basic assumption of the Roman senatorial ideology is the idea that a man's 
external image is an extension of his inner self. It is because of this assumption that 
they believed that activities such as, for example, learning classical literature and 
physical exercise were so crucial. It was believed that the importance of learning a 
classical author, or practising a sport, is that these activities do not simply teach its 
practitioner practical skills, but also shape his character. Of course, this view can be 
rejected, but it would require a careful investigation that Philosophy does not offer; she 
simply reduces the Roman understanding of dignitas to one aspect only (i.e. political 
office) and reaches a sweeping, problematic conclusion. 

It may be argued that, although Philosophy flattens the complexity of the Roman 
notion of dignitas, her argument on the lack of value of political positions is, 
nonetheless, true. However, on closer examination it turns out that her argument 
is problematic both historically and conceptually. As we have seen earlier in this 
chapter, Roman senators had a complex attitude towards political office: they did 
not openly seek political offices and often accepted them out of a sense of duty. In 
the light of this picture, which Boethius confirms in I.4, one wonders how relevant 
Philosophy's discussion of man’s lust for political offices is for Boethius. condition. In 
addition to this, Philosophy’s analysis of political offices also contains a conceptual 
inaccuracy. She holds that the possession of political offices is not in any way an 
indication of the qualities of their holders. Yet her reflections, although meant to 
reveal a universal truth, are only correct if regarded as comments on a contingent 
historical situation of political decline. The notion of ‘high political office, if taken 
in its proper sense, indicates a position which requires a blend of intellectual and 
moral qualities. This would be true in any period; it is in fact hard to deny that the 
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institution of, e.g. the president or prime minister of a country (to use contemporary 
terminology), requires its holder to have advanced and diverse intellectual skills as 
well as integrity, leadership, honesty, etc. These qualities are the essence of a high 
political office and when an individual holds such a position, he is expected to possess 
these qualities. However, Philosophy focuses on the contingent fact that often high 
offices are occupied by evil people and mistakenly deduces that the possession of a 
political office does not ever reflect the qualities of its holder. The problem with this 
argument is that Philosophy uses the term ‘high office’ in an improper sense. Properly 
speaking, the holder of a high office is a man who embodies a set of intellectual and 
moral qualities just as a ‘doctor’ is, properly speaking, someone who heals people 
by virtue of his accurate knowledge of medicine. However, there are cases of evil or 
incompetent politicians as well as cases of evil or incompetent doctors. In these cases, 
however, these individuals are not properly speaking ‘politicians’ or ‘doctors’ since 
they do not fit the definition of what it is to be a politician or a doctor. A telling sign 
of Philosophy’s conceptual inaccuracy is that, although she denies that political offices 
are an indication of a person’s intellectual and moral qualities, one of her arguments 
suggests the opposite. In III.5.3 Philosophy argues that high political offices do not 
make evil people good but expose their failings. Yet if we follow this argument’s impli- 
cations we reach a conclusion that is not line with Philosophy’s conclusion. The reason 
that the vice of a man is exposed by high political offices is exactly because these offices 
require moral and intellectual qualities: when a man who lacks these qualities occupies 
these prominent positions, he is in fact unable to hide his failings. 

On the whole, it appears that, in order to be successful, Philosophy’s criticisms of 
high political offices, or what she calls false dignitates, should have been formulated as 
follows. The mere fact that a person occupies a high office is not a definitive indication 
of his intellectual and moral qualities although, typically, the requirements for these 
positions are such that the people who hold these positions do have these qualities. 
This more nuanced view, however, would have prevented Philosophy from drawing a 
line between ‘true’ and ‘false’ dignitas and, more crucially, from supporting the general 
thesis that she develops in I.1-III.9: a man’s external image and his worldly achieve- 
ments do not in any way reflect his inner value. 

Philosophy's analysis of power in II.6 and IIL5 poses many of the same difficulties 
as does her investigation of dignitas. This is hardly surprising given the close relation 
between these two external goods.'*? Philosophy's overarching argument that political 
power is an unreliable indication of a mans worth echoes the difficulties of her exami- 
nation on dignitas described above. However, Philosophy's investigation of power 
contains an argument that we have not encountered so far and which reveals a further 
problematic element of her view. In 11.6.6-12 she claims that the power a man gains 
through politics is very limited since it cannot truly give its holder power over another 
person: a powerful man cannot in fact control another mans soul. Yet this comment 
is perplexing since it reduces political power to dominion over others - a concept that 
had only a partial connection to the way senators such as Boethius understood and 
experienced political power. As demonstrated earlier in this chapter, for a senator to 
be in a position of power meant to perform complex and delicate administrative tasks, 
liaison with the palatini and the Emperor (the king during barbaric rule) and manage 
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the demanding needs of the Roman population. Men holding these positions did, of 
course, have power over others, but they also seriously experienced just how delicate 
and complex the exercise of such a power was. In this context, once more, Philosophy’s 
analysis of power seems to be of little relevance for Boethius who, because of both his 
ideology and experience, probably had a very different sense of what political power is. 

In IIL5 Philosophy’s main argument against political power is that it is fragile and 
easy to lose. She regards political power as a false power and contrasts it with true 
power which is the only way to achieve happiness and consists in the dominion over 
one’s passion. Once more, Philosophy seems to recite stock arguments, common in the 
Stoic tradition, which cannot be a suitable cure for Boethius. As suggested earlier in 
this chapter, a member of the Roman senatorial aristocracy did not see power as a way 
of achieving happiness; in those cases in which senators did enter political service to 
protect their privileges they probably saw such activity as a necessary evil. In the case 
of Boethius it is even more unlikely to think that he saw political power as a source of 
happiness. In fact, in I.4 he shows that he had been all along very much aware of the 
dangers and risks involved in politics; he also emphasizes that his political activity was 
solely dictated by his philosophical views and the sense of duty that he, as well as the 
members of the senatorial class, felt towards Rome. 

The analysis of the external goods of dignitas and power confirms the impression of 
Philosophy's therapy that we got from her analysis of wealth. Philosophy trivializes the 
notion of dignitas and power that Boethius held as a member of the Roman senatorial 
aristocracy: she also reduces dignitas to a crass desire for political office, and political 
power to an unhealthy drive to dominate other people. Yet Philosophy's historical and 
conceptual inaccurate analysis is crucial since it reveals the rationale of her therapy. 
She has to flatten the complexities of Boethius’ understanding of dignitas and political 
power in order to make her ascetic ideal more compelling. The study of Philosophy's 
examination of glory will further clarify this dimension of her therapy. 


The vanity of glory 


Philosophy rejects the value of ‘glory’ or ‘fame’ in II.7 and IIL.6. In IL7.2 she quickly 
dismisses Boethius’ claim that his motivation to take part in political life has been that 
of putting his virtues to good use. Philosophy replies that the desire to apply one's 
virtues to further the cause of the country he lives in is a sign of a mind that has not 
yet completely reached enlightenment. Her reason for reaching such a conclusion 
is simple: glory is trivial and unimportant.?' She proves her claim with different 
arguments. She holds that the glory a man can acquire is of little relevance since its 
boundaries are very limited. Man’s glory is confined to a tiny part of our planet which 
in turn is only a mere pinprick when compared to the vastness of the heavens.'? 
Philosophy also notes that whatever distinction we may achieve within the limited 
confines of the state in which we live, it is probably unknown to the other nations on 
earth.’ Furthermore, human glory is little thing, Philosophy argues, particularly when 
we consider that it often does not stand the test of time. The length of human history, 
the unpredictable ways in which records are preserved or lost, make it likely that the 
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glory a man acquires will be soon forgotten.™* After these arguments, which focus 
on the limitation of human glory from a spatial and temporal perspective, Philosophy 
considers the moral shallowness and danger of human glory. The one who aspires to 
be remembered and praised is, she argues, at the mercy of people's approval and has 
to give up his virtue and conscience in order to try to please others.'?? In the last lines 
of IL7, Philosophy adds that human fame is ultimately pointless. If a person believes 
that death brings total annihilation, to be remembered for centuries does not bring 
any benefit to the dead. Similarly, if a person thinks, as she urges, that the soul survives 
death and leaves earth for the heavens, whatever fame a man acquired in this life will 
have no meaning in the next. 

Philosophy's analysis in book three mirrors the one offered in book two. She 
reiterates the view that the inability of a mans glory to reach other populations is an 
indication of its insignificance.” The moral worthlessness of human glory is here 
explained by showing that glory is often acquired through deceit and relies on the 
mobs mistaken and inconsistent assessments.'* Philosophy then concludes the chapter 
with an attack on a particular type of glory, i.e. one that comes from belonging to 
a certain family. Philosophy finds this type of glory particularly ludicrous since it 
consists in taking credit from the achievements of others.'^? 

A modern reader would probably find Philosophy’s considerations on human glory 
neither original nor controversial. This is probably the reason that this section of the 
Consolation did not attract much attention in the scholarship. Yet, as we have seen 
earlier in this chapter, when we place these comments within the context of Boethius 
cultural and social background, it turns out that pages that may appear colourless 
become significant. The discussion on the meaning of glory was a topic which had 
received great attention in Latin literature and once we read II.7 and IIL5 within 
this context, it appears that Philosophy treatment of human glory is biased and 
unsophisticated.?? 

It is useful to start from one of the texts to which Philosophy clearly alludes in II.7 
and IIL5, i.e. the Dream of Scipio." This text appears in book six of Ciceros Republic 
and tells the dream of Scipio Aemilianus. In this dream Scipio Aemilianus meets his 
dead grandfather (by adoption) Scipio Africanus who gives him a glimpse of the 
heavens and the ultimate truths. This text contains several reflections on the temporal 
and spatial limits of human glory that are very closely reproduced by Philosophy." Yet 
in Ciceros text these comments have a very different meaning since they are placed in 
a particular context. The remarks on the limits of human glory appear in a text which 
argues that rewards in the afterlife are acquired through an existence dedicated to the 
pursuit of the glory of the state in which one lives.” Scipio Aemilianus is in fact told 
by his grandfather that it is through great deeds in the service of Rome that he can earn 
his place in the heavens along with the great figures of Roman history.’ Although 
Scipio Aemilianus is taught that human glory is inferior to the heavenly one, human 
glory is not at all rejected; it is regarded as a stepping stone towards the higher form of 
glory. Far from being worthless, human glory is simply inferior to the heavenly one, 
and yet is necessary to achieve the highest distinction.” The way Philosophy makes 
use of Ciceros text is revealing. She selects the claims that fit her view, disregards the 
context in which they appear and, ultimately, distorts their meaning. In this respect, 
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two of the arguments used by Philosophy are very indicative. The first and most 
decisive is the one which occurs in both II.7.19 and III.6.2 where Philosophy equates 
glory to a drive to make one’s name remembered no matter the costs or the moral 
compromises required.” This negative account of glory excludes the existence of a 
different type of glory, to which Cicero refers, which consists in the desire to further 
the reputation of the country in which one lives. This type of glory requires a virtuous 
behaviour and, Cicero argues in the Dream of Scipio, is one of the best ways in which 
a virtuous man can make his life meaningful. Philosophy’s one-dimensional account of 
glory proves to be wanting since again it considerably flattens the complexities of the 
issue at hand. The argument Philosophy proposes in 1I.7.21-2 that human glory has 
no value, if we believe in the survival of the soul after death, is also puzzling since it 
explicitly contradicts Scipio Africanus’s teaching that it is the devotion to the glory of 
one’s country that permits a man’s soul to reach the heavens. 

It is, of course, difficult to assess with certainty what the prevailing Roman 
understanding of human glory was, even if we limit our focus to only the senatorial 
aristocracy."" It is, however, plausible to assume that the view that Cicero presents in 
the Dream of Scipio and in other works was widely held, at least among members of 
the Roman senatorial elite. In On Duties and in the Tusculan Disputations he reflects 
on human glory and introduces a distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ glory that 
was common in the Roman mindset."* Cicero believes that bad glory amounts to 
acquiring fame through deception, manipulation and immoral behaviour. This is 
the only kind of glory Philosophy refers to in books two and three. However, Cicero 
argues that there is another type of glory, a good one, which is the type of recognition 
a man acquires through virtuous deeds and honesty. This type of glory is considered 
the true one since it externally reflects the internal qualities of an individual. Cicero 
does not, however, simply distinguish between good and bad glory; he also inves- 
tigates the consequences of this difference. He argues that false glory, the only one 
which Philosophy recognizes, does not guarantee lasting glory since it is based on the 
shaky ground of deceit and dishonesty. On the contrary, good glory outlives the bad 
one since it is built on the solid foundation of virtue and service. Moreover, glory, 
when it is genuine, far from causing men to compromise and seek peoples approval, 
as Philosophy claims, demands self-sacrifice and commitment to ones country rather 
than ones own image.”” 

Boethius certainly knew these texts of Cicero and Philosophy's failure to mention 
the distinction between good and bad glory is very likely to be deliberate. It is, of 
course, possible to think that Cicero is wrong and that there is no such a thing as 
good glory, but this position should be argued for by, first, acknowledging that some 
philosophers make such a distinction and, then, by showing why this distinction is 
untenable. However, failing to consider the distinction and claiming that glory can 
only be acquired through lies and deceit, as Philosophy does, is to simply reduce 
one type of glory to the other. But the perplexing thing about Philosophy's treatment 
of human glory is not only that it is superficial; there is something deliberately 
deceitful about it. It seems that she is not simply overlooking an important conceptual 
distinction, but that she is actually intentionally concealing it. In this respect, the 
quotation from Euripides that Philosophy gives at the beginning of III.5 is very telling. 
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The text of Euripides, in fact, proposes a distinction between deserved and undeserved 
glory which somewhat mirrors the one between good and bad glory offered by Cicero. 
Yet Philosophy only quotes the part of the text that gives the impression that Euripides 
shares her view about glory: 


O high renown, you have swelled the lives of countless mortals who are nullities!?? 


But Philosophy does not quote the lines that immediately follow which explicitly make 
the distinction between two ways of being renowned: 


Those who receive a good name at the hands of truth I count blessed, while those 
who derive it from falsehood I will not deem worthy of it, except that chance 
makes them seem intelligent.*” 


Philosophy’s one-sided negative consideration of human glory is even more puzzling 
when compared with the one offered not by a pagan classical author, but by a Christian 
thinker such as Augustine. Augustine's analysis of human glory is relevant here since it 
confirms our earlier indication that Ciceros take on human glory was well established 
in the Roman world. In the City of God Augustine shows that he is acutely aware ofthe 
value of the pursuit of human glory and dedicates several chapters of book five to this 
topic (i.e. 12-15). His analysis of human glory and of the meaning it had in Roman 
society is more balanced and subtle than the one offered by Philosophy. In a nutshell, 
he argues that although the only true glory is the spiritual one and consists in earning 
the praise of God, the civic glory that Romans had been so committed to throughout 
their history should not be underestimated. Augustine shares the view proposed by 
Sallust and Virgil, whose considerations he quotes, that Romans did achieve great 
things in the human realm thanks to their uncommon devotion to the glory of 
Rome.?? Augustine also acknowledges that the Romans' almost single-minded quest 
to enhance the glory of their city had the indirect benefit of making them less inter- 
ested in the pursuit of bodily pleasures and wealth.?? Augustine’s analysis echoes in 
some respects the one of Cicero; the former is in fact aware of the distinction between 
genuine and false glory and outlines how Roman society itself was guided by such 
awareness. In Augustines opinion, the Roman custom of erecting temples dedicated to 
Virtue and Honour is a compelling sign of how the search for true glory was ingrained 
in the minds of the Romans.” Although Augustine highlights the limits of the Roman 
understating of glory - i.e. it focuses on human recognition only - he is very keen to 
show its benefits from a Christian perspective as well. Augustine argues that the desire 
for human glory is not holy, but it certainly is a more elevated desire than the desire 
for wealth or physical pleasures. He even goes as far as urging Christians to learn from 
the Romans' dedication to the glory of their country. The self-sacrificial attitude that 
Romans had demonstrated towards their country should be, Augustine claims, an 
example for Christians in their quest to honour the city of God.” 

In conclusion, the crucial aspect of Philosophy's discussion of glory, as with the 
analyses of other external goods, is that she can maintain her assumption that achieve- 
ments in the external world do not in any way mirror the virtues of a man’s soul only 
through concealment and distortion. Philosophy can in fact maintain her view only 
because she (i) reduces Boethius’ just aspiration to serve Rome to a pointless desire for 
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popular approval, and (ii) passes over in silence the Roman ideology of true glory. In 
other words, Philosophy does not attempt to seriously consider the ideology Boethius 
endorses and prove it wrong. She only dismisses a shallow version of it. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have given an example of how the study of the Consolation is affected 
when we place the text in its political and cultural context. I have shown how passages 
of the Consolation that are often considered colourless and repetitive take on a new 
dimension when they are read in the light of the cultural and political context in 
which they have been written. However, the study pursued in this chapter does not 
simply highlight the significance of passages often overlooked; it also calls for a recon- 
sideration of the Consolation. My investigation suggests that Philosophy’s analysis of 
external goods poses two basic problems. The first is that Philosophy’s therapy up to 
III.8 seems to be an unsuitable treatment for Boethius’ condition since her considera- 
tions of external goods do not come close to confronting the meaning that such goods 
probably had for a man such as Boethius. The second difficulty is that Philosophy’s 
analysis presents several conceptual inaccuracies. These findings may be taken to 
confirm the conclusions of the recent studies of Marenbon and Relihan who argue 
that Philosophy’s arguments are partially or completely unpersuasive.?'? On this view, 
the goal of the Consolation is that of exposing philosophy’s limitation (Marenbon) or 
failure (Relihan). 

I propose a different hypothesis. I argue that Philosophy’s inaccuracies are not signs 
of her limitations or incompetence, because they are deliberate. These inaccuracies 
are instrumental in making Philosophy’s ascetic ideal more convincing and appealing 
since they do not engage head on with the ideal Boethius embodies. It appears that 
Philosophys approach is motivated by what, she thinks, the real root of Boethius 
suffering is. He did not embrace a mistaken mindset; he has lost sight of his ultimate 
goal as a human being, i.e. becoming one with God.?" The analysis contained in 1.4 
suggests that Boethius political demise caused him to experience a risk involved in 
taking part in the vita activa — a risk that can be easily overlooked. Ideally, a philos- 
opher such as Boethius would serve the state in which he lives and, at the same time, 
maintain awareness of the truths he learned through philosophy - truths that are 
supposed to guide his political activity. Yet a philosopher who enters into the political 
arena is exposed to the risk of becoming so involved and entangled with the issues 
he faces that he might unwillingly and unwittingly lose sight of the truths that he 
discovered through his philosophical investigations. In the imagery of Platos allegory 
of the cave discussed above, Boethius left the cave and saw the Good but when he got 
back into the cave he focused on the task of freeing the prisoners to such an extent 
that he lost sight of the truths he previously discovered. On this view, Philosophy does 
not directly challenge Boethius’ political ideal since she knows that she cannot reject 
an ideal which she herself approves (to some extent) and to which Boethius is very 
much attached. She thus avoids denying the value of the vita activa but leads Boethius 
to recognize its limited importance - when compared with the ascetic life. She attains 
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such a goal by cajoling Boethius into examining the building blocks of his ideal (e.g. 
dignitas, power, fame) from a higher and more enlightened perspective, i.e. sub specie 
aeternitatis. Hence, when Philosophy examines the external goods she is ready to 
sacrifice the rigour and coherency of her investigation for the sake of leading Boethius 
to consider his situation from a different perspective. In other words, in Philosophy’s 
strategy, the therapeutic goal takes precedence over philosophical accuracy. 

The beginning of book three of the Consolation is a good example of Philosophy’s 
method. In this chapter Boethius comments, for the first time, on Philosophy's therapy 
by praising its effectiveness. What is interesting, however, is how Boethius comments 
on Philosophy's successful therapy. We would expect Boethius to praise Philosophy's 
rigorous arguments, compelling rational considerations and sharp reasoning. Although 
Boethius does praise Philosophy's 'serious arguments' (sententiarum pondere), he also 
observes that her therapy has left him ‘spellbound’ (defixerat) and ‘bewildered’ 
(stupentem) — a description that portrays Philosophy more as a sophist than a philos- 
opher?? Boethius comments suggest that Philosophy's discussion on external goods 
has been crafted to entice him with rhetorical devices as well as persuade him with 
philosophical arguments. If Philosophy does indeed act as a manipulative sophist, the 
critical thing to understand is what motivates her to proceed in such a deceptive way. 
A possible solution is that Philosophy is fully aware that she has the very delicate task of 
showing Boethius that his ideal is not wrong but that he needs to consider reality from 
a different point of view. If this is true, Philosophy is far from being an incompetent 
teacher; she is actually a very wise one. She seems, in fact, to realize that to guide a 
person to shift his viewpoint requires more than just arguments; such a subtle but 
decisive change needs the modification not only of theories and emotions but also of 
deep seated ways of conducting ones life. 

Of course, the interpretation I propose leads to the further question of why and 
how a committed philosopher such as Boethius could lose sight of his ultimate goal in 
the pursuit of his political ideals. The study, in the next two chapters, of Philosophy’s 
diagnosis of Boethius illness and of the therapy she adopts will allow us to address 
this issue. 
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217 The Consolation visually illustrates the idea that the vita activa leads to the vita 
contemplativa through the description of Philosophy’s dress: her dress has an 
embroidered ladder that connects the Greek letter P1, which refers to praxis, to the 
letter THETA that stands for theoria. 

218 Consolatio, III.1.1. 


The Illness and the Healer 


The study, in Chapter 1, of Boethius’ cultural and social background allowed us to 
reveal the complexity of the character Boethius. He is not an ordinary man who 
laments the loss of external goods, but an individual who suffers due the failure of 
his political activity - an activity which is shaped and motivated by his philosophical 
principles and the ideology of the social class to which he belongs. This conclusion 
has led us to re-evaluate the section of the Consolation (i.e. II.1-IIL8) that is mostly 
responsible for leading the reader to overlook Boethius’ true nature. We have seen 
that in IL.2-IIL.8 Philosophy intentionally flattens the complexity of Boethius’ attitude 
towards external goods and makes him appear as a man who is unable to live without 
external goods. The recognition that in IL2-IIL8 Philosophy deliberately avoids 
confronting the complexity of Boethius mindset poses the question of what motivates 
her behaviour. At the end of Chapter 1 we formulated the hypothesis that Philosophy’s 
strategy in II.1-III.8 reveals the essence of her therapy. That is, she is interested in 
diverting Boethius from his excessive attachment to his political concerns in order to 
help him regain the detached perspective that befits a philosopher. The goal of this 
chapter is to justify the hypothesis that Philosophy aims to guide Boethius to evaluate 
his life and political action sub species aeternitatis. The analysis of (i) the underlying 
cause of Boethius excessive concern for his philosophically inspired political action, 
and (ii) Philosophy's identity and therapy will show the plausibility of the hypothesis 
I formulate. 

In Chapter 1 we learned that the characters of the Consolation embody two different 
ideals: Boethius is the ideal of the vita activa; Philosophy is that of the vita contem- 
plativa. In spite of their differences, these two ideals are not incompatible; the former 
is actually an integral part of the latter. Yet Boethius’ condition illustrates the peculiar 
case in which a person’s excessive involvement in the vita activa inadvertently causes 
him to lose sight of the ultimate goal of man’s existence, i.e. becoming one with God 
- a union that is made possible only by engaging in the vita contemplativa. Boethius" 
condition poses several problems. The first is that of determining what it means for 
him ‘lose sight’ of man’s ultimate goal and how such a condition manifests. Boethius 
condition also presents the difficulty of explaining how a man who devoted his entire 
life to the study and practice of philosophy could commit such a mistake.’ Finally, 
the way in which Philosophy proceeds in order to heal Boethius has to be determined. 
What makes her job particularly difficult is that she does not have to introduce him 
to theories that he did not know and invite him to embrace a new way of life. Rather, 
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she has to re-introduce him to doctrines that he already knew and restore in him 
the ability to ‘see’ the world in the way he did before. To put it differently, Philosophy 
faces challenges that Plato did not envisage when he elaborated the allegory of the 
cave, i.e. could the philosopher's attempt to free the prisoners backfire and lead him 
to lose sight of the fact that the cave is not all that it is? And if the philosopher does 
commit such a mistake, what would it take for him to be able to leave the cave again? 
On this reading, the significance of the Consolation is that it is not simply an analysis 
of how a particular individual can overcome his despair. On the contrary, Boethius’ 
final work tackles a much more specific issue: it is a reflection on what it entails to 
be a philosopher and the challenge that such a condition involves. In other words, 
the Consolation seems to present what can be labelled as the ‘philosopher's challenge. 

The investigation of the philosopher's challenge, as it is illustrated by Boethius, 
requires the examination of the cause of Boethius condition and the therapy Philosophy 
employs to restore his happiness. In the scholarship Boethius is almost unanimously 
described as a man who suffers because of his sudden loss of external goods. Yet, as we 
have seen, the cause of his suffering is rather different. Boethius is not an ordinary man 
who cannot overcome material losses; he is a philosopher who is overwhelmed by the 
failure of his philosophically driven political activity. Philosophy describes the cause of 
Boethius' condition in a rather obscure way: she says that he ‘forgot’ philosophy. What 
makes Philosophy’s diagnosis difficult to understand is that it is not at all clear what it 
means for Boethius to ‘forget’ philosophy. Scholars do register Philosophy’s diagnosis 
but do not examine its meaning and the influence it has on her therapy. In this chapter, 
I will show that it is precisely the rather obscure claim that Boethius forgot philosophy 
that holds the key to understanding the cause and nature of his condition as well as 
the goal of Philosophy’s therapy. 

This chapter will be divided into two parts. The first part will begin with an exami- 
nation of the sources of Boethius’ ideal that a philosopher should combine vita activa 
and vita contemplativa. I will then indicate that the portrayal of Boethius as a man who 
forgot philosophy is a literary device designed to capture his inability to pursue both 
the vita activa and the vita contemplativa. The second part of the chapter will show 
that Philosophy is a character whose specific features are fashioned in order to address 
Boethius' particular condition. This section will be divided into six parts. First, I will 
highlight that the description of Philosophy at the very beginning of the Consolation 
captures several crucial aspects of her identity. In the rest of the chapter, I will devote 
separate attention to each of these aspects. 


Vita activa and vita contemplativa in the ideal 
philosopher 


Neo-Platonic philosophers do not seem to offer an analysis, comparable in length 
and depth to that of the Consolation, of how a philosopher can become so involved 
in the pursuit of the vita activa that he is led astray from seeking union with the One. 
Some thinkers such as Julian do point out that the philosopher should be realistic 
about the possibility of bringing his enlightenment into the world of ordinary people? 
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However, Julian is more concerned about the limited efficacy of the philosopher's 
political actions rather than the risks described in the Consolation. Nonetheless, 
Neo-Platonists offer a careful analysis of the ways in which a philosopher is supposed 
to combine the vita activa with the vita contemplativa. In Chapter 1 we have seen 
that O’Meara has persuasively shown that the pursuit of the vita activa was advocated 
by many Neo-Platonists and was one of their philosophical ideals? In this section I 
follow O'Mearas interpretation of, and focus on, texts which do not offer a theoretical 
account of the relation between the vita activa and the vita contemplativa, but illus- 
trate how some philosophers supposedly combined these two ideals in their lives. The 
examination of these texts should help us get a more vivid sense of the ideal Boethius 
aspired to but failed to attain. In other words, by observing how certain thinkers 
allegedly managed to combine the vita activa with the vita contemplativa we would be 
in a better position to understand how and why Boethius failed in his pursuit of the 
philosophical life. 

In this section I will examine three works which are representative of different 
Neo-Platonic schools: Iamblichus De Vita Pythagorica, Marinus’ Proclus ou sur le 
Bonheur, and Porphyry's On the Life of Plotinus. My aim is to show that the idea 
that the philosophical life consists in the pursuit of the vita activa as well as the vita 
contemplativa is a common trait of Neo-Platonism since it is advocated, though in 
different ways, by exponents of different types of Neo-Platonism. I will present the 
works of Iamblichus, Marinus and Porphyry by following a thematic rather than a 
chronological order. I will start with the text which offers the more idealistic account 
of the philosophical life and then move to works which describe more concrete 
examples of this theory. 

The De Vita Pythagorica (henceforth DVP) by Iamblichus, one of main exponents 
of Syrian Neo-Platonism, is relevant for our analysis since it consists of a description 
of a particular type of philosophical life, i.e. the life allegedly pursued by Pythagoras 
and his followers.‘ The focus of this text is in fact that of offering an account not of 
the life and works of Pythagoras but, rather, of the type of life that Pythagoras and 
his followers might have conducted. The recount of Pythagoras’ deeds is limited to 
the initial chapters of the text (1-11); the bulk of the text consists in (i) a detailed 
description of the different aspects that characterized the Pythagorean way of life (chs 
12-27), and (ii) an examination of the so-called ‘Pythagorean’ virtues (28-33). In this 
respect, it is revealing that the title of the text is 'On the Pythagorean Life' and not 
the ‘Life of Pythagoras. The DVP offers a fairly idealized picture of the Pythagoreans; 
the historical Pythagoras and the first Pythagorean communities were shrouded in 
mystery even as far back as Antiquity. Moreover, Pythagoras was a figure in which 
real and fictional elements were almost inseparably intertwined. On the whole, it 
appears that Iamblichus was more interested in offering a comprehensive picture of 
the Pythagorean way of life by threading together the different information he could 
gather than in verifying their historical accuracy. The result of Iamblichus' operation 
is a text which reveals the more minute aspects of the philosophical life that was 
supposedly conducted by Pythagoreans. Scholars think that the philosophical life 
described in the DVP probably does not reflect the kind of life that Iamblichus and 
his followers conducted. Yet it is possible that the DVP was one of the texts that a 
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beginner in Iamblichus’ school was supposed to study. In any case, it is safe to assume 
that Iamblichus regarded the DVP as a description of the type of life which, though not 
practically attainable, should be the ideal towards which his followers should aspire. 

One of the main themes of the DVP is the description of the ways in which 
Pythagoras and his followers combined a very ascetic way of life with an intense 
dedication to the well-being of the cities in which they lived. This aspect of the DVP 
emerges very clearly in the central part of the text which is devoted to a lengthy 
description of the Pythagorean way of life. This section begins with the telling but 
historically controversial claim that the Greek term philosophia was introduced by 
Pythagoras. The goal of this activity was regarded to be the contemplation of the 
noblest part of the universe, i.e. the divine realm. On this account, philosophy was 
regarded as an intellectual as well as spiritual pursuit that ultimately aims to achieve a 
form of knowledge, i.e. wisdom, which is superior to philosophy. 

In the next 15 chapters (12-27) Iamblichus offers a very detailed description of the 
type of life the Pythagoreans conducted in order to achieve wisdom. Interestingly, the 
focus of this description is the account of the different types of practices they engaged 
in; although Iamblichus does note that scholarly pursuits were a crucial part of the 
Pythagorean life he devotes relatively little attention to these activities. According to 
Iamblichus’ analysis, the people who desired to be admitted to Pythagoras’ school 
had to undergo very demanding tests over a period of several years. These tests 
were designed to assess not only the candidates' intellectual skills but their spiritual 
and moral qualities as well. The candidates had also to engage in the practices 
which constituted the bedrock of the Pythagorean way of life and demonstrate their 
suitability to such a way of life. Iamblichus also tells us that diet was an important 
part of the Pythagorean lifestyle since Pythagoreans believed that different types of 
foods have different effects on the human soul.° Together with dietary requirements 
came instruction concerning sleep - sleep deprivation was in fact a common practice 
among the Pythagoreans. Iamblichus tells us that another key tenet of the Pythagorean 
life was the practice of silence; members of Pythagoras’ schools were required to 
refrain from talking for several years in order to fully appreciate the importance and 
weight of communication." The DVP indicates that Pythagoreans developed the ability 
to master emotions and endure hardship through different types of punishments and 
restraints. These activities were also employed to instil in the members of the school 
contempt for fame, wealth, political power, etc. The Pythagorean way of life consisted 
of intellectual and spiritual activities as well. Self-examination played a central role 
as well as meditations on the central philosophical tenets of Pythagorean philosophy. 
Members of the school were also guided to develop a sense of friendship and closeness 
with people and nature; the idea was that a person should feel connected and part 
of the whole universe, animate and inanimate things alike.* All these activities were 
designed to purify (in the case of the potential members) and maintain the purity (in 
the case of the members) of a person’s soul; at the same time, these practices were 
supposed to guide a person to gain exceptional intellectual focus and clarity. 

On the account offered so far, the Pythagorean way of life is an ascetic life that is not 
too dissimilar to the one conducted, for example, by Christian monks in the Middle 
Ages. Yet Iamblichus shows that this ascetic way of life was combined with a life 
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spent in the intense pursuit of civic justice.’ According to the DVP, the Pythagorean 
vita activa took a variety of forms. Iamblichus tells us that Pythagoreans were often 
involved, in an official or unofficial capacity, in arbitrations and legal disputes.’ 
Sometimes their help was requested because of their fairness and intellectual abilities; 
on other occasions, they spontaneously offered their support when they happened 
to observe situations that required their help." Their readiness to offer their help is 
revealing since it shows their willingness to be involved in practical matters. Iamblichus 
argues that Pythagoreans also played a more significant political role by serving as 
counsellors, diplomats and rulers. The DVP reports several examples of Pythagoreans 
who were noted for their political excellence and of Italian cities successfully ruled by 
Pythagoreans; Iamblichus goes as far as claiming that Pythagoras was the inventor of 
political education." An activity in which the Pythagoreans particularly distinguished 
themselves was the crafting of constitutions. According to Iamblichus, they developed 
different types of constitution based on their philosophical understanding of reality as 
characterized by specific numerical rations.? 

The prominent role of political pursuits in the Pythagorean way of life is further 
examined in chapter thirty of the DVP. In this section of the text Iamblichus is no 
longer describing the features of the Pythagorean way of life but, rather, the virtues 
required to conduct such a life. It is thus not surprising that he would dedicate a 
lengthy chapter to the discussion of political virtues. In this case Iamblichus’ main 
focus is Pythagoras himself. Iamblichus first shows that Pythagoras trained excellent 
legislators (i.e. Charondas the Catanian, Timaratus, Zaleucus) by instilling in them 
common sense as well as political acumen." Iamblichus then recounts that Pythagoras 
was convinced of the importance that religious beliefs have in a fair city. We are told 
that Pythagoras considered the gods to be the ultimate guide of political action; he 
regarded them as the basis for the drafting of a constitution and the definition and 
implementation of justice." The DVP also notes that Pythagoras believed that human 
life requires rulers, since without them human beings would live in a state of anarchy; 
it is because of such a need that Pythagoras observed that rulers must be virtuous and 
philosophers should devote part of their life to politics. 

Before its three concluding chapters, the DVP dedicates a few chapters to the 
examination of other virtues (besides the strictly political ones) required in order to 
conduct the Pythagorean life. The analysis of courage is interesting for our purposes 
since the possession of courage is illustrated in the political as well as contemplative 
arena.'° Iamblichus tells us that Pythagoreans thought that a philosopher can prove 
his courage through his political actions. He mentions the cases of thinkers who 
bestowed freedom on certain cities, overthrew despotic regimes, stopped lawlessness, 
and expelled from the cities savages and dangerous individuals." At the same time, 
Iamblichus indicates, the Pythagoreans manifested their courage by overcoming 
the demanding challenges required to be admitted to the school of Pythagoras and 
by their assiduous and unwavering dedication to their studies. Finally, Iamblichus 
indicates that the Pythagoreans regarded the liberation from passions and the pursuit 
of spiritual and intellectual freedom from negative influences as the highest forms 
of courage. The analysis of courage effectively captures the extent to which the vita 
activa and the vita contemplativa were closely connected in the Pythagorean way of 
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life. This intrinsic unity of the vita activa with the vita contemplativa is very effec- 
tively illustrated in chapter twenty-one where Iamblichus describes the typical day 
of a Pythagorean. His day would begin with a solitary walk designed to help him to 
order and balance his soul; after a few hours devoted to scholarly pursuits, he would 
engage in sporting activities. The Pythagorean philosopher would then spend most of 
his afternoon in fulfilling his civic duties; the evening was dedicated to libations and 
would end with a lecture. In short, the typical day of a Pythagorean would involve 
scholarly, spiritual and civic activities. As we have noted above, the Pythagorean way 
of life described in the DVP may loosely reflect how some Pythagoreans may have 
envisaged the philosophical life; DVP is, however, more an indication of Iamblichus’ 
ideal of what the philosophical life should be. The importance for our investigation 
of Iamblichus' analysis of the Pythagorean way of life is that is clearly points out that 
vita activa and vita contemplativa were both crucial and compatible features of this 
way of life. 

"Proclus or on Happiness’ (Proclus ou sur le Bonheur, henceforth Proclus) by Marinus 
also examines how a philosopher can combine the vita activa with the vita contem- 
plativa.'® This text is an important addition to our investigation since it is written by 
an exponent of a Neo-Platonic school that is different from that of Iamblichus, i.e. the 
school of Athens. This account is less idealistic than the DVP since it does not discuss 
the life of thinkers shrouded in mystery; it is the account of the life of a philosopher 
written by his pupil. Yet Proclus does not present the features of a normal biography 
which aims to offer an accurate account of the life and works of the Greek philosopher. 
In Late Antiquity some of the models for philosophical biographies were the Lives 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Sophists by Philostratus and 
Lives of the Philosophers by Eunapius. In spite of their differences, these texts all offer 
accounts of the theories philosophers held and lists of their works. Marinus’ life, on 
the contrary, intends to celebrate Proclus' virtues and only occasionally refers to the 
works and theories of his master. In this respect, it is telling that the title of the text is 
not simply Proclus but also on Happiness; the second part of the title may be taken to 
suggest that the text aims to offer an illustration of how Proclus embodied a way of 
life rather than simply an account of his life and works. In this respect, Proclus is a text 
which is halfway between the DVP which, as we have seen, is a hypothetical account 
of how the Pythagoreans conducted their existence, and the Life of Plotinus which, as 
we will see, is a more conventional philosophical biography. 

The initial pages of Proclus point out one of the main themes of the text: Proclus' 
appearance and external acts mirrored his soul. Marinus goes to some length to 
describe Proclus' physical excellence; we are told of his extraordinary beauty, physical 
stamina and sensory abilities." The crucial feature of these qualities is that, Marinus 
argues, they reflected the excellence of Proclus soul; Marinus adds that throughout 
his life Proclus fell ill only on a few occasions since his soul was in perfect balance 
and harmony. 

The idea that the philosopher is a person whose inner excellence is manifested 
by his outer appearance and behaviour plays an important role in the central part of 
Proclus (chapters 14-18) in which Marinus describes some of Proclus' political activ- 
ities. To begin with, Marinus indicates that Proclus believed that a true philosophical 
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life should consist in words as well as deeds. To this end, Proclus mentored Archiadas 
so that he could acquire all the necessary virtues and skills to be a good politician. 
Proclus, however, did not simply teach aspiring politicians, he was also directly 
involved in political affairs. Marinus tells us that he took part in political deliberations 
and public debates, and liaised with magistrates to ensure that they would act with 
integrity and justice.” Marinus credits Proclus with contributing to the well-being of 
several cities by advising those in power on legislative matters.?' Marinus also reports 
that Proclus showed ‘Herculean’ fortitude when facing challenging political circum- 
stances.” In addition to these strictly political activities Proclus, Marinus tells us, was 
always keen to help those in need: he cared for his friends, helped widows, supported 
orphans and attended the sick.” 

In the final part of Proclus, Marinus turns to the examination of Proclus' contem- 
plative virtues (chapters 18-29). We are told of his uncommon commitment to 
scholarly pursuit and of how he was able to withstand the strength of human 
emotions." This section of the text also offers a lengthy examination of his religious 
practices and study of the Chaldaean Oracles — a topic that we will discuss in Chapter 
4. On the whole, the picture that we get from the final part of Proclus is that of an 
individual who was seriously committed to spiritual practices and dedicated to 
attaining a divine state. In chapter twenty-eight Marinus offers an interesting example 
of what motivated Proclus to engage in the vita activa. Marinus' explanation is that 
Proclus, because of the excellence and superior state of his soul, had for human beings 
a caring attitude that was somewhat similar to what the gods have towards inferior 
beings. On this view, Proclus' vita activa was the natural consequence of the spiritual 
excellence he acquired through the pursuit of the vita contemplativa. On the whole, 
the picture that we get from Proclus is that the true philosopher perfectly combines the 
vita activa with the vita contemplativa since the former is an outcome of the superior 
spiritual state that the philosopher possesses. 

The last text that we shall examine in this section is the On the Life of Plotinus 
(henceforth Life of Plotinus) by Porphyry. This recount ofthe founder of Neo-Platonism 
is the oldest among the texts examined in this section and is written by an exponent 
of yet another Neo-Platonic tradition: the circle of Plotinus in Rome. The Life of 
Plotinus is closer to the philosophical biographies of Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus 
and Eunapius than Marinus' Proclus. The account of the life of Plotinus contains, in 
fact, a lengthy analysis of his works - an analysis which offers us valuable information 
about the arrangements and structure of the Enneades. The reflection on the political 
activities that a philosopher, following the Platonic ideal, is supposed to engage in is 
less prominent than in Proclus but is not absent. 

The very first line of the Life of Plotinus offers a most revealing insight on the 
character of the philosopher: Porphyry tells us that Plotinus was ashamed of having 
a body. This claim, which presupposes the view that a man’s true self is his soul, sets 
the tone for the portrayal of Plotinus in the rest of the text. It is interesting to note 
the difference between the descriptions of Plotinus and Proclus that we get in the two 
biographies. Proclus is depicted as a man whose inner virtue was mirrored by the 
beauty and health of his body; Plotinus is presented as an individual disgusted by his 
body and whose sight was particularly poor. Moreover, in Marinus’ text the accounts 
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of Proclus’ political and contemplative virtues are given a similar amount of attention; 
the overarching element of the Life of Plotinus is, on the contrary, the philosopher’s 
constant striving towards the intelligible world. As soon as chapter two, we are told 
that when Plotinus died he died for a second time since he had, in a sense, already 
detached from his body during his life. Later in the text, Porphyry observes that 
Plotinus focus throughout his life was the ‘reversion to his own mind; i.e. the intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity of concentrating on his soul and the intelligible world. 
Plotinus unwavering dedication to the detachment from this world also took the 
form of a strict diet and sleep deprivation.” But Plotinus, Porphyry often remarks, 
was not simply an individual with an extraordinary drive towards reconnecting 
himself with the divine; he was a man fundamentally different from, and superior to, 
ordinary human beings.” In chapter eleven, we are told, that when some Egyptian 
priests examined Plotinus they realized with astonishment that a higher class spirit 
(daemon) was abiding in him." Plotinus' closeness with the intelligible realm was 
further witnessed by the many mystical experiences that, Porphyry tells us, he had 
during his life.” Porphyry claims that Plotinus communion with the gods was so 
intense that when he wrote he did it under the guidance and inspiration of the gods.? 
In the final pages of the text, Porphyry very aptly concludes his account of Plotinus 
life by quoting and commenting on what the oracle of Apollo revealed to Plotinus 
followers about the whereabouts of their master's soul after his death. The oracle, not 
surprisingly, says that Plotinus resided in the divine realm, a realm which he strived 
to reach throughout his life.?? 

The analysis offered so far gives a picture of Plotinus as a man who conducted an 
ascetic life and was fully focused on ascending to the intelligible realm. Yet the Life 
of Plotinus contains several accounts of his political interests and activities. The most 
impressive of all, as we have seen in Chapter 1, was his attempt to found a city run 
by philosophers: Platonopolis. This city was supposed to be a practical realization of 
Platos political ideals.*! Porphyry also tells us that Plotinus was often entrusted by 
very prominent Romans with the care of orphans. Porphyry recounts the extreme 
dedication and care that Plotinus put into administrating these childrens material 
possessions - a care dictated by the belief that people who do not pursue a philo- 
sophical life need to rely on material substances. Porphyry tells us further that Plotinus 
was involved in the civic life of Rome, though not in an official capacity, and was 
profoundly respected by all politicians.? Although the description of Plotinus vita 
activa is not as detailed and rich as the one of Proclus offered by Marinus, the picture 
that we get is that Plotinus was rather involved in the civic life of Rome. 

In conclusion, the more or less realistic accounts of the Neo-Platonic ideal of the 
philosophical life that we examined in this chapter have showed that the vita activa 
and the vita contemplativa were regarded to be as two perfectly integrated and funda- 
mental aspects of the existence of a philosopher. In other words, a philosopher was 
supposed to combine spiritual and intellectual excellence with an intense commitment 
to the well-being of the city or state in which he lived. In the following pages we shall 
see that the character Boethius illustrates how the unity of this ideal can be dramati- 
cally broken. 
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Boethius illness: forgetfulness 


In L4 Boethius indicates that he was a follower of the Neo-Platonic ideal according to 
which a true philosopher should combine the vita activa with the vita contemplativa. 
He remarks that his life was driven by the attempt to (i) benefit the state in which he 
lived through the application of his philosophical beliefs (1.4.5-6), and (ii) embody 
the Pythagorean maxim ‘follow the god’ (1.4.39). Yet the despair which Boethius 
suffers due to the failure of his philosophically driven political action indicates that 
the way in which he pursued the Neo-Platonic ideal has been mistaken. The nature 
of Boethius’ mistake is revealed by Philosophy through her diagnosis that his suffering 
is caused by his forgetfulness of her teachings. Philosophy's diagnosis, however, is not 
easy to understand since it is not immediately apparent what is entailed in saying that 
a person forgot philosophy. 

The examination of what Boethius forgot will help us gain a better sense of 
Philosophy's diagnosis. In 1.2.5 she claims that Boethius ‘has forgotten for a little 
while who he is? In L.6.16-17 Philosophy says to him: ‘you have stopped knowing 
who you yourself are?* The meaning of these claims is initially quite obscure since 
Philosophy does not explain any further exactly what she means with these statements. 
Is she saying that Boethius forgot his identity as an individual (i.e. his name, his past 
and his place in society, etc.)? Or is she implying that Boethius forgot what it entails 
to be a man? The most insightful hint on how to interpret these texts is offered in 
lines L6.12-15 where Philosophy connects Boethius' forgetfulness of who he is to his 
incapacity to recall the ‘appropriate’ definition of ‘man. To Philosophys question ‘what 
is a man?’ Boethius answers by giving the typical Aristotelian ‘logical’ or ‘dialectical’ 
definition of ‘man; i.e. ‘mortal creature endowed with reason.” Philosophy regards his 
answer as inaccurate and what follows suggests that she is looking for another type of 
definition, but she does not say which one. We are, hence, once more left to wonder 
what exactly Boethius forgot. Nonetheless, in the following lines Philosophy provides 
an indirect indication of why Boethius’ definition is inaccurate. In 1.6.19 she claims: 


But you may thank the author of all health that you have not yet completely lost 
your true nature." 


This claim is usually interpreted metaphorically to express that Boethius sickness did 
not completely overtake him. Nonetheless, this claim can also be taken to indicate that 
Boethius is no longer aware of a crucial aspect of his nature, though he still possesses 
it. On this analysis, it appears that the core of Boethius’ problem is that he endorses 
an account of human nature that, though partially correct, leads him to overlook the 
true essence of human beings. In this respect, it is useful to consider the terminology 
Philosophy employs in book one to capture Boethius' forgetfulness of his nature as 
a human being. When in L2.5 Philosophy claims: ‘he [Boethius] has forgotten for a 
little while who he is (sui paulisper oblitus est)’ she uses the verb obliviscor. Typically, 
obliviscor is used to mean ‘to forget’ in a general way; yet when it is employed with the 
genitive case, as in L2.5 (sui ... oblitus est), it means something more specific, i.e. ‘to 
be untrue to ones character?" Interestingly, obliviscor is also used in this same way in 
1.6.18 when Philosophy argues: ‘you are confused because you have forgotten who you 
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are.** In 1.6.17 Philosophy uses yet another verb to indicate that the source of Boethius 
troubles is the forgetfulness of who he is. She says: 


Now I know - she said - a different cause, or better the most serious cause of your 
sickness: you have stopped knowing who you are.” 


The verbs used in these lines to express forgetfulness are nosco (to know) connected 
with desisto (to stop); nosco is generally taken to mean 'to know; but it can also be inter- 
preted to mean ‘to know a persons character. On the whole, Philosophy’s use of the 
terms obliviscor and nosco indicates that for Boethius to have forgotten what it means 
to be a human being ultimately means that he lost a ‘sense of self’. This terminology 
should be handled with care since Boethius’ idea of self does not capture his individu- 
ality as a contemporary reader might expect. For him, to lose a sense of self or to be 
untrue to his character is to be unaware of what his ultimate goal as a human being is. 

Philosophy reveals to Boethius what it means to be a human being in the second 
part of her therapy where she (i) explicitly states that human beings are ultimately 
driven by the natural desire to become one with God (III.9-12), and (ii) explains what 
it entails to shape one's existence to attain such a goal (IV.1-4). On this account, it 
becomes apparent that Boethius forgetfulness of his true essence as a human being 
is the unwanted consequence of his excessive concern for his politically driven philo- 
sophical action. We have seen that according to Neo-Platonic thinkers the vita activa 
and vita contemplativa are perfectly compatible. Yet, the vita activa is a virtuous way of 
conducting our life only as far as its pursuit does not interfere with the pursuit of the 
union with God. Boethius mistake is thus that in his dedication to his political goal 
he lost sight of his ultimate goal. In this respect, it is revealing that Boethius offers a 
definition of man (i.e. ‘mortal creature endowed with reason) that contains no recog- 
nition of mans spiritual nature. 

The analysis carried out so far indicates that the cause of Boethius’ suffering is a 
mistaken perspective. Contrary to the picture that is typically offered in the schol- 
arship, Boethius does not need to learn theories he does not know - theories which 
would change his way of evaluating the world and thus his condition. Rather, Boethius’ 
suffering is the result of his excessive focus on one aspect of his philosophical life, i.e. 
the vita activa. Boethius does know that his ultimate goal is to become one with God, 
yet he is so immersed in his political pursuits that he has lost sight of such a goal. 
The consequence of no longer being aware that life should ultimately be dedicated 
to seeking union with God is that Boethius evaluates reality in the wrong way. When 
an individual centres his life on the pursuit of becoming one with God he develops 
a specific mindset, i.e. he is aware of the limited importance of worldly affairs. The 
pursuit of the union with God makes an individual aware that the true reality is the 
intelligible world. In IV.1, Philosophy shows that this is the perspective the human soul 
has when she detaches from the body and ascends to the higher realm of reality. The 
two further doctrines that, Philosophy argues, Boethius has forgotten, further confirms 
this picture." In L6.10-20 Philosophy maintains that Boethius incapacity to recall 
mans nature caused him to forget that the universe has a goal and is ordered in such 
a way that good people are rewarded and evil ones are punished. In 1.6.10 she asks 
Boethius whether he ‘remembers what the purpose of the universe is’ and realizes that 
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he does not.” In other words, Boethius’ forgetfulness of his true nature leads him to 
incorrectly evaluate the effects of his actions and what determines them. Interestingly, 
the core of Philosophy's cure to Boethius' forgetfulness of mans free will and that the 
universe is just consists in guiding him to consider his actions and their effects from 
the superior perspective of the ascended soul.” 

The terminology Philosophy employs to capture Boethius forgetfulness of the goal 
of the universe offers further indication that the root of his condition is being unaware 
of the perspective from which the universe should be considered. In 1.6.10 Philosophy 
uses the verb memini in order to capture Boethius' forgetfulness of the purpose of the 
universe (meministine quis sit rerum finis). Although the most common meaning of 
memini is ‘to remember, the verb can also be used to mean ‘to be mindful, ‘to pay 
heed’ and ‘to attend to.“ The use of the verb memini suggests that what Philosophy 
wants to know is not whether Boethius can recall a particular philosophical theory 
but, rather, whether he is aware that the universe has a goal. To have awareness that 
the universe has a goal allows human beings to evaluate what happens in the human 
realm from the enlightened perspective of the ascended soul and thus more easily deal 
with the despair they feel when they experience injustice in their lives. Throughout 
book one Boethius is portrayed as lacking this type of awareness; the desperation he 
expresses in I.m.5.30-50, where he describes the anarchy that characterizes human 
affairs, is insightful since it is a sign that he is unable to observe the events of his life 
from the superior perspective of the ascended soul. 

On the whole, Boethius excessive focus on his philosophically driven political 
action has caused him to forget (i) man’s nature, (ii) that there is order and justice in 
the human domain, and (iii) that human beings are free. In other words, Boethius is so 
immersed in his political action that he can no longer consider the material world for 
what it is — he is unable to see the world sub specie aeternitatis. To put it in the terms 
of Platos allegory of the cave, Boethius has become so entangled in the task of freeing 
the prisoners that he is longer aware that there is a world outside the cave. 

Boethius suffering poses the question of how his disproportionate interest in his 
philosophically driven political action could lead to such extreme consequences. The 
Consolation's answer is that when a philosopher excessively focuses on the material 
world and is not sufficiently aware that the human realm should be considered from 
the detached perspective of the ascended soul, he becomes exposed to the power of 
his emotions. In the terms of Platos allegory of the cave, when the philosopher goes 
back to the cave he should constantly remind himself that the cave is not the real world 
since his emotions have the power to obfuscate his mind. Book one of the Consolation 
shows that Boethius’ excessive focus on his political life causes him to fall into the 
grips of his emotions and, in turn, to lose sight of philosophy's teachings. At the very 
beginning of the Consolation, when Philosophy arrives in Boethius prison and sees 
him surrounded by the Muses of Poetry, she chases them away with these words: 


These are the ladies who with their sterile thorns of emotions kill the rich product 
of reason, accustom the mind of men to disease, and do not liberate it.“ 


The meaning of Philosophy’s words is clear: Boethius has become so enslaved to his 
emotions that he can no longer access his intellectual capacities. This same point is 
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expressed in lines I.3.1-3 with an allegory. During his first encounter with Philosophy, 
Boethius recognizes her only after she has dried his tears. Boethius tears clearly 
represent his emotions; the purpose of the allegory is to indicate that his emotions are 
so strong that they impede his capacity to recognize the personification of philosophy. 
The relationship between Boethius’ incapacity to recall the teachings of philosophy and 
his emotions is explicitly stated in 1.6.11. Boethius claims: 


I heard it once [i.e. what the goal of the universe is] but the sorrow has weakened 
my memory.^* 


Similarly in the following lines Philosophy connects Boethius forgetfulness to his 
emotional state while commenting on his incapacity to recall what the goal of the 
universe is. She says: 


So how can it be, if you know the beginning of things, that you ignore what is 
their end? These are, indeed, the features of passions which, although have the 
strength to move a man from his proper place, cannot shatter him and uproot 
him completely." 


The study of the cause of Boethius’ illness has revealed that he does not need to learn 
theories that are new to him but, rather, regain the ability to see the world sub specie 
aeternitatis — an ability that a man has when he is aware that his ultimate goal is to seek 
union with God. In order to regain awareness of his natural goal as a human being, 
however, Boethius has first to free himself from the grip of the emotions which dull 
and confuse his intellect. This conclusion raises the issue of how Philosophy should 
proceed in order to heal Boethius. The view, common in the scholarship, that Boethius 
can be healed exclusively by Philosophy's doctrines is not viable since his challenge is 
(i) not that of learning new doctrines but (ii) that of regaining the capacity to see the 
world from the right perspective. To be sure, Philosophy's doctrines play an important 
role in her therapy, yet they are not sufficient to address Boethius’ peculiar condition. 
Boethius. condition requires a healer that is capable not only of conveying ideas but, 
more crucially, to (i) first tame Boethius' emotions, and (ii) eventually guide him to 
shift his focus from the material to the intelligible world. The study, in the following 
pages of this chapter, of the peculiar features of Philosophy will allow us to better 
understand how she proceeds to heal Boethius. 


Philosophy, a peculiar character 


The identity of Philosophy is difficult to determine. Her conduct and views may not, 
in fact, meet the expectations of contemporary readers and scholars familiar with 
similar personifications in ancient and medieval texts.** It is plausible to presume that 
the character who embodies the discipline of philosophy would (i) appeal to Boethius 
reason only, (ii) rely solely on rigorous and coherent arguments, (iii) formulate 
doctrines that are compatible with each other, and (iv) adopt a tightly knit and straight- 
forward line of reasoning. Yet, Philosophy proceeds quite differently. She appeals to 
Boethius emotions as well as to his reason and relies on arguments that belong to very 
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different and not easily reconcilable philosophical schools. Furthermore, she does not 
follow a clearly traceable line of investigation but often allows her train of thought to 
be diverted by Boethius enquiries. Philosophy’s most surprising aspect is, however, 
the style through which she conveys her views. The most notable feature of her style 
is the combination, throughout the Consolation, of prose and poetry: almost each of 
her prose sections is preceded or followed by a poem. In addition to the extensive use 
of poetry, Philosophy makes ample use of very diverse rhetorical devices: exempla, 
personification, myths, sententiae, etc. These peculiar ways in which Philosophy 
proceeds constitute the fundamental exegetical difficulty posed by this character. It is, 
in fact, difficult to determine the identity of a character, i.e. Philosophy, who operates 
in ways that are not typically associated with the discipline she is supposed to embody. 

The scholarship offers two different ways of dealing with the complexity of 
Philosophy’s identity. One is the ‘traditional’ approach which involves predominantly 
focusing on Philosophy’s arguments and minimizing or passing over in silence her less 
conventional features.” This approach makes it easier to assess Philosophy’s identity 
since it reduces her to a less complex and more familiar character. For example, in his 
influential study Courcelle establishes Philosophy’s identity predominately by assessing 
the fundamental philosophical inspiration of her doctrines? He concludes that 
Philosophy embodies a particular philosophical school, i.e. Neo-Platonism; her use of 
theories belonging to other philosophical traditions is minimized by observing that 
such theories do not impinge on her general philosophical outlook. Yet the traditional 
approach presents several exegetical difficulties. One is that it fails to properly reflect 
on the reasons that motivate Philosophy to not confine her reflections exclusively to a 
specific philosophical tradition. Moreover, the identification of Philosophy with only 
some of her doctrines disregards the fact that her identity is also determined by the 
peculiar ways through which she conveys her views. The third difficulty of the tradi- 
tional approach is that it overlooks that the Consolation does not portray Philosophy 
simply as a conveyer of doctrines; the text also dedicates substantial attention to the 
way in which she interacts with Boethius. The interaction between the two characters 
of the Consolation is, in fact, carefully and subtly crafted by Boethius. The failure to 
examine Philosophys behaviour and recognize its significance for the Consolation 
inevitably limits our understanding of this character and thus of the whole text. 

In recent years, some scholars (Dronke, Marenbon, Relihan) have studied 
Philosophy in a more comprehensive way and highlighted the ‘unconventional’ 
features of her arguments and behaviour (i.e. the use of poetry, the lack of a clear 
line of reasoning, the presence of unconvincing arguments and the use of views 
belonging to different philosophical schools). These scholars claim that Boethius 
portrayal of Philosophy as a character who says and does things that do not meet the 
standards of the discipline she embodies is a literary device which displays philoso- 
phy's partial or total incapacity to achieve her goals, i.e. (i) producing complete and 
entirely coherent arguments, and (ii) healing people in distress. The approach these 
studies follow is, however, exegetically problematic since they make no attempt to 
determine the notion of philosophy that the Consolation conveys through Philosophy. 
These studies follow, in fact, what can be called a ‘top-down approach: they assume, 
without explanation, a particular understanding of what philosophy is supposed to 
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be and impose this rigid cast over Philosophy. Philosophy’s failure to fit this specific 
model is taken to be a clear indication that she falls short of the requirements of her 
discipline. On this approach, no consideration is given to the fact that Philosophy’s 
unconventional features may be an integral part of an articulate, though uncommon, 
notion of philosophy. 

In this chapter I adopt a different strategy. I argue that in order to properly assess 
Philosophy’s identity it is necessary to leave behind any preconceived idea or expec- 
tation of what philosophy is supposed to be. We should thus simply register how 
the Consolation actually portrays Philosophy - no matter how puzzling or surprising 
this portrait may be. To this end, I will follow a ‘bottom-up’ approach. I will register 
Philosophy’s views and behaviour throughout the Consolation and on the basis of the 
information that can be gathered from the text I will trace the picture of Philosophy’s 
identity that emerges. This approach requires gaining a general sense of what 
Philosophy says and does in the text. In this chapter I will thus offer a bird’s-eye view 
of Philosophy’s theories and conduct: a more specific analysis of how she conveys her 
therapy will be given in the next chapter. 


The appearance of Philosophy 


Philosophy appears in the first prose section of Consolation. Her initial actions and 
the elaborate portrayal of her appearance offer, in an allegorical way, a preliminary 
indication of the salient features of her identity - each of these features emerges 
more clearly as the Consolation progresses. The description of Philosophy’s physical 
appearance sets her very obviously apart from human beings.” Her penetrative eyes 
highlight her superior intellectual skills, her glow indicates her extraordinary strength 
and her majestic look suggests her distinction. Most uncommon also is her height 
that, Boethius says, varies: at one time she has human dimensions; at another she 
reaches the heavens.? Scholars have debated whether or not these features can be 
taken as an indication that Philosophy is the embodiment of Divine Intelligence.** Even 
if we do not endorse such a contested interpretation, it is safe to claim that Philosophy’s 
physical description does indicate that that there is a difference of status between her 
and Boethius. The knowledge that Philosophy embodies naturally puts her in a position 
of superiority with respect to Boethius. This asymmetry between the two characters 
of the Consolation is highlighted by the role of teacher and physician that Philosophy 
enacts throughout the text. 

The detailed description in I.1.3-4 of the robe Philosophy wears offers further 
indications of her identity. Her robe suggests that she embodies, as we might expect, 
reason. This aspect of her identity is revealed through an indirect, learned allusion. 
The claim in I.1.3 that Philosophy has woven her robe herself alludes to the description 
of Athenas robe in the Iliad (V, 734) where Homer tells us that the goddess manufac- 
tured her robe. It is, however, possible that in these lines Boethius is referring not just 
to Homers description but also to its symbolic interpretation offered by Proclus. The 
latter interprets Athena's robe to represent the goddesss intellectual abilities since, in 
his view, in sewing her robe she also threaded together her own thoughts.* The role of 
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Athena as patroness of philosophy makes it likely that Philosophy would wear a robe 
which recalls the one of the goddess. 

The nature of Philosophy’s intellectual abilities symbolized by her robe is further 
revealed by the Greek letters THETA and P1 which, the Consolation says, are interwoven 
in the top and bottom of her garment respectively. Typically, the letter THETA is taken 
to signify theoria; the letter Pr to mean praxis." Literally speaking, theoria means 
abstract, pure thinking; praxis signifies action. Nonetheless, when used in a philo- 
sophical context these meanings should be further refined. The division of philosophy 
into theoria and praxis is commonplace in Neo-Platonic philosophy; it does not 
necessarily refer to different branches of philosophy but, more generally, to different, 
yet mutually dependent, aspects of philosophy. These aspects can be captured from 
different, but related perspectives. From one perspective, theoria and praxis refer to 
two different ways of thinking. Theoria signifies the most abstract way of thinking that 
examines the structure of reality. On the contrary, praxis refers to the thinking process 
required to deliberate how to act or, more generally, to determine how a person should 
conduct his life in the material world. According to a different perspective, what 
distinguishes theoria and praxis is their aim. The purpose of theoria is to focus man's 
attention on the highest principles of reality and contribute to the process of seeking 
union with God. Praxis differs from theoria since it aims to guide a human being to 
conduct his life in the material world. 

These two related senses of theoria and praxis are initially and indirectly revealed 
by the Consolation's description of a further detail of Philosophy robe: the letters 
THETA and Pr are connected by a ladder which, we are told, allows ‘ascending’ from rt 
to THETA.” The image of the ladder that connects praxis to theoria was not uncommon 
in Late Antiquity and was interpreted in different ways. Augustine, Nicomachus of 
Gerasa and Boethius (De Institutione Arithmetica, 1.1.64-7) use the image of the 
ladder to indicate the ascent from a lower (praxis) to a higher (theoria) kind of intel- 
lectual pursuit? Theoria refers to the investigation of the highest and most abstract 
entities; praxis is the study of how a human being should act in the world. On this 
interpretation, the rungs of the ladder which allow ascension from praxis to theoria 
can be interpreted to symbolically represent the seven liberal arts (i.e. grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy). However, in Late Antiquity the 
image of the ladder was also taken to indicate the ascent from practical to intellectual 
virtues; in this case the rungs of the ladder would represent the virtues that allow the 
ascent from praxis to theoria . On this reading, praxis and theoria capture different 
features of the human soul. The virtues associated with praxis are what is required to 
determine how to conduct one’s life and be able to live in a philosophical way; the 
virtues connected with theoria are the intellectual abilities without which it is not 
possible to engage in the most abstract form of thinking. These two exegeses of the 
image of the ladder are not mutually exclusive, but complement each other since they 
capture two related perspectives from which praxis and theoria can be considered. 
The former interpretation considers praxis and theoria as intellectual pursuits; the 
latter focuses on their psychological dimension. It is interesting to note that both 
interpretations are also documented by the ways in which some miniatures of 
medieval manuscripts of the Consolation represent the ladder on Philosophy's robe. A 
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twelfth-century manuscript held in the Vienna Nationalbibliothek portrays the ladder’s 
rungs as the four cardinal virtues (i.e. temperantia, fortitudo, iustitia, prudentia). On 
a different manuscript (dated 1253) held in the Leipzig Universitatsbibliothek the 
rungs are depicted as the seven liberal arts.” 

The elaborate picture of the ladder captures, though only in a preliminary way, 
several crucial features of the discipline Philosophy embodies. The first is that theoria 
and praxis are intrinsically connected within Philosophy and that the former can be 
reached only through the latter. The picture of the ladder also shows that the seven 
liberal arts are not external to Philosophy, but integral to her: they are what allow the 
ascension from a lower (praxis) to a higher (theoria) domain of philosophy. Finally, 
the image of the ladder also suggests that Philosophy embodies not simply a series of 
theories, but also the ability to conduct ones life according to specific precepts. 

The features of Philosophy’s robe can be further understood when examined in 
the light of Boethius’ condition. Given that Boethius mistake has been that of putting 
excessive focus on his political activities to the detriment of his theoretical ones, it is 
revealing that Philosophy’s robe indicates that her essence is the perfect combination 
of the two (vita activa and vita contemplativa) — a view that is perfectly in accordance 
with the one offered by Iamblichus, Marinus and Porphyry analysed in 2.1. 

The first chapter of the Consolation ends with Philosophy’s dramatic clash with 
the Muses of Poetry. She chases the Muses of Poetry away from Boethius since she 
claims that their presence is further endangering his condition and she is the only one 
who can truly heal him. This scene alludes to two key aspects of Philosophy's identity. 
The first is quite obvious and very visible in the rest of book one, i.e. Philosophy is 
a physician. The second aspect is more complex. Philosophy's rejection of what the 
Muses of Poetry can offer Boethius is an indirect indication of what she is capable 
of offering him. Philosophy claims that the action of the Muses of Poetry is harmful 
since it is intensifying Boethius negative emotions instead of healing them.9 This 
negative evaluation of the Muses of Poetry is, however, problematic for two reasons. 
The first is that Philosophy makes extensive use of poetry throughout the Consolation; 
the second is that a few lines later Philosophy refers to her own Muses on whom she 
intends to rely in order to heal Boethius. The text does not offer any immediate clari- 
fication as to the identity of this second group of Muses, although the iconographic 
tradition suggests that they represent the seven liberal arts.* At this stage, it is not 
possible to reach a definitive conclusion about the identity of the ‘philosophical’ Muses 
and the ways in which Philosophy differs from the Muses she rejects.® Nonetheless, 
it seems apparent - as it will become more evident in Chapter 3 - that, in order to 
heal Boethius, Philosophy does not intend to limit her action to the methods that are 
commonly attributed to philosophy. Rather, she is determined to make full use of what 
other disciplines, typically distinguished from philosophy, have to offer. This aspect of 
Philosophy's identity had already been suggested by the image, discussed above, of the 
ladder which connects praxis and theoria through the seven liberal arts. 

The depiction of Philosophy in book one reveals, though in a preliminary way 
only, three key aspects of her identity. Philosophy (i) is the doctor of Boethius’ soul, 
(ii) consists not simply in theories but also in the ability to embody them, and (iii) 
operates through quite diverse disciplines. The depiction of Philosophy as a doctor 
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has been long noted in the scholarship. Yet, quite surprisingly, scholars did not 
investigate how the enactment of this role impacts on the way Philosophy proceeds 
in the Consolation. The characterization of Philosophy as a doctor generates, in fact, 
several questions concerning her conduct. Does her therapeutic goal affect the way 
she conveys her theories? Does her intention to heal Boethius influence the line of 
reasoning she follows in the text? Is her choice of arguments subordinated to her 
therapeutic aim? The remaining two aspects of Philosophy’s identity outlined in this 
section did not receive much attention in the scholarship. The fact that Philosophy 
embodies not simply theories, but also the ability to enact them calls for a reflection 
on the means she employs to try to heal Boethius. Philosophy’s reliance on disciplines 
different from the one she embodies has significant consequences for the way the role 
of poetry and rhetoric in the Consolation is evaluated. More generally, we need to 
assess whether the three features of Philosophy’s identity individuated in this section 
are integrated by Boethius in a coherent way or whether they end up creating a contra- 
dictory and paradoxical character. The next sections of this chapter and Chapter 3 will 
address these questions. 


Living as a philosopher 


The Consolation begins, as we have seen, in a dramatic way with the complex and 
allegorical description of Philosophy’s appearance. This description does allude to 
some key aspects of Philosophy’s identity but only in an oblique way as it mainly 
employs innuendos and symbols. It is only from I.2 onwards that Philosophy's identity 
is traced in a clearer and more direct way. The first feature of Philosophy's identity 
that emerges, when she directly addresses Boethius, is her capacity to teach men how 
to properly conduct their lives. She conveys this aspect of herself through two very 
different metaphors. In 1.2.2, she refers to her teachings as the ‘milk and ‘food’ that 
permit an individual to reach his full intellectual and spiritual maturity.® In 1.2.3 she 
uses a military metaphor to illustrate the protection she offers human beings: she 
portrays herself as the weapons that make men capable of defending themselves from 
any challenge that life presents to them.” 

The role of Philosophy as ‘life-teacher’ emerges even more clearly in L3. This 
section of the Consolation is particularly significant since it consists in what may 
be called 'Philosophy's self-presentation. Earlier in the Consolation, she did mention 
some features of her identity and Boethius described her appearance; it is, however, 
only in 1.3 that she offers an extended, direct description of who she is. Philosophy 
reveals her identity by referring to individuals who, throughout ancient history, had 
been recognized as extraordinary examples of what it means to be a philosopher. 
She mentions Socrates - the model of the sage for many ancient philosophical 
schools - and several other Greek (i.e. Anaxagoras, Zeno of Elea) and Roman (i.e. 
Canius, Seneca and Soranus) philosophers. It is telling that Philosophy emphasizes 
not the intellectual distinction of these thinkers, but their ability to live virtuously 
and face challenging situations with courage. These two related aspects are the focus 
of Philosophy's 'self-description' in L3. She observes that it is because philosophers 
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conduct virtuous lives that evil men often oppress them. This remark refers explicitly 
to Boethius who, according to his own account in L4, has also been persecuted 
because of his dedication to philosophy. Nonetheless, Philosophy reminds Boethius 
that a life devoted to philosophy, far from making a man simply the victim of 
evil people, renders a person immune from any attack or change of fortune. The 
embodiment of philosophy's precepts allows men to acquire the capacity to remain 
unaffected by the reversals of fortune. A few lines later, Philosophy illustrates this idea 
with a military image: she claims that when there is danger she and the philosophers 
gather into the citadel under the guidance of 'our leader' (nostra dux). This image is 
somewhat difficult to interpret since the identity of the leader that guides Philosophy 
and the philosophers is not clear. It is possible to think that the leader is 'reason' or a 
higher form of understanding, i.e. ‘wisdom’; the passage, however, does not offer any 
definitive indication. Nonetheless, what this image does clearly indicate is that there is 
a ‘place’ where philosophers such as Boethius can retire when they are in danger. This 
place is the inner condition which a philosopher possesses when he lives according 
to philosophy's precepts. Boethius, Philosophy claims, has been incapable of moving 
into such a citadel and thus is unable to cope with his change of fortune. On this view, 
moving into the impenetrable citadel is not a retreat but, rather, the turning to what 
is really valuable. In this respect, it is telling that Philosophy claims that in gathering 
in the citadel she and the philosophers leave those who assault them to "sack useless 
possessions.” In the poem that follows I.3, Philosophy further illustrates this idea by 
contrasting the condition of her pupils with that of those who do not follow her. She 
juxtaposes the image of a sage whose inner strength is so great that even a tyrant 
cannot have real power over him with that of a man who lacks self-mastery and, 
consequently, is exposed to danger.” 

It is important to note that the portrayal of philosophy as a "life-teacher; that plays 
such a crucial role in the initial pages of the Consolation, is very much in line with the 
idea of philosophy that Boethius expresses in earlier works.” In this respect, book six 
of Boethius’ Commentary on Ciceros Topics is particularly relevant. In this section of 
the text Boethius discusses the meaning of the notion of ‘necessity’; he remarks that 
there are things which are not necessary for our immediate physical survival but are, 
nevertheless, preferable to the things that we require in order to live (e.g. food, shelter, 
etc.).” These preferable but not necessary things belong to the species of bonum and 
one of them is philosophy. Boethius claims that philosophy, although not necessary for 
our physical survival, is what makes our life worth living. The practice of philosophy 
renders our life ‘special’ (raro) since it gives our existence purpose and meaning; if it 
were not for philosophy, human beings would be just like animals whose only goal 
in life is to survive. The idea that philosophy does not only consist in the knowledge 
of a set of doctrines is also emphasized by Boethius in his first commentary on the 
Isagoge of Porphyry. Boethius explains that to engage in philosophy means, ultimately, 
to embrace in an intellectual and spiritual journey that leads human beings to seek 
unity with God.” Interestingly, these considerations are echoed by Boethius remark in 
Consolation 1.4.39 where he claims that, throughout his life, his philosophical activity 
has ultimately consisted in the attempt to embrace Pythagoras’ dictum ‘follow the 
god.” 
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Philosophy's self-description in L.3 also contains a sort of ‘warning note, an 
admonition on how to avoid misunderstanding her identity. She employs a peculiar 
image, i.e. that of a group of philosophers who have dragged her along and torn her 
dress into pieces.” This image describes the situation in which someone misuses 
philosophy (dragging Philosophy) and breaks its unity (tearing Philosophy’s dress). 
The philosophers in question, Philosophy claims in 1.3.6-9, are ‘mobs’ of Epicureans, 
Stoics and ‘other schools’ which she does not name. Notoriously, Philosophy's remarks 
in these lines pose an important exegetical difficulty: it is unclear why she attacks 
Stoics and Epicureans, given that she does rely on their theories and consolatory 
methods later in the text.” Moreover, some of the thinkers (i.e. Canius, Seneca and 
Soranus) that Philosophy mentions in I.3 as examples of what she stands for are Stoic 
philosophers. A possible solution to this difficulty is to take the remark contained in 
1.3.6-9 not as a general rejection of Stoic and Epicurean philosophy, but as a criticism 
of some of the followers of these philosophical schools. In this respect, it is noteworthy 
that she does not generally refer to Epicureans and Stoics but to ‘mobs’ of Epicureans 
and Stoics; this qualification suggests that she is singling out a particular group among 
them. The specific way in which the ‘mobs of Epicureans, Stoics and other schools’ 
misunderstand Philosophy becomes clear in 1.3.7 where she argues that their mistake 
was to misinterpret the figure of Socrates. Socrates, Philosophy explains in 1.3.6, is the 
example of a philosopher who was able to embody her precepts and thus face death 
with dignity and courage. Given Philosophy’s emphasis on Socrates’ capacity to live 
according to her precepts, it may be argued that the mistake committed by the ‘mobs 
of Epicureans, Stoics and other thinkers’ was to think that Socrates’ example illustrates 
that to be a philosopher is merely to embrace a certain lifestyle. On this reading, the 
image of Epicureans, Stoics and other thinkers mistreating Philosophy may be inter- 
preted as an allegorical depiction of the behaviour of someone who focuses on one 
aspect of philosophy only and, in so doing, compromises the unity of the discipline. 
This interpretation appears to be further supported by the fact that in Antiquity there 
were people who believed that to be a philosopher only requires embracing a lifestyle 
rather than also engaging in theoretical investigations." 

Philosophy’s self-description resumes in 1.5 after she has allowed Boethius to reflect 
on his own situation. This description further clarifies the picture of her identity 
that she offered so far since she does not simply state that she is a safe haven from 
the dangers of the material world, but explains why. Philosophy portrays herself as 
the discipline that guides man to inhabit their ‘native land’ (patria).? This image is 
common among Neo-Platonic philosophers whose influence on the Consolation is 
well documented; these thinkers tend to use the image of the native land to indicate 
the realm of reality from which the human soul originates. However, the critical 
thing to understand is that, according to Neo-Platonists, the native land is a realm 
that an individual is able to access through the study and practice of philosophy.” In 
other words, a human being does not necessarily need to literally separate from his 
body and leave the material world in order to 'ascend' to the higher realm of reality. 
The study and practice of philosophy allows human beings to reach a higher level of 
consciousness and ‘inhabit’ a higher realm of reality. When human beings reach a 
higher level of consciousness, they acquire a more profound understanding of human 
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affairs and, in contrast to ordinary human beings, no longer consider certain events 
as negative. Such a level of consciousness allows human beings to be in an inner 
condition that gives them the strength to cope with any change of fortune. 

The description of philosophy as the discipline that permits us to reach the intel- 
ligible realm is particularly significant given that the cause of Boethius’ sickness is his 
excessive focus on his political mission and his consequent inability to see the world 
sub specie aeternitatis. It is thus quite safe to assume that when Philosophy remarks 
that Boethius has left his native land, she means that he is no longer in the state of 
consciousness that would allow him to react to his imprisonment and his political 
demise with the detachment and inner strength typical of a philosopher.? In other 
words, Boethius forgetfulness of philosophy put him in a condition of danger since 
he is no longer in the inner condition which allows him to cope with his change of 
fortune. 

The Consolation does not, however, simply point out the challenge that Boethius 
experiences due to the failure of his philosophically driven political action; it also 
offers a solution. The next section will examine the healing methods Philosophy 
employs to help Boethius overcome his condition. 


Philosophy, a ‘dialectical’ doctor 


The idea that philosophy is the discipline that cures the ills of man's soul is not a novelty 
introduced by the Consolation, but has a long and established tradition in ancient 
philosophy.?! It was, in fact, a common idea among several ancient philosophical 
schools that the medical doctor heals the body, but it is the philosopher who heals the 
soul.” The description of the philosopher as the doctor of the soul was, however, not 
just a metaphor; it captured a practice which actually took place in the Greco-Roman 
world. When people were suffering from emotional disturbances the philosopher 
was the person, though not the only one, to which they could turn.? The legacy of 
the role of philosophy as the healer of the soul is illustrated not only by the explicit 
references to its ability to help people in distress, contained in several Greco-Roman 
philosophical texts, but also by a specific a literary genre, i.e. the consolation.** Greco- 
Roman consolations - to which the Consolation is clearly strongly indebted - were 
texts specifically designed to help people experiencing grief caused by exile, death of 
loved one, loss of health or loss of properties, etc. The first example of a consolation is 
commonly considered to be On Grief; this text, now surviving only in fragments, was 
composed by a member of the Academy named Crantor. Greco-Roman consolations 
were, however, written by followers of the most diverse philosophical schools and not 
only by members of the Academy. Interestingly, the practice of writing a consolation in 
order to assist someone in distress eventually also extended to members of the Greek 
and Roman elites who were not necessarily philosophers.* 

The widespread awareness of philosophy's ability to assist people in distress caused 
Greco-Roman thinkers to devote some attention to the methods a philosopher should 
employ in order to achieve his therapeutic goal. In this respect, a decisive issue is that 
of determining the way in which the philosopher-doctor should relate to his patient. 
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Nussbaum suggests that Greco-Roman thinkers distinguished two different types 
of philosopher-doctor.** One is what she calls the ‘Platonic’ doctor. The distinctive 
feature of this type of doctor is that he assumes that he has a cure that is suitable for all 
his patients and thus does not need to rely on the collaboration of his patients in order 
to achieve his therapeutic goal. This appears to be also the way in which scholars of 
the Consolation (e.g. Curley, Fortin, Jones, Marenbon) expect Philosophy to behave.” 
They assume, in fact, that she should have a very clear and rigid ‘game plan’ which she 
is supposed to use unwaveringly to heal Boethius — such a game plan, they believe, 
should never be altered to meet Boethius requests. However, Nussbaum argues that 
Greco-Roman thinkers also individuated a second type of philosopher-doctor - a type 
recognized by Aristotle and some Hellenistic schools (Epicurean, Stoics). This type of 
doctor, which can be labelled as a ‘dialectical doctor, believes in the importance of 
relying on the insights that he can gain from his patients. Such a doctor does have a 
game plan, but he is open to tweak and adjust it in order to meet the specific needs of 
each patient. In other words, the dialectical doctor does maintain his authority and 
remains in charge of the therapeutic process, but is quite flexible as to how his game 
plan should be implemented. This type of doctor, Nussbaum suggests, is bound to be 
more successful than the Platonic one since his therapy is tailored to meet the needs of 
each individual patient and can thus more effectively address their specific situations. 
My hypothesis is that Philosophy is a ‘dialectical’ doctor and that the recognition of the 
type of doctor she is allows us to make sense of certain aspects of her therapy that are 
customarily regarded as problematic. 

The Consolation offers some initial indications that Philosophy is a dialectical 
doctor in book one. In L2 Philosophy starts to ‘test’ her patient, as we have seen in 
IL2, by enquiring whether he knows what it means to be a human being. She then 
reaches a very initial diagnosis, i.e. Boethius is suffering from lethargy.** Lethargy is 
supposed to be a condition of spiritual stupor and confusion which prevents a person 
from having a proper understanding of the state in which he is.” Nonetheless, after 
this general and preliminary diagnosis Philosophy does not attempt any further evalu- 
ation of Boethius' condition until he offers, in I.4, a detailed account of his state. From 
Philosophy's perspective, one of the purposes of L4 is to come to know her patient 
better by letting him describe what he feels and suffers. In this respect, it appears that 
I.4 plays an important role in facilitating Philosophy’s full diagnosis since Boethius 
recount of his experiences and condition allows her to gather relevant insights about 
her patient. Further indication that Philosophy acts as a dialectical doctor can be 
gained by observing the way in which, in L6, she reaches a detailed diagnosis of 
Boethius condition. Her diagnosis crucially depends on the information she gains 
from her patient; it is, in fact, only after she has questioned Boethius that she reaches 
her conclusion. More specifically, Philosophy determines that Boethius is unaware of 
what the essence of a human being is when he gives a correct but incomplete definition 
of mans nature (i.e. mortal creature endowed with reason).* Similarly, she assesses 
that Boethius mistakenly believes that there is no justice in the universe when she finds 
out that he cannot recall what the final purpose of the universe is.” 

The interaction between Philosophy and Boethius offers a further, strong sign 
that she does, indeed, proceed as a dialectical doctor. Although she is the one in 
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authority, she does not take full control of the direction in which the dialogue goes. 
This dynamic between Philosophy and Boethius is not immediately obvious; she seems 
to dominate the dialogue since, as the Consolation proceeds, the dialogue becomes 
more and more her monologue.” Nonetheless, a closer analysis shows that, although 
Philosophy does dominate the dialogue with her considerations, Boethius significantly 
determines the direction in which the discussion goes. For example, at the beginning 
of book four, Boethius prevents Philosophy from continuing her examination on 
how human beings should detach from the material world; he then forces her into 
a long detour by asking her to further discuss the problem of whether just people 
are punished and wicked ones are rewarded as Boethius’ life experience suggests.” 
Similarly, in book five Boethius stops Philosophy from discussing how she can lead him 
to leave the material world and engages her in a discussion on human free will and 
God's predetermination.™ 

The discovery that Philosophy is a dialectical doctor is crucial for two reasons. 
One is that it shows that Philosophy’s detours and changes of direction from her line 
of reasoning are not signs of confusion or indecisiveness, as Marenbon and Relihan 
argue, but are actually part of a subtle game plan. Philosophy is willing to deviate 
from her path of enquiry since she intends to meet Boethius’ needs and not blindly 
follow what she a priori thinks he requires. Philosophy’s flexible game plan also offers 
a strong indication of her overarching goal in the Consolation. Her willingness to 
accommodate Boethius’s requests seems to indicate that her ultimate goal is not to 
reach a philosophical truth or, more generally, trace a comprehensive worldview. On 
the contrary, her ultimate goal is purely therapeutic; philosophical discussions seem 
to be instrumental to this more fundamental goal. She is thus willing to sacrifice the 
coherence of the philosophical picture she traces in order to address the questions and 
doubts Boethius raises - questions and doubts that may compromise his recovery. In 
short, Philosophy seems to think that her role as healer should take precedence over 
her role as seeker of the truth. In conclusion, it should be noted that the interpretation 
I suggest is not uncommon in the iconographic tradition. Some miniatures contained 
in medieval manuscripts of the Consolation portray Philosophy not simply as lecturing 
Boethius but as also engaging in animated discussions with him.” 


Philosophy's therapy and its methods 


It is reasonable to expect that the personification of the discipline of philosophy 
would try to heal Boethius only through arguments and by exclusively appealing to 
his reason. This is, in fact, the way in which Philosophy's therapy has been typically 
interpreted by contemporary scholars (e.g. Curley, Fortin, Jones, Marenbon).*° More 
specifically, the common attitude in the scholarship has been that of thinking that 
Philosophy tries to heal Boethius by employing one particular therapeutic method only. 
On this view, Philosophys method is to show Boethius, via philosophical arguments, 
that his belief system is mistaken and that thus he has no reason to regard his sudden 
change of fortune as negative. On this reading, it is believed that Boethius will be 
healed once he rejects his views and accepts the ones Philosophy proposes. ‘This 
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interpretation may appear to offer a persuasive explanation of the rationale and goals 
of Philosophy’s therapy.” Yet this reading is not convincing on many accounts. From 
an exegetical point of view, the problem is that, as we have seen earlier in this chapter, 
Boethius’ suffering is not caused by mistaken beliefs that need to be corrected with the 
right ones; his condition is caused by his excessive focus on his philosophically driven 
political actions. Boethius cure cannot simply only be achieved via philosophical 
arguments since he needs to change not his beliefs but the focus on his interests 
(i.e. vita contemplativa rather than activa). Moreover, the interpretation proposed 
by contemporary scholars overlooks that Philosophy, as we shall see in this section, 
(i) employs not one but several different therapeutic methods, and (ii) appeals not 
only to Boethius’ mind but also to his emotions. The interpretation, common in the 
scholarship, is also puzzling since it does not consider that Greco-Roman consolatory 
texts, to which the Consolation is clearly related, make extensive use of all sorts of 
therapeutic methods - the use of philosophical arguments is only one of the several 
methods that they regularly employ. Finally, the common interpretation of Philosophy’s 
therapy ends up missing its sophistication. If Philosophy believed that she could heal 
Boethius’ distress simply by proving, through philosophical arguments only, that his 
belief system is mistaken, she would be a very poor doctor indeed. The modification of 
a patient's outlook on reality is, in fact, a particularly complex operation that requires 
specific caution and sensitivity; to simply tell a patient that his beliefs are wrong might 
cause him to lose trust in the doctor and become even more attached to his own views. 
Philosophy appears to be very well aware of this therapeutic principle; her therapy 
proves, in fact, to be a gradual and often oblique method which progressively distances 
Boethius from his excessive concern for his politically driven philosophical actions by 
working with both his mind and his emotions. 

Philosophy's use of philosophical arguments is, of course, a very visible feature of 
her therapy. Although the significance of this feature is undeniable, it is a mistake to 
reduce her therapy to this dimension only. In fact, a key trait of Philosophy's therapy 
is her attempt to connect to Boethius’ emotions. This healing method is particularly 
crucial for Boethius since, as we have seen in II.2, his suffering is partly due to the fact 
he fell into the grips of his emotions and can no longer properly access his intellectual 
skills. Philosophy's attention to Boethius emotions emerges quite clearly in the initial 
part of the Consolation where she engages in a ‘preliminary therapeutic process’ which 
is designed to treat Boethius emotional condition. Philosophy describes this process 
as the ‘gentler remedies’ (leniora remedia) that she applies while Boethius is still in the 
grip of his emotions and that they will be followed by her ‘stronger remedies’ (acriora 
remedia). Although Philosophy's use of gentler remedies is noted by scholars, very little 
thought has been given to (i) how these remedies act on Boethius, and (ii) how specifi- 
cally they fit within Philosophy' general healing strategy. The first stage of Philosophy's 
gentler remedies occurs as early as I.1.7-11. The scene of the Muses surrounding 
Boethius may be interpreted as an allegory of his indulgence in his emotions. Similarly, 
the subsequent episode of Philosophy chasing the Muses away from Boethius seems to 
allegorically represent the activity of a therapist who helps his patient to start gaining 
distance and detachment from his emotions. Once Philosophy has helped Boethius to 
step back and take note of the emotions that are driving him, she guides him in L.2 to 
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recognize that he needs a healer and can entrust her with his health. She gains his trust 
by introducing herself and reminding him of their past relationship.” Philosophy's 
next move offers a good insight on how subtle and indirect her method, at times, is. 
In 1.4 she deliberately steps back and lets Boethius describe his condition. It appears 
that one of the therapeutic goals of this move is that of allowing Boethius to express 
his condition and feelings freely, without interruption. I.4 is, in fact, the longest part 
of the Consolation in which Philosophy lets Boethius talk without stopping him. One 
of Philosophys purposes in letting Boethius recount his tragedy seems to be that of 
helping him unburden himself of his distress. The discussion on external goods in II.3 
marks the last stage of Philosophy's gentler remedies. In this chapter she urges Boethius 
to be grateful for the few external goods that he still enjoys. The interesting thing about 
Philosophy' remark is that she suggests that the possession of some external goods is 
a source of happiness - a view that is in stark contrast with the very negative evalu- 
ation of external goods which she offers from II.4 until II.9. It appears that the goal of 
Philosophy's positive account of external goods in II.3 is not to determine the truth of 
the matter, but is purely therapeutic: she aims to work within Boethius’ mindset and 
offer him solutions that he can immediately accept. Boethius, Philosophy thinks, is still 
very much attached to the external goods he has recently lost. She thus believes that, 
at this stage, the only way to effectively help him is to indulge his mistaken attitude 
towards the material world for a while and to remind him that he still possesses 
some of the things he values. The advantage of Philosophy's approach is that it allows 
Boethius to gain a more serene state of mind and become ready for her subsequent 
discussions. 

It is revealing that Philosophy’s attention to Boethius emotional state is a common 
feature of a literary genre to which, as we have seen, the Consolation is very much 
related, ie. the consolation. In Greco-Roman consolations, in fact, the rational 
examination of the beliefs of the person in distress is often preceded by a section in 
which the consoler makes a special effort to connect with the emotions of the receiver 
of the consolation. Menander Rhetor - a Greek rhetorician who lived in the later 
part of the third century - holds that a consolation should begin with a ‘monody’ or 
‘lament’ which should be followed by a ‘consolatory’ part.” In Menander’s technical 
terminology, ‘lament’ is the section in which the consoler connects with the emotions 
of the receiver of the consolation; ‘consolation’ refers to the part of the text in which 
the beliefs responsible for the suffering of the text's addressee are critically examined. 
The importance for the consoler to connect with the emotions of the receiver of the 
consolation is also witnessed by the fact that in some Greco-Roman consolations the 
‘lament’ section does not have a merely introductory role and a limited length. In 
certain cases, this section occupies most of the text and constitutes the main method 
the author employs to alleviate the grief of the text's addressee.’ The awareness that 
philosophical investigations, in order to be effective, need to be accompanied by an 
acknowledgement of and appreciation for the addressee’s emotional condition is effec- 
tively captured by these considerations of Seneca and Pseudo-Plutarch:'” 


I am saddened by the death of your friend Flaccus, but I would not have you suffer 
more than is appropriate. I know that it would be better if you did not suffer, but 
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I shall not ask for it [...] Nonetheless, it is forgivable if we burst into tears as long 
as they do not flow excessively, and we have tried to control them. The eyes should 
neither be dry nor too wet when we lose a friend; it is appropriate to cry, but not 
to sob uncontrollably.” 

The grief and hurt that one feels at the death of a son has its origin in nature 
and we cannot prevent it. For I myself do not agree with those who praise that 
harsh and heartless indifference, which is neither possible nor beneficial since 
it will deprive us of the kindness which comes from mutual affection which 
is necessary to preserve more than anything else. Nonetheless, to go beyond 
measure and to exaggerate one’s griefs, it is, I say, contrary to nature, and results 
from our mistaken view. We should, therefore, reject it since it is harmful, bad, 
and unbecoming to virtuous men; but we should not reject moderate emotion. 
“We should not be ill, says Crantor the Academic, ‘but if we are ill, we should feel 
it, even if some part of our body has to be cut off or torn out. For this insensibility 
to pain is not attained by a person without a high price; for such a person will very 
likely lose the capacity to feel not only with the body but also with the mind.” 


The acknowledgement that Philosophy, in line with an established tradition, connects 
not only to Boethius mind but also to his emotions allows us to better appreciate the 
several consolatory methods she employs in the Consolation. Her reliance on different 
consolatory methods is not a novelty for Greco-Roman consolatory literature. A text 
that clearly illustrates this approach is Ciceros Tusculan Disputations 3.75-6 where 
he does not only hold that he employed very diverse consolatory methods in his own 
consolations, but also offers a detailed description of the most common consolatory 
methods used by ancient authors. Cicero lists several different consolatory methods 
which he attributes to different thinkers and/or philosophical schools. He says: 


Some, like Cleanthes, believe that the consolers only task is to convince the 
person afflicted with grief that the alleged evil is not an evil at all. Others, like 
the Peripatetics, argue that the evil in question is not great. Others, like the 
Epicureans, try to divert our attention from evil things to good things. Others, like 
the Cyrenaics, think it is sufficient to show that nothing unexpected has happened. 
Chrysippus, however, believes that the most important thing in consoling another 
is to remove from the mourner the belief already described, in case he imagines 
that he is fulfilling a just and obligatory duty.'^* 


Cicero attributes the first consolatory method on his list to the Stoic philosopher 
Cleanthes. This method consists in showing a grieving person, via philosophical 
arguments, that (i) the situation he is facing is not an evil, and (ii) his suffering is 
caused by mistaken beliefs concerning what is good and valuable. In On Exile Plutarch 
illustrates Cleanthes method very clearly: 


Therefore, when we are alone, let us reflect on our calamities examining the 
weight of each of them, as if they were loads. For while the body is burdened by 
the weight of what presses on it; the soul adds often a further weight of its own to 
the events. It is in the nature of a stone to be hard, it is in the nature of the ice to 
be cold, but it is not an external and fortuitous circumstance which endows the 
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one with hardness and the other with frozenness; on the contrary, with regard to 
exile, loss of reputation, and loss of honours, as well as for their opposites, crowns, 
public office, and the presidencies, the measure of sorrow and joy is determined 
not by their own nature but by our judgement. Every individual makes such things 
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light or heavy for himself, and easy or difficult to bear. 


Cleanthes’ consolatory method plays a significant role in the Consolation as well. This 
method is evident, for example, in II.5-III.9 where Philosophy shows Boethius, through 
philosophical considerations, that he has no reason to lament his loss of external 
goods. More specifically, she offers several arguments which demonstrate that wealth 
(11.5; III.2-3), dignitas (11.6; II.4), glory (II.7; IIL.5), power (II.6; III.6) and pleasure 
(III.7) are neither true goods nor the source of real happiness. Philosophy does not 
merely happen to employ Cleanthes consolatory method; she consciously uses it since 
she is aware, as the following passage shows, of its basic philosophical assumption: 


And it is known that the nature of mens minds are such that, whenever they give 
up true opinions, they take on false ones from which arises the fog of disturbances 


which obscures that true vision.!?? 


Cleanthes consolatory method is only one of several methods that we encounter in 
the Consolation. Philosophy also employs another of the consolatory methods listed 
by Cicero in Tusculan Disputations 3.75-6, i.e. the one attributed to the Epicureans. 
According to Ciceros account, the Epicureans believed that in order to console a 
grieving person we should divert his attention from his present situation by making 
him focus on good memories or/and pleasant aspects of his life. Epicurus describes 
such a method in this way: 


Misfortunes must be healed through the grateful recollection of what has been 
lost and the recognition that it is impossible to make undone what has occurred.'?? 


In his letters to Idomeneus and Hermarchus, Epicurus offers further illustrations of 
how his consolatory method works: 


However, I fight all these sufferings with the gladness of mind produced by the 
recollection of our past conversations. ^? 
Nonetheless, all my sufferings are counterbalanced by the joy of the mind that 


I derive from remembering my theories and discoveries.'^? 


In book two of the Consolation, Philosophy proves to be aware of the Epicurean 
consolatory method. In II.3 she urges Boethius to focus on the memories of past happy 
circumstances; Philosophy guides him to recall the many blessings, privileges and 
honours that he acquired throughout his life. He was born an orphan but was adopted 
by very caring and distinguished parents (11.3.5); he married a faithful and decent wife 
who came from a very important family (II.3.5-7), achieved many political distinc- 
tions (1.3.8) and was lucky enough to see his sons become senators (11.3.8). In II.4 
Philosophy again employs the Epicurean consolatory method by guiding Boethius to 
concentrate on the positive things that, in spite of his change of fortune, he still enjoys: 
the well-being of his father-in-law Symmachus (11.4.5), the love of his wife (II.4.7) and 
the political distinctions that his sons still enjoy (11.4.8). 
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A further consolatory method mentioned by Cicero is the one employed by the 
Cyrenaics; this method consists in persuading a grieving person that the situation he 
is facing is not an evil but only appears to be so because it is unexpected. This method 
is grounded in the idea that when a person engages in the practice usually labelled as 
praemeditatio futurorum malorum (i.e. contemplation of future evils) - which consists 
in imagining and expecting the loss of wealth, power, fame, loved ones, etc. - he gains 
the inner strength that would permit him to maintain happiness even if he had to face 
the most tragic losses. The Cyrenaic consolatory method is very common in Greco- 
Roman consolations as these passages by Seneca and Ps.-Plutarch witness: 


‘But, then, what is the origin of such persistence in lamenting, if it is not what 
Nature decrees?’ It is because we do not anticipate any evil before it actually 
occurs, as if we are exempt and our path is more peaceful than others, we do not 
learn from the mishaps of others that such things affect us all.''? 

But I did not expect to suffer this - he says - and did not anticipate it. But 
you should have anticipated and considered the uncertainty and insignificance 
of human affairs and now you would not have been unprepared, like one who is 


startled by the sudden attack of enemies.'" 


Philosophy employs the Cyrenaic consolatory method in book two. In II.2 she imper- 
sonates Fortuna in order to answer Boethius question ‘why should an honest man 
like me have to experience the suffering caused by the loss of external goods?' She 
answers that Boethius suffering is due to his failure, in the past, to remind himself that 
the external goods are very easy to lose (11.2.8) and can be taken away from men at 
any moment (11.2.9). If in the past Boethius had been aware of the fragility of external 
goods and anticipated that their loss was a very serious possibility, he would not react 
to his change of fortune in such a dramatic way now.'? 

The study of the attention that Philosophy has for Boethius’ emotions uncovers an 
aspect of her therapy that can be easily overlooked and that is extremely common 
in the therapies used in Greco-Roman consolations. This aspect, however, does not 
only show the complexity of Philosophy's therapy, but also allows us to make sense 
of sections of the Consolation that would be otherwise difficult to interpret. In this 
respect, it is significant that scholars tend to quickly dismiss book one as a mere 
introduction and do not devote much attention to the initial chapters of book two. 
These sections of the Consolation can, in fact, be properly appreciated only if they 
are read in the context of Philosophy milder remedies and her use of Epicurean and 
Cyrenaic consolatory methods. Moreover, the examination of Philosophy’s attention 
to Boethius emotions and of her use of diverse consolatory methods highlights the 
sophistication of her therapy. She proves, in fact, to be aware that is not sensible to 
attack Boethius perspective head-on since her philosophical arguments can take root 
only if she has cautiously and carefully prepared the ground by working on Boethius' 
emotions. 
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The ‘philosophical’ therapy 


The study in this chapter of Philosophy’s identity and therapy has revealed that she is a 
complex character whose healing method cannot only be reduced to her philosophical 
arguments. Crucial components of Philosophy’s therapy include the attention she 
devotes to Boethius’ emotions, her behaviour as a ‘dialectical doctor’ and her focus on 
the practical dimension of the discipline she embodies. This holistic consideration of 
Philosophy' therapy has shed light on her use of what in previous section was called 
the ‘Cleanthes consolatory method: We have seen that the changes of direction and 
‘labyrinthine’ (to use Boethius’ words in III.12.30) structure of her line of reasoning - 
individuated by Relihan and Marenbon - can be explained by considering Philosophy’s 
arguments not by themselves but within the more complex context of her diverse 
therapy.'? On this view, the difficulty that we encounter in assessing how Philosophy's 
different arguments are connected can be regarded as a sign not of her failure or 
limitations but of her true goal. That is, healing Boethius by selecting arguments 
not necessarily because of their truth-value or contribution to the articulation of an 
overarching philosophical view, but for their healing potential. 

The indication that Philosophy’s arguments should be understood in the light of 
her more general healing strategy does justify her non-linear path of investigation. Yet 
it may be objected that the reading we propose offers only an ‘external justification 
for the lack of inter-connectedness of her philosophical arguments. The justification 
proposed above does not in fact challenge the view that Philosophy's line of reasoning 
is lacking a clear progression and does not develop a fully coherent argument; it 
only shows that Philosophy’s labyrinthine path of investigation is deliberate and is 
part of her more general therapeutic goal. In this section, we shall directly examine 
Philosophy’s line of reasoning by considering how closely the arguments she employs 
throughout the Consolation are in fact related. We shall entertain the hypothesis 
that there is a common thread that connects the different arguments that Philosophy 
formulates. In other words, this section will investigate whether the changes of 
direction, dead-ends and new beginnings that seem to characterize Philosophy’s line 
of reasoning are not, on closer examination, part of a less obvious but detectable path 
of enquiry. This hypothesis deserves to be taken seriously since it may offer a more 
profound understanding of the way Philosophy articulates and connects her arguments 
throughout the Consolation." 

The first change of direction in Philosophy’s line of reasoning is the one that occurs 
at IIL9. In this chapter Philosophy offers an account of the nature of happiness that 
seems to be unrelated to the one she developed in IL.1-III.8. Marenbon and Relihan 
argue that in III.9 Philosophy introduces a ‘monolithic’ account of human happiness 
which replaces the ‘complex’ analysis she offered before. According to the complex 
account, human beings are happy when they possess a minimal amount of external 
goods; on the monolithic analysis of happiness, a man is happy when he becomes one 
with God who is perfect good and, thus, perfect happiness. The ‘monolithic account of 
happiness is articulated via two steps. In II.10 Philosophy indicates that the imperfect 
goods which bring the imperfect happiness that we encounter in the world are an 
indication of the existence of one perfect good in which all imperfect goods partake 
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- this perfect good brings perfect happiness. Philosophy then shows that perfect good 
and perfect happiness are identical and are God. On this view, human beings acquire 
perfect happiness when they become one with God.'? This view does seem to depart 
from the analysis of happiness contained in IL1-1II.8 where Philosophy argued that a 
man is happy when he possesses self-sufficiency (sufficentia), recognition (reverentia), 
power (potentia), distinction (celebritas) and delight (leatitia). 

The apparent discrepancy between Philosophy’s accounts of happiness in II.1-III.8 
and III.9-III.10 seems to be echoed by a radical change in her style as noted by 
Payne.''® Up until III.8 Philosophy tends to employ stock arguments that come from 
different philosophical schools (i.e. Stoics, Cynics, Epicureans) and conveys her ideas 
predominately via exempla and maxims. From II.9 onwards, she almost exclusively 
relies on Platonic/Neo-Platonic theories and expresses her views mostly through 
complex and abstract arguments. Although it is undeniable that in IIL9 Philosophy 
changes, rather dramatically, her style, philosophical affiliation and line of argument, 
it remains to be assessed whether there is an underlying line of investigation that 
may explain all these changes. Concerning the changes in Philosophy’s argument, it is 
possible to claim that the accounts of human happiness she proposes in books two and 
three express a view that is fundamentally the same. Philosophy's main goal in books 
two and three is to show that true happiness can be acquired only by conducting the 
so-called the vita contemplativa. Yet it appears that Philosophy reaches this conclusion 
in two rather different ways. In II.1-III.8 she examines the spiritual and psychological 
qualities that a person who conducts the vita contemplativa, i.e. a sage, is supposed to 
possess: self-sufficiency, recognition, power, distinction and delight.'" In III.9-10, on 
the contrary, Philosophy offers a systematic analysis of the nature of happiness. In other 
words, in III.9-10 Philosophy tells Boethius what happiness is; in II.1-III.8 she illus- 
trates how a happy man behaves. On this reading, in books two and three Philosophy 
approaches the issue of human happiness in two different ways. II.1-III.8 offers a 
‘bottom-up’ approach which amounts to considering what is more familiar to us, i.e. 
human behaviour, in order to offer an illustration of human happiness. III.9-10, on the 
contrary, follows a 'top-down' approach: such an approach consists in defining what 
perfect happiness is (i.e. God) and then indicating that this is the condition human 
beings have to achieve. 

The explanation of the relation between the arguments Philosophy develops in 
IL1-1II.8 and III.9-10 also permits to make sense of her changes in style described 
above. The different styles Philosophy adopts seem to mirror the two different ways 
in which Neo-Platonic philosophers (but not only) examine human happiness. One 
approach is the one we studied in 2.1 and consists in portraying mans happiness by 
illustrating how prominent thinkers achieved such a state in their lives. The Life of 
Plotinus and Proclus can in fact be read as texts which offer examples of individuals 
who achieved perfect happiness. The style used in these texts is somewhat similar to 
the one employed by Philosophy in II.1-1II.9. These texts do not in fact offer abstract 
analyses of the nature of happiness but illustrate the intellectual, spiritual and moral 
qualities that allowed these thinkers to achieve perfect happiness. In this respect it is 
telling that Marinus’ Proclus intends to be not only a biography but also a description 
of how a truly happy individual conducts his life - as is suggested by the text's full 
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title, ie. Proclus or on Happiness. Nonetheless, together with philosophical biogra- 
phies, Neo-Platonic thinkers conveyed their understanding of happiness through 
treatises as well. Among the most influential of such texts are Plotinus Enneads 1.4 
and Iamblichus’ Protrepticus — these works offer systematic and abstract accounts 
of happiness. Interestingly, the style Philosophy employs in III.9-10 resembles the 
one we find in texts such as Enneads 1.4 and Protrepticus. The established use among 
Neo-Platonists of these two ways of examining happiness suggests that they regarded 
both approaches to be necessary for an adequate understanding of the issue. On this 
view, Philosophy’s change of style in III.9 should not appear surprising or suspicious 
since it is in line with an established practice among Neo-Platonists. 

The change in the philosophical inspiration of Philosophy's arguments, correctly 
recognized by Relihan and Payne, can also be explained by considering a rather 
common Neo-Platonic practice.!? Some Neo-Platonists required their pupils to begin 
their studies by reading not a text of Plato or Aristotle but, surprisingly, Epictetus' 
Handbook." This choice is puzzling since it is difficult to fathom why a student who 
wanted to learn Neo-Platonic philosophy had to first familiarize themselves with a 
text from a philosopher of a different school (i.e. Stoicism) - a school whose views 
are, in many respects, incompatible with those of Neo-Platonists. Yet Neo-Platonists 
such as Simplicius and Theosebius had a perfectly good explanation for their practice. 
The basic rationale behind the choice of Epictetus Handbook was the idea of exposing 
a philosophy beginner to a text which would offer him moral guidance and a basic 
ethical framework - a framework which would then be examined and argued for 
when, later on, the pupil would embark on the ethical part of his cycle of study. In his 
commentary on Epictetus Handbook Simplicius further remarks that such a text was 
an ideal introduction to the study of Neo-Platonic philosophy for several reasons". 
The emotional power of Epictetus Handbook was regarded by Simplicius to have the 
capacity to connect with people who were not yet prepared for more abstract discus- 
sions. Epictetus achieves such an effect, Simplicius argues, via his inventive use of 
imagery, easily relatable examples taken from everyday life and captivating historical 
exempla.?' Simplicius also remarks that the value of Epictetus’ Handbook is in the 
practicality of the text, i.e. its ample analysis of self-improvement techniques.'? The 
structure of Epictetus’ Handbook makes this text, Simplicius notes, very suitable for 
a beginner: the work gradually introduces its reader to increasingly more complex 
theories.” Finally, Simplicius indicates that the concise style in which the Handbook 
is written helps a person who is not familiar with philosophy to focus his attention on 
what he needs to learn at this early stage of his studies. 

The way Epictetus’ Handbook was used by Simplicius (and other Neo-Platonists) 
seems mutatis mutandis to be rather similar to the way in which philosophical views 
belonging to different philosophy schools - though mostly Stoicism - are employed 
by Philosophy in 1I.1-1II.8. We have seen that in this section of the text Philosophy’s 
general goal is to describe how a truly happy individual, i.e. a sage, behaves. In 
this respect, Philosophy's reliance on considerations offered by Stoics and Cynics is 
hardly problematic. These thinkers do differ from Neo-Platonists with respect to the 
theories they use to justify the moral conduct and spiritual attitude of a sage; yet their 
descriptions of how a sage actually behaves are remarkably close. Moreover, similar 
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to what Simplicius does with Epictetus’ Handbook, in II.1-III.8 Philosophy uses Stoic 
and Cynic arguments to provide Boethius with a basic moral framework. Such a 
framework which, as we have seen in Chapter 1, exposes the lack of value of external 
goods may be regarded as compatible with different philosophical traditions - though 
Philosophy conveys it predominately through Stoic and Cynic arguments. In II.1-III.8 
Philosophy also appears to be interested in the emotional impact of the images and 
rhetorical devices she employs more than she is in the rest of the Consolation. In these 
earlier stages of the dialogue Boethius is very much in the grips of his emotions and 
forgetfulness - his condition is for all intents and purposes very similar to that of a 
philosophy beginner. In these chapters Philosophy’s method somewhat resembles that 
of Simplicius who believes that students who do not yet possess the proper maturity 
would benefit from the emotional power of Epictetus’ Handbook. Finally, it seems that 
the therapeutic techniques that Philosophy employs in II.1-III.8 - as we have seen in 
II.6-7 - tend to disappear in the second part of the text due to the improvements in 
Boethius’ condition. In a similar way, thinkers such as Simplicius believe that the study 
of Epictetus’ Handbook would then give way, when the pupil is ready, to the investi- 
gation of more abstract Platonic and Aristotelian works. 

In the last two chapters of book three, Philosophy introduces a further argument 
which is clearly connected with II.9-10. She argues that all things in the universe have 
a natural goal, a purpose that they are designed to attain. Such a goal is God towards 
whom all things in the universe are directed. On this view, God rules the universe as 
a final cause; the order that characterizes the universe is thus determined by all things’ 
tendency towards God. The argument Philosophy articulates in IIL.11-12 is clearly 
related to III.9-10: it indicates that man’s desire to seek union with God is not confined 
to human beings but extends to the whole universe. 

Section IV.2. presents what appears to be the most significant departure from 
Philosophy's line of investigation. It seems that Philosophy intends to offer an analysis 
of how human beings can detach from the material world and seek union with God. 
Yet she is forced by Boethius to discuss an issue that appears to be only marginally 
related to her investigation, i.e. the study of the apparent mismatch between man's 
actions and the rewards they gain. Philosophy seems to give in to Boethius’ request 
and spends the rest of book four trying to address the issue he raises. Marenbon and 
Relihan are correct to (i) point out the change in Philosophy line of investigation, 
and (ii) raise the issue of whether the consolation of Boethius is already completed by 
III.12 and what follows is a sort of afterthought.'^ It does seem to be true that by III.12 
Philosophy has addressed all the causes of Boethius' suffering, i.e. his ignorance of (i) 
the true nature of man, (ii) the mechanism by which the world is governed, and (iii) 
the end towards which all things strive. 

It is, however, possible to regard book four as a much needed continuation of the 
discussion that comes before. Although it appears that in IV.2 Philosophy abandons 
her line of investigation to accommodate Boethius' request, it turns out, on a closer 
analysis, that she uses his question to introduce the next step in her discussion. In 
books two and three Philosophy has revealed to Boethius what happiness is and how to 
attain such a condition. Yet, a crucial part of her therapy still needs to be developed, i.e. 
she now needs to show Boethius what it entails for him to adopt the view she conveyed. 
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In other words, Philosophy in book four has to show Boethius how his worldview 
dramatically changes once he adopts the belief that happiness consists in being one 
with God. The difference between the analysis Philosophy develops in books two and 
three and the one she begins in book four amounts to the following. In books two and 
three Philosophy teaches Boethius that he needs to seek union with God and embrace 
the perspective that our soul acquires once we detach from the material world; from 
book four onwards she shows him how the world looks from the perspective of 
the ascended soul. If the reading we suggest is correct, it is natural to enquire how 
Philosophy proceeds in order to guide Boethius to consider the universe from the point 
of view of the ascended soul. An analysis of book four suggests that Boethius needs to 
abandon the ideas and concepts that constitute the mindset of ordinary human beings 
and adopt new ones. More specifically, in IV.2-4 Philosophy teaches Boethius that he 
should no longer adopt the way ordinary human beings understand the notions of 
‘justice, ‘reward’ and ‘punishment’; he has to learn the authentic meaning of these 
notions - a meaning that is informed by his new mindset. In other words, Boethius 
needs to completely re-fashion his conceptual framework. This process started, in 
a sense, in books two and three where Philosophy offers an extended discussion 
of the difference between her notion of happiness and that of ordinary people - a 
difference that Philosophy also captures linguistically by contrasting the word felicitas 
(i.e. being fortunate, possessing external good) with vera (true) felicitas and beatitudo 
(i.e. being virtuous and being one with God)."* Nonetheless, it is only in book four 
that Philosophy rejects some of the moral concepts that constitute Boethius mindset 
and proposes new ones. On this reading, the difficulty that Boethius’ experiences in 
IV.1.2-5 to explain why good people suffer the loss of external goods while wicked 
ones do not seems to be a sign that he is, at this point of the Consolation, still strug- 
gling to adopt the perspective of the ascended soul." A brief consideration of the 
main arguments Philosophy develops should permit us to better appreciate the inter- 
pretation we suggest. 

In IV.1.2-5 Boethius claims that it is difficult to think that the universe is just given 
that good people often suffer and wicked ones enjoy success - as his life experience 
indicates. Philosophy’s basic reply is that, in spite of appearances, only good people 
are happy and rewarded. Her arguments can be divided into several steps. She first 
recalls what she demonstrated in III.11-12, i.e. that all men desire happiness - which 
consists in being one with God. Philosophy then shows that good men are happy while 
wicked ones suffer since only the former can attain their natural end. She concludes 
that good people are the only ones who are truly powerful and are rewarded since it 
is only they who are truly happy. More specifically, they are powerful since they are 
capable of attaining what they desire; there are rewarded since they fully attain the 
ultimate goal of their soul. This very brief summary of Philosophy’s reply shows that 
the fundamental strategy of her argument is to redefine what counts as being powerful 
and rewarded. She discards the view - typically adopted by ordinary people (as well as 
by Boethius up to this point) - according to which to be powerful is to control others 
or hold high political office, and to be rewarded is to gain external goods as a conse- 
quence of good behaviour. Philosophy gives new meaning to the concepts of power and 
reward: she points out that because happiness consists in becoming one with God, to 
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be powerful and rewarded means to be able to attain such a union. In other words, 
Philosophy’s solution consists not in engaging with Boethius’ question but, rather, in 
offering him a new conceptual framework which makes his question meaningless. 

The interpretation of IV.2-4 outlined above suggests that this section of the 
Consolation does fit well with Philosophy’s overall line of investigation which, 
ultimately, consists in guiding Boethius not only to recall a theory he once knew but 
also to regain the ability to evaluate the world in the light of such a theory. In this 
respect, the analysis of the Consolation offered by Sue-Lo Twu is very insightful.!”* She 
persuasively shows that Boethius’ suffering is due to his mistaken perspective and that 
Philosophy’s healing process, in the final analysis, guides him to acquire the correct 
point of view. He has to abandon his self-centred perspective and focus on the true 
aim of his existence, i.e. seeking union with God. 

Marenbon observes that there is a further important difference between III.9-12 
and IV.2-4.'? In the last chapters of book three, Philosophy offers a metaphysical 
account of good; in IV.2-4 she focuses on moral goodness. According to Marenbon, 
the difference appears to be important since in IL9-12 Philosophy does not seem 
to consider moral good behaviour as a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
achievement of happiness, while in IV.2-4 she does. This difficulty can, however, be 
explained by taking into account the standard Neo-Platonic view of human virtues - a 
view that constitutes, mostly likely, the background of III.9-IV.2. 

The standard Neo-Platonic doctrine of human virtues develops out of the account 
offered by Plotinus in Enneads 1.2.'° In a nutshell, Plotinus distinguishes different 
virtues that are arranged on a scale: different virtues represent different steps in 
the process of divinization. Given that the purpose of the process is to reach union 
with the divine, the different virtues are ordered depending on their closeness to the 
condition of the divine. Plotinus argues that the divine does not possess any of the 
virtues associated with moral goodness (i.e. justice, practical wisdom, courage and 
moderation). On this view, moral virtues are regarded as being only a stepping stone 
towards the acquisition of the higher virtues; the latter, which are called ‘purificatory 
virtues, are those that make us similar to the divine. In other words, Plotinus regards 
ethical virtues as purely instrumental in the process of divinization. Plotinus account 
of moral virtues differs significantly from the one offered, for example, by Aristotle. 
The latter thinks that moral virtues are always necessary since they express a specific 
part of the human soul; Plotinus argues that moral virtues are simply the expression 
of an intermediary state that a man who intends to become one with the divine has 
to eventually leave behind. The justification for this view is that moral virtues are the 
virtues that allow a person to act appropriately in the material word; however, once a 
man detaches from his body such virtues no longer have any use. Of course, Plotinus 
does not argue that when a man detaches from the body he is no longer able to behave 
morally; such a man retains ethical virtues and is able to act morally should he return 
to the material world. However, once a mans soul leaves the body, he no longer has 
any need for ethical virtues. Plotinus’ account of ethical virtues was popular in the 
different Neo-Platonic schools of Late Antiquity. In Sentences 32 Porphyry offers 
an account of human virtues that is very much related to that of Plotinus, although 
the former offers a more structured and detailed analysis. Similarly, Damascius, 
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Iamblichus, Macrobius, Marinus and Olympiodorus formulate their own accounts of 
human virtues which, in spite of their differences, remain close to the evaluation of 
moral virtues offered by Plotinus. It is beyond the scope of our study to (i) examine the 
differences between the analyses of human virtues offered by these authors, and (ii) 
determine which of these analyses were directly known by Boethius. For the purposes 
of this investigation, it is sufficient to note that Plotinus’ account of human virtues was, 
with some modifications, rather common among Neo-Platonists and it is very likely 
that Boethius was also familiar at least with a version of it. 

This very brief overview of the Neo-Platonic theory of virtues indicates that the 
contrast between Philosophy’s account of goodness contained in IIJ.9-12 and the one 
offered in IV.2-4 is only apparent; the two analyses are in fact part and parcel of the 
same view. The description of goodness in III.9-12 does not make any reference to 
moral goodness since, as we have seen, this is not the type of goodness that is relevant 
for a person who is one with the divine. On the contrary, the account in IV.2-4 has to 
make reference to moral goodness since this is the type of goodness a person needs to 
pursue when he is still attached to the material world. To put it differently, the fact that 
in III.9-12 and IV.2-4 Philosophy offers two accounts of goodness is not an indication 
that she is contradicting herself, but, rather, that she is examining two very different 
conditions of the human soul (i.e. detached from the body in III.9-12 and linked 
to the body in IV.2-4). It is, of course, possible to argue that Philosophy could have 
been more explicit and avoided the potential confusion between the two accounts of 
happiness. 

In chapter IV.5 Philosophy seems, once again, to change the direction of her 
investigation in order to meet Boethius remarks. This time, however, Philosophy is 
not answering a question but trying to defend her view from Boethius objection. 
Philosophy’s reply extends up until V.2 and, as Marenbon and Relihan convincingly 
argue, she appears to abandon the line of reasoning she adopted in IV.2-4 and follow 
a radically different one.” In short, Boethius objects to the view Philosophy offered 
in IV.2-4 by noting that it would be difficult to find a poor and disgraced human 
being who believes that he is in fact happy.? In order to meet this commonsensical 
objection, Philosophy seems to adopt a new line of reasoning. She no longer argues 
that rewards and happiness are determined by mans ability to attain his natural end, 
i.e. becoming one with God. On the contrary, she argues that when examining why 
good people encounter misfortune and wicked ones enjoy the possession of external 
goods it is necessary to consider God's providential plan. She then no longer describes 
God as a final cause, as she did up to IV.4, but as an efficient cause. According to this 
new account, the fortune and misfortune that human beings experience is determined 
by God’s plan. On this plan, good people may suffer loss of external goods because 
God intends to either test their virtue or help them to increase it by giving them 
the opportunity to overcome great odds. Similarly, God may grant wicked people 
wealth, power and fame to prevent them from bettering themselves. In V.1-2 Boethius 
questions Philosophy's view by raising the issue of whether the existence of God's 
providential plan leaves any room for mans free will. Philosophy's solution consists 
in proposing a specific notion of free will - a notion that is common in Neo-Platonic 
thought. True freedom does not consist in being able to choose between two opposite 
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courses of action; true freedom is to be free from the constraints of the body (i.e. 
passions, desires, impulses) and be able to conform, as much as we can, to God's plan. 
On this view, the more a person detaches from the body the freer he becomes. Yet 
human beings can only attain a level of freedom that is inferior to the one enjoyed by 
separate substances and God. 

This brief recount of the arguments Philosophy employs in IV.5-V.2 does appear to 
confirm the reading offered by Marenbon and Relihan that she, once again, changes 
her path of investigation. Yet, on closer examination, it seems that there is a common, 
though not overt, thread that connects Philosophy's discussions in IV.1-4 and IV.5- V.2 
The commonsensical nature of the objection that Boethius puts forward in IV.5.2 may 
be interpreted as an indication that the source of his struggle is precisely his difficulty 
to adopt the perspective of the ascended soul. It is revealing that in IV.6 Philosophy 
follows the same basic strategy she employed in the previous chapter, i.e. she tries 
to ‘reconfigure’ Boethius conceptual framework. The content of IV.6 confirms this 
reading. In the first part of the chapter (1-31), she introduces the distinction between 
‘Fate’ and ‘providence. The goal of this distinction seems to be to alert Boethius that 
human events have a more profound meaning - a meaning that is not immediately 
obvious and can be understood only if we consider human events from the point 
of view of the ascended soul. In this respect, the content of the second part of IV.6 
(32-57) is very telling: it is an exhortation to rise above the material world and 
evaluate the universe from this superior view point. The concluding chapter of book 
four follows a similar pattern. It consists in a re-evaluation of the notion of fortune - a 
re-evaluation which, interestingly, requires Boethius not only to consider a different 
view but to develop a different ‘attitude’ towards human events.'? Finally, as we have 
seen, in V.1-2 Philosophy guides Boethius to modify yet another key component 
of his conceptual framework, i.e. his notion of ‘freedom. The ordinary man’s belief 
that freedom amounts to choosing between two different actions should, Philosophy 
argues, be replaced by a different view of freedom. On this view, a man is free only 
when he is able more and more to conform to God's providential plan. 

There is one final difficulty to consider when examining the argument Philosophy 
proposes in the second part of book four. Marenbon claims that the argument 
developed in IV.6 seems to be in line with the complex account of happiness 
Philosophy offered in II.1-1II.8 rather than with the monolithic one that she has been 
following from III.9 onwards.'™ The view that the loss or acquisition of external goods 
has the power to help or detract human beings from the path towards happiness 
seems to imply that external goods are valuable after all. The difficulty Marenbon 
points out is real and emerges very clearly, especially towards the end of IV.6. In these 
lines Philosophy claims that providence (i) protects from the loss of external goods 
those virtuous men who are unable to cope with such a loss (IV.6.35-6), and (ii) may 
prevent good people from suffering any loss of external goods, including physical 
illness (IV.6.37-8). It is, however, plausible to argue that Philosophy is responsible not 
for re-introducing a view that she has previously abandoned but, rather, for skipping 
some remarks that could have made her argument much clearer. More specifically, 
Philosophy fails to emphasize that her discussion applies not to sages — i.e. people who 
consider the world from the perspective of the ascended soul - but, rather, to ordinary 
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people who are morally good." The individuals belonging to the latter group have 
not yet attained the perfection of their souls and, thus, are unable to fully realize that 
external goods have in fact no value. Boethius seems to belong to this group of people 
since, as we have seen, his excessive involvement in his political activity has led him to 
lose the ability to 'see the world from above: The second, related issue that Philosophy 
fails to point out in IV.6 is that external goods have no absolute or intrinsic value; they 
have an instrumental value, a value that is relative to the perspective of those people 
who are good but have not yet become sages. On this reading, when God dispenses 
external goods to different individuals he takes into account the different stages of 
spiritual evolution at which they are. 

To conclude, the analysis proposed in this section has shown that although it 
is true that Philosophy changes the direction of her line of reasoning often, it is, 
nonetheless, possible to individuate a common thread that connects the arguments 
she proposes in the Consolation up to V.2. This conclusion does not, however, imply 
that her arguments fit together perfectly and in all respects. It can be argued that 
Philosophy's line of reasoning is sometimes not as tight and carefully knit as we may 
expect or wish. Yet she does connect her different arguments with a common thread 
which makes her path of investigation fundamentally coherent. Our analysis in this 
section has deliberately avoided examining the last four chapters of the Consolation. 
An adequate consideration of these pages needs to be preceded by a study of the limits 
of philosophy that we find in the works of Neo-Platonists as well as Boethius' earlier 
works - this study will be offered in chapter four, paragraphs two and three. 


Conclusion 


The study in this chapter of Boethius’ illness and the features of his healer Philosophy 
has offered a picture of those aspects of the Consolation that is very different from the 
one that is typically given in the scholarship. The cause of Boethius illness is not the 
despair for his sudden loss of material goods. Rather, his suffering is due to his inability 
to combine the two aspects of the philosophical life advocated by Neo-Platonists, i.e. 
the vita activa and the vita contemplativa. Boethius excessive concern for his philo- 
sophically driven political activity had led him to give undue importance to his success 
in the material world and lose the ability to see the world sub specie aeternitatis. 
Boethius peculiar condition, that I labelled as the 'philosopher's challenge, requires a 
special healer - a healer who can cure him intellectually, emotionally and spiritually. 
The examination of the different facets of Philosophy’s therapy reveals that she is 
the type of healer who can address Boethius’ condition. The idea of philosophy that 
she embodies is not the one that a contemporary reader may expect to find in the 
personification of philosophy. Yet Philosophys surprising or uncommon features are 
not a sign, as some contemporary scholars suggest, that she falls short of the require- 
ments of the discipline she embodies. On the contrary, an analysis of Philosophy’s 
features - which takes care to avoid projecting on her character the expectations of 
contemporary readers — shows that (i) she is an effective healer, and (ii) her behaviour 
is coherent and fits within an established tradition. 
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The examination, in this chapter, of the uncommon features of Philosophy’s 
therapy raises the issue of how she conveys such a rich and diverse cure. In the last 
part of this chapter, we have seen that a substantial (and unsurprising) part of her 
therapy is the extended use of philosophical arguments. These arguments are subtly 
threaded together and offer a coherent and persuasive cure for Boethius condition, 
yet they can only convey the purely intellectual dimension of Philosophy’s therapy. 
It remains to be determined how Philosophy proceeds in order to implement a 
therapy which aims to heal Boethius not only intellectually but emotionally and 
spiritually as well. In the next chapter, we shall see that Philosophy’s extensive use 
of rhetorical devices and poetry allows her to convey to Boethius her diverse and 


holistic cure. 
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unpersuasive since she does not explain how an individual is supposed to relate to 
God (Marenbon: Boethius, 112, 158; ‘Rationality and Happiness, 185-6). Marenbon 
is certainly correct to point out that Philosophy’s argument is wanting; yet it is 
possible to think that Philosophy does not provide any discussion as to how Boethius 
needs to proceed in order to connect with God since she thinks it is not necessary. 
At the beginning of this chapter, we have seen that Boethius' challenge is not to learn 
a philosophical worldview that is new to him, but to recall the one he has known 
throughout his life. In 1.4.39 Boethius explicitly indicates that the purpose of his life 
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think that Philosophy assumes that once Boethius is reminded of his true goal as a 
human being, he would recall the steps he needs to take to reach union with God. 
Payne, Chaucer and Menippean Satire 69. 

I disagree with Marenbon that in II.1-1II.8 Philosophy argues that happiness 
consists in the possession of some external goods (e.g. family love) and ofa 
minimum amount of other external goods (e.g. wealth) [Marenbon: Boethius, 104-6; 
‘Rationality and Happiness, 177-86]. In Chapter 1, sections 1.6-1.9, I showed that 
Philosophy argues that external goods play no role in happiness. In Chapter 2, 
section 2.7, I indicated that the view that Marenbon attributes to philosophy is a 
view that Philosophy mentions in II.2-3 only to soothe Boethius emotions but does 
not pursue any further. 
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Consolatio, IV.7.17-22: ‘Quare, inquit, ita vir sapiens moleste ferre non debet, 
quotiens in fortunae certamen adducitur, ut virum fortem non decet indignari, 
quotiens increpuit bellicus tumultus. Utrique enim, huic quidem gloriae 
propagandae illi vero conformandae sapientiae, difficultas ipsa materia est. Ex quo 
etiam virtus vocatur, quod suis viribus nitens non superetur adversis; neque enim 
vos in provectu positi virtutis diffluere deliciis et emarcescere voluptate venistis. 
Proelium cum omni fortuna animis acre conseritis, ne vos aut tristis opprimat aut 
iucunda corrumpat. Firmis medium viribus occupate; quicquid aut infra subsistit 
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Marenbon, Boethius, 120; Marenbon 'Rationality and Happiness, 188-9. 

In I.m4 and IIL.m4 Philosophy portrays the sage as an individual who is totally 
unaffected by any change of fortune. The distinction between sages and good people 
(including philosophers) was not uncommon among ancient thinkers. On this issue 
see: Epictetus, Handbook, 12, 13, 48; Cicero, On Moral Ends, 3.48; Diogenes Laértius, 
Lives of the Philosophers, 7.127; Plutarch, On Common Conceptions Against the Stoics, 
1063a; Seneca, Letters, 75.8-18. 


How does Philosophy Convey her Therapy? 


In the previous chapter we investigated the cause of Boethius’ suffering and the identity 
of his healer. The study of Philosophy’s identity has revealed the goals and methods 
of her therapy. The examination of Philosophy’s line of reasoning has shown that 
she threads together her arguments in a subtle but recognizable way. Philosophical 
arguments and dialectical exchanges are Philosophy’s most studied ways of conveying 
her therapy.’ This way of expressing her cure is exactly what any modern reader would 
expect Philosophy to do. Yet, together with arguments and dialectical exchanges, 
Philosophy also employs other means of communicating her therapy that have caused 
much discussion in the scholarship, i.e. poems and rhetorical devices. Philosophy’s 
use of poetry and rhetoric has been perceived as a serious exegetical difficulty by 
most scholars.” In spite of their differences, scholars share the same tacit assumption: 
Philosophy's use of rhetoric and poetry is perplexing since these disciplines are funda- 
mentally different from philosophy with respect to their method, goals and epistemic 
status. This perceived difficulty has led scholars to resort to very different views which 
range from trying to minimize the impact of rhetoric and poetry on Philosophy's 
therapy (Curley, Marenbon, O'Daly) to considering the use of such disciplines as a 
sign of the ineffectiveness or limitations of her treatment (Relihan)? 

Nonetheless, scholars did not entertain the most economic hypothesis, i.e. 
Philosophy embodies a notion of philosophy which (i) is very different from our 
own, and (ii) does comfortably accommodate the use of rhetoric and poetry. This 
hypothesis, which will be investigated in this chapter, is promising on many accounts. 
From an exegetical point of view, Philosophy’s extensive use of poetry and rhetoric 
seems to be a very apt way of conveying a theory which aims to reach Boethius not 
only intellectually but also emotionally and spiritually. From a historical perspective, 
the view that poetry and rhetoric are crucial aids for philosophy can be traced back 
to (i) the understanding of the relation between philosophy, rhetoric and poetry 
common among Neo-Platonic philosophers, and (ii) the practice, frequent in Greco- 
Roman consolations, of combining abstract considerations with poems and rhetorical 
devices. Moreover, the idea that rhetoric and poetry can contribute to philosophy's 
goals is also suggested by Boethius himself in his earlier works. In this respect, it 
is quite surprising that scholars of the Consolation typically do not devote much 
attention to considering the views on philosophy, rhetoric and poetry that Boethius 
expresses in his earlier works; these views do in fact shed crucial light on the literary 
features of Boethius final work. Finally, from a methodological point of view, it is 
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more prudent to avoid approaching the Consolation with a preconceived idea of how 
Philosophy is supposed to convey her therapy, as contemporary scholars do. Rather, 
it is more promising to consider how Philosophy actually proceeds in the Consolation 
and to examine whether she assumes an understanding of how to communicate philo- 
sophical ideas that resonates with those of Boethius’ predecessors and can be found 
in his earlier works. 

This chapter will begin with an analysis of Philosophy's remarks on the role of 
poetry and rhetoric in her therapy. The remaining part of the chapter will be divided 
into two main parts: the first will focus on the role of poetry in the Consolation, the 
second on the role of rhetoric. In both parts the exegetical study of the poems and 
the different rhetorical devices used in the Consolation will be preceded by an exami- 
nation of the background of Boethius' notions of poetry and rhetoric respectively. 


Poetry and rhetoric as instruments of Philosophy's 
therapy 


The idea that Philosophy makes extensive use of rhetoric and poetry to convey her 
therapy should hardly be surprising given the picture of her identity that has been 
traced in Chapter 2. I have shown that Philosophy aims to (i) heal Boethius rather 
than simply introduce him to some philosophical truths, (ii) address his emotional 
as well as his intellectual confusion, and (iii) guide him to embody her precepts and 
not simply learn them abstractly. The overarching therapeutic goal of Philosophy 
and her intention to reach Boethius emotions as well as his mind make rhetoric and 
poetry - disciplines that target emotions and aim to entice and persuade - natural 
aids to her goal. 

A good starting point for the study of the role of rhetoric and poetry in the 
Consolation are the remarks on these two disciplines that we can gather from the text 
itself. Curiously, the chapters that open books one and two contain related considera- 
tions on both rhetoric and poetry. I.1.11 considers these disciplines in an allegorical 
way; II.1.7-8 analyses them in more direct terms. In a sense, it is possible to regard 
IL1.7-8 as a more explicit account of the content of L1.11. In L1.11 Philosophy 
chases away from Boethius the Muses of Poetry and announces the beginning of her 
therapy which will be aided by different types of Muses. This latter group of Muses 
may be labelled as ‘philosophical’ since they are employed by Philosophy. Although 
the identity of the philosophical Muses is not revealed at this point, I.1.11 contains, 
nonetheless, several telling indications about them. The goal of the philosophical 
Muses is to heal Boethius and not to fuel his despair, as is the case with the Muses 
of Poetry; they pursue such a goal by facilitating Philosophy's therapy. At this stage, 
the nature of the Muses’ assistance is not clear, but it is evident that Philosophy plans 
to rely on their help. Finally, although the identity of the philosophical Muses is not 
explicitly revealed, we do have an indirect indication of, at least, what they are not. 
They are not Muses that use poetry to fuel a persons negative emotions. In a nutshell, 
L.1.11 suggests that (i) there are ‘good’ and ‘bad’ Muses, (ii) the bad ones fuel Boethius 
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despair while the good ones aid his recovery, and (iii) Philosophy intends to depend on 
the help of the good Muses. These three remarks, which are expressed allegorically in 
1.1.11, are conveyed in a more explicit way in II.1.7-8. Philosophy says: 


But it is now the time for you to drink and taste something sweet and pleasant 
which, once it has been absorbed, will open the path to stronger medicines. 
Therefore let us bring to bear the persuasion of sweet rhetoric, which advances 
along the straight path only when it does not abandon our [i.e. philosophy] 
precepts, and let it sing together with the poetic art (musica), which is a handmaid 
in our household, measures now soft, now grave .* 


In this passage Philosophy offers three crucial considerations. One, she identifies the 
philosophical Muses she is going to depend on: they are rhetoric and poetry. Then, she 
distinguishes between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ rhetoric. ‘Good’ rhetoric consists in channelling 
rhetoric’s persuasive power for a positive goal, i.e. revealing the truth. On the contrary, 
‘bad’ rhetoric is - we can deduce from the passage - the activity of leading people away 
from the truth. The same distinction between a ‘good’ and ‘bad’ use of rhetoric applies 
to poetry as well. Finally, Philosophy indicates that good rhetoric and good poetry are 
going to play an important part in her therapy. These considerations had been already 
conveyed in an allegorical way in 1.1.11; II.1.7-8 adds, however, a new and crucial 
remark, i.e. good rhetoric and good poetry play a critical role in preparing Boethius for 
the more substantial part of Philosophys cure. This remark is, however, problematic 
in several respects. It is not clear exactly how rhetoric and poetry are going to 
‘prepare’ Boethius for Philosophy’s stronger remedies. More specifically, it is difficult to 
determine, at least at this stage, whether the role of rhetoric and poetry in Philosophy's 
therapy is simply preliminary - Philosophy' extensive use of poems throughout the 
Consolation would suggest that, at least poetry, cannot simply play a preliminary role. 
Nonetheless, in spite of these unresolved issues, I.1.11 and IL.1.7-8 offer an initial, 
telling picture of the role of rhetoric and poetry in Philosophy therapy. First, the 
presence of rhetoric and poetry within Philosophy therapy is neither an oddity nor has 
a mere ornamental purpose; poems and rhetorical devices are an integral part of her 
enterprise. Second, Philosophy assumes a specific view of (i) the nature of philosophy, 
rhetoric and poetry, and (ii) the way these disciplines are related. Finally, Philosophy is 
aware of the persuasive power of language and of how to use of such power. 

It is noteworthy that the awareness of the therapeutic as well as harmful power 
of language and the related distinction between good and bad uses of poetry and 
rhetoric presented in I.1.11 and II.1.7-8 are not original elaborations of Boethius. On 
the contrary, these remarks can be traced back to the reflections on the persuasive 
and manipulative power of language of the Greek Sophists. Although the idea that 
it is possible to affect man’s emotions through language can already be found in 
Homer (Iliad, 5.381; 24.522-51) and in some lyric poets (Pindar, Fragments, 1282-38; 
Simonides, Fragments, 520-31), it is, however, only with Plato and the Sophists that 
the ability of language to affect the soul is theorized. In Phaedo 261a Plato introduces 
the term psychagogia (i.e. leading of the soul) to capture the activity of employing 
language to guide the soul.® The Sophists explicitly theorized languages capacity to 
both heal grief and fuel despair. In Encomium of Helen Gorgias famously argued:? 
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Speech is a powerful lord which performs the most divine deeds through the 
smallest and most hidden body: for it can stop fear, remove grief, bring joy, and 
increase compassion [...] The power of speech is related to the condition of the 
soul as the effect of the drugs to the nature of bodies. For just as some drugs drain 
out of the body different humors, some bring to an end disease and others life, 
so also with speeches, some cause pain, others delight, others fear, others make 
the hearers courageous, and others poison and bewitch the soul with a wicked 
persuasion.? 


The Sophists’ understanding and appreciation of the therapeutic power of language 
is also witnessed by the belief, common in Antiquity, that the Sophist Antiphon 
(480-411 BCE) developed a method of curing grief through words: 


Antiphon is reported to have composed some of his tragedies by himself and 
others with the tyrant Dionysius. During the time in which was still pursuing 
poetry, he designed a method for the cure of grief, on the fashion ofthe treatment 
of the sick by doctors and, having built a little house in Corinth, near the market- 
place, he advertised that he was able to cure those suffering from grief through 
[the power of] words; he would discover the causes of their sickness by inquiry 
and immediately give consolation to sufferers.? 


The similarities between Gorgias’ passage and Consolation I.1.11 and 11.1.7-8 are quite 
evident. Philosophy's awareness of the power of language and the possibility for it to be 
used for healing as well as for harmful purposes is not necessarily an indication that 
Boethius refers directly to Gorgias, but is a clear sign that Philosophy operates within 
a tradition that has in Gorgias one of its forerunners. In this respect, it is noteworthy 
that the literary genre of the consolation, to which the Consolation is clearly related, 
developed out of practices like the one attributed to Antiphon and presupposes the 
understanding of the therapeutic power of language theorized by Gorgias." 


Poetry and the Consolation 


The extensive use of poetry is one of the most fascinating yet puzzling features of the 
Consolation. Scholars have found perplexing the pervasive presence of poetry in a 
text that has an overt philosophical nature." The Consolation contains two different 
types of poetry: quotations from classical poets (mostly Homer) and ‘original’ poems 
created by Boethius and conveyed by the characters of the text." The occurrence 
of the first type of poems is not surprising: the use of quotations from poets is not 
uncommon in Greco-Roman texts and is not a complete novelty for consolations as 
well. Although this type of quotation is not very frequent in Greco-Roman consola- 
tions, Ps.-Plutarchs Consolation to Apollonius offers a telling example of a consolation 
which contains a significant number of quotations from Greek poets. Boethius 
rationale for employing these quotations remains to be determined, but it is useful to 
know that the Consolation's use of quotations of poets was not a totally uncommon 
literary practice in the classical world." 
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The second type of poem that we encounter in the Consolation poses a more 
significant exegetical challenge. These poems are an integral part of the structure of 
the text: their number matches that of the prose sections and, with a few exceptions, 
for each prose section there is a corresponding poem. Although the Consolation’s 
prosimetric structure is not uncommon in Greco-Roman literature, the regular 
alternation of prose and poetry that occurs in the Consolation is not found in other 
works. The originality of the Consolation’s structure partially explains the difficulty 
scholars have in explaining why a text which, at least overtly, offers a philosophical 
consolation employs poetry to such a significant extent. Scholars are correct in noting 
that the structure of the Consolation and the significant presence of poetry make 
the text rather unusual. Yet these structural and stylistic peculiarities pose a much 
more decisive exegetical and philosophical problem: what is the understanding of 
the relation between poetry and philosophy that underlies the Consolation? Scholars 
offered different answers to this question; the examination of some of these answers 
will help us not only to familiarize ourselves with the contemporary debate but, more 
crucially, to get a sense of the different ways in which we can evaluate the role of poetry 
in the Consolation. 

A recent trend in the scholarship (e.g. Dronke, Pabst, Payne and Relihan) is the 
idea that the recurrent use of poetry in the Consolation is at odds with its overt philo- 
sophical nature." On this view, philosophy and poetry are regarded as disciplines that 
do not sit comfortably with one another since they operate with goals and methods 
that are not easily reconcilable. The Consolation’s combination of prose and poetry 
is interpreted to be deliberate; according to this reading, Boethius last work is a 
"Menippean Satire, a literary genre which combines elements that do not normally 
go together, e.g. earnestness and jest, sophisticated and trivial discussions, prose 
and poetry, etc. Scholars who follow this reading assume that the role of the poems 
is to undermine the effectiveness of the philosophical arguments contained in the 
prose sections and, in so doing, highlight the satirical nature of the Consolation. The 
followers of this reading do take the poems contained in the Consolation seriously and 
recognize their importance, yet they think that these poems are fundamentally and 
deliberately at odds with the philosophical arguments contained in the prose sections. 

Crabbe does not regard the Consolation as a Menippean Satire but also believes 
that Boethius work is characterized by a tension between poetry and philosophy.’ 
These two disciplines are interpreted as two very different ways of reflecting on the 
universe and the human condition - two ways which are not reconcilable. Poetry, 
Crabbe argues, is for Boethius a tempting yet dangerous instrument for dealing with 
his suffering since it is, ultimately, unable to heal him. On this reading, Philosophy 
uses poetry to warn Boethius against this disciplines negative effects and expose its 
limitations. 

Curley, O'Daly and Marenbon offer more sympathetic analyses of the role of poetry 
in the Consolation. In spite of their differences, they all agree that poetry is recon- 
cilable with philosophy but the former is to be regarded as playing a secondary and/or 
propaedeutic role. They think that the core of the Consolation's therapy and message is 
conveyed by the prose sections; the poems facilitate Philosophy’s therapy but their role is 
secondary. Marenbon argues that typically the poems do not contribute to Philosophy's 
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arguments, yet their role is not simply ornamental.'5 The role of the poems is to make 
Philosophy's arguments more comprehensive by adding details or conveying secondary 
aspects that are not discussed in the prose sections. Curley considers the poems of the 
Consolation to have a more significant role." He shows that the importance of poems 
is not the same throughout the text. In the initial books of the Consolation poems play 
a crucial role in Philosophy's therapy since they help her to deliver her cure more effec- 
tively. Boethius’ condition of emotional distress at that point makes it difficult for him 
to fully receive what Philosophy communicates in prose. However, as Boethius progres- 
sively masters his emotions Philosophy relies less on the help of poems to deliver her 
cure. In the last two books the role of poems, Curley argues, is only that of offering 
Boethius a temporary relief from the intense philosophical investigations that occur in 
the prose sections. Curley differs from other scholars in that he highlights the thera- 
peutic significance of the poems contained in the Consolation, but he concludes that, in 
spite of their therapeutic role, they are still secondary to the philosophical discussions 
contained in the prose sections. O'Daly's study of the poems of the Consolation is the 
most extensive in the scholarship but, interestingly, his conclusions do not signifi- 
cantly diverge from those of Curley and Marenbon."* He argues that poems do play a 
therapeutic role but they are ultimately propaedeutic to the philosophical discussions 
contained in the prose sections.” This view does not prevent O'Daly from offering a 
sophisticated analysis of some of the Consolation’s poems - an analysis which effec- 
tively highlights the importance of these poems in the history of Latin literature. At the 
end of his study O'Daly states that the poems play a significant part in the Consolation 
since they speak to Boethius emotions while the prose sections speak to his mind. 
O'Daly juxtaposes the roles of philosophy and poetry in the Consolation but does not 
try to determine whether, and eventually how, they can be integrated.” 

The studies briefly presented here capture some of the common reactions that 
readers of the Consolation may have to its use of poetry. Nonetheless, in spite of their 
sophisticated arguments, these studies seem to avoid a basic question: is it reasonable 
to think that the Consolation’s poems only play a secondary and/or propaedeutic 
role in the face of their significant presence in the text??' The sheer number of the 
Consolation’s poems legitimizes the exploration of a different hypothesis: philosophy 
and poetry are perfectly integrated and equally important - they are both vital parts 
of Philosophy's therapy and message.” 

The study of the poems of the Consolation requires special methodological caution. 
Scholars approached this topic in different ways. Crabbe and Marenbon predominantly 
examine how the poems are interrelated and the way in which they are connected to 
the prose sections. Curley does examine the way individual poems contribute to the 
Consolation, but also devotes some attention to the few scattered remarks on poetry 
contained in the text. O'Daly offers the most comprehensive approach to the topic. He 
employs the methods used by Curley, Crabbe and Marenbon, but also investigates the 
Greco-Roman theories of poetry that may constitute the theoretical background of 
the idea of poetry that is presupposed by the Consolation's poems. In my study I shall 
employ all these methods, but in a more integrated way. In my analysis I will also keep 
in sight some of Philosophy ultimate goals, i.e. guiding Boethius to recall her theories 
and how to embody them. 
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The poetics of the Consolation 


It is tempting to begin our investigation by considering the possible sources of the 
idea of poetry that constitute the background of the poems of the Consolation. Yet 
this method poses some very significant difficulties that are mainly due to Boethius’ 
extraordinary, rich and not easily definable intellectual background. Boethius had 
an extensive knowledge of classical philosophy as well as of Greco-Roman poetry. 
A study of all the possible authors that may have influenced him would require us 
to offer an overview of most accounts of poetry developed in Greco-Roman culture. 
Such an enterprise would, however, leave us with the unhelpful conclusion that we 
cannot exclude that Boethius was, at least in part, influenced by most of the theories 
developed by his predecessors.” At the same time, an analysis of the possible sources 
of Boethius idea of poetry faces the difficulty of determining with certainty the 
theories that he knew. In the case of different Neo-Platonic discussions of poetry, for 
example, it is very difficult to assess whether Boethius had knowledge of these specific 
theories. The only way to overcome these methodological difficulties is to start from 
the comments on poetry that can be found in the Consolation and determine whether 
these ideas can be traced back not to a specific author but to intellectual trends with 
which an intellectual of Late Antiquity such as Boethius was very probably acquainted. 
The advantage of this approach is two-fold. It permits us to focus on those reflections 
of poetry that are immediately relevant for the Consolation and removes the need to 
embark on the problematic task of determining which specific authors influenced 
Boethius’ idea of poetry.” 

The first two remarks on poetry that appear in the Consolation are uttered by 
Philosophy in 1.1.8-11 and in II.1.8. These two passages have already been examined 
at the beginning of this chapter; we have seen that they both express, though in 
different ways, the same view. There are two different forms of poetry: a ‘bad’ one 
which fuels negative emotions, and a ‘good’ one that expresses the truth and can 
aid Boethius recovery. Philosophy states that she intends to rely on the help of good 
poetry to heal Boethius. These remarks are important for several reasons. First, they 
indicate very clearly that Philosophy thinks that poetry plays a key role and is an 
integral part of her cure. Secondly, Philosophy emphasizes the therapeutic potential 
of poetry. Moreover, in II.1.8 Philosophy clarifies the nature of poetry by suggesting 
that it is part of a larger discipline, i.e. music - the inclusion of poetry into music has, 
as we shall see, very crucial consequences for the interpretation of the role of poems 
in the Consolation. Finally the programmatic nature of these comments makes 
them crucial in determining the role of poetry in the Consolation since they offer a 
general indication of how Philosophy intends to use poems in the text. Philosophy’s 
remarks on the role of poems in her therapy are followed in book three by Boethius 
considerations on the effects of her therapy. These comments are significant since 
they constitute a sort of commentary on the effects that the poems have on Boethius. 
He says: 


You are the greatest solace for weary souls - I said - how well you have revived 
me both (vel) with the weight of your arguments and (vel) with the pleasantness 
of your songs.” 
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How much - I said - the conclusions of such arguments delight me, but ever 
more (multo magis) the words that you choose.” 


Boethius remarks on the beneficial effects of the poems show that Philosophy's attempt 
to use poems to facilitate her cure is successful. Moreover, both texts make clear the 
role of poetry and philosophical discussions in Philosophy's therapy: the former targets 
Boethius emotions, the latter his mind. Finally, both poems stress that Philosophy's 
therapy consists in the combined actions of both poems and philosophical arguments 
- the uses of vel ... vel offer a strong indication that the two approaches are considered 
to be both crucial and on an equal footing. The picture that we get from these 
comments is that we have no ground to claim that poems are secondary or propae- 
deutic to philosophical discussions; according to Boethius they play two different, yet 
equally important, roles. On this view, the interpretation, prevalent in the scholarship, 
according to which the core of Boethius’s cure consists in rational arguments that 
are supposed to remove his mistaken beliefs, is exegetically problematic. Boethius' 
consolation requires the restoration of his rational beliefs as well as the health of his 
non-rational parts; this goal can only be attained with the combined actions of philo- 
sophical arguments and poems. 

The Consolation contains two further comments on poetry that need to be 
analysed; they both occur in IV.6: 


And if the pleasure of musical songs delights you, you must defer this pleasure for 
a little so that I can weave together the interconnected arguments in strict order." 

But I see that for some time now, burdened by the weight of the enquiry and 
tired by the length of the arguments, you are yearning for some relief in the form 
of poems. Have something to drink; once you are restored, you can push forward 


with greater strength.” 


These passages play an important role in the readings of scholars such as Curley 
and O'Daly who take them to mean that the goal of poetry, at least at this stage of 
Philosophy's cure, is to offer Boethius some respite from the demanding philosophical 
analyses contained in the prose sections.? This is clearly the overt meaning of both of 
these passages, yet we have to be careful in how we understand ‘respite’ in this context. 
Curley and O'Daly believe that respite here means that the poems offer either milder 
accounts of what the prose sections contain or an occasion for Boethius to relax his 
mind. This reading, however, does not seem to match what actually happens in the 
Consolation. IV.m.6, the poem that immediately follows these comments on poetry as 
a respite, consists in a rather complex illustration of the different phenomena which 
illustrate that cosmic love is the basic law of the universe. This poem does not simply 
offer a lyrical moment away from philosophical discussions; it captures the core issue 
that is conveyed in the prose section. The vivid examples used in IV.m.6 complement 
Philosophys account of Providence contained in IV.6 by showing Boethius how 
Providence in fact operates in the universe. In other words, the prose and the poem 
convey the same idea but the former ‘explains’ while the latter ‘shows: Similarly, the 
poems that follow the comments in IV.6 can hardly be considered to simply give 
Boethius respite from philosophical analyses. In book five, for example, the poems 
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often contribute to the philosophical investigation by mentioning theories that are 
not considered in the prose sections (e.g. the theory of anamnesis).* In the light of 
these remarks Philosophy’s comments on poetry contained in IV.6 need to be evaluated 
with care. When Philosophy argues that the poems offer respite what she means is 
that poems are designed to engage a different part of Boethius’ soul; in other words, 
the poems are not primarily targeting his rational part but his non-rational one. The 
advantage of this exegesis is that it seems to be more in line with (i) the way in which 
Philosophy actually uses poems in the Consolation, and (ii) the holistic nature of her 
therapy that, as we have pointed out several times, aims to restore health in his mind 
as well as in his emotions. 


Poetry, music and therapy: the Consolation's sources 


The Consolation contains, as we have seen above, few but revealing indications 
concerning the role of its poems; these remarks point out that poems are a funda- 
mental part of Philosophy’s therapy. Scholars do register these comments but do not 
fully appreciate how consequential they are for the interpretation of the Consolation's 
poems.” A possible reason for this trend in the scholarship is that the Consolation’s 
remarks on poetry are rather general: neither Philosophy nor Boethius offer any 
specific indication of the ways in which poems contribute to Philosophy’s therapy. Yet, 
in spite of their generality, these remarks are crucial since they reveal the perspective 
from which the Consolation's poems should be studied. The emphasis that Philosophy 
and Boethius put on poetry's therapeutic role suggests that it is only by examining 
the poems contribution to Philosophy's cure that we can truly comprehend their role 
in the Consolation. Thus, it is not necessary to consider in abstract terms (as O'Daly 
does) Boethius' idea of poetry and his understanding of the relation between poetry 
and philosophy; our focus should rather be the examination of how poems facilitate 
Philosophy's therapy.? On this view, it is not very useful try to map Boethius' use of the 
poetry back to the understanding of poetry of his predecessors; we should proceed in 
a more focused way and determine the sources of Boethius' idea that poetry, as a part 
of music, has the ability to heal man’s distress.?? 

The idea that poetry, understood as a form of music, is one of the most effective 
ways to cure psychological illness is not a novelty introduced by Boethius; it is a view 
that was very well established in Greco-Roman culture. A comprehensive analysis of 
the reflections on the belief in the therapeutic potential of music and poetry offered 
by classical authors is far beyond the limits of this investigation; for the sake of this 
study, it is sufficient to show how pervasive such a belief was among Greek and Roman 
thinkers. This investigation will permit us to better appreciate the importance and 
meaning of the Consolation's remarks on the therapeutic role of its poems. 

The idea that music can heal the sick can be traced back to the origin of Greek 
culture.* In book nineteen of the Odyssey, Homer tells us that years before Odysseus’ 
departure for Troy the hero was wounded in the leg by a wild boar during a hunting 
expedition; his hunting companions attended to his wound by binding it up and 
by means of a charm. ‘The belief in the therapeutic role of music was later adopted 
by Greek philosophers, especially the Pythagoreans - the Pythagoreans view is 
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relevant for our investigation since their ideas were rather popular in Late Antiquity.” 
According to the information we get from ancient sources, the Pythagoreans made 
systematic use of music to heal physical and psychological sickness. Some ancient 
authors offer anecdotal evidence of the Pythagoreans therapeutic use of music. 
Sextus Empiricus tells us that Pythagoras once used music to sober up some drunken 
youngsters. Olympiodorus reports that Pythagoras healed a young man of his 
erotic passion by exposing him to a certain type of music." Iamblichus narrates that 
Pythagoreans distinguished different melodies depending on their therapeutic effects: 
some melodies were taken to be suitable to cure vexation and depression, others 
were used for taming rage and passions and some to subdue lust.** The Pythagoreans 
believed, however, that music has the power not only to heal a person who is in the 
grip of extreme emotions but also to help him/her to embody a particular way of life. 
This aspect is particularly telling since, as we have seen in Chapter 2, in Late Antiquity 
Pythagoras was regarded as a perfect example of a thinker who embodied his philo- 
sophical beliefs through a specific way of life, ie. the Pythagorean way of life. Music 
seems to have been a key component of this way of life together with diet, the study of 
numbers and the practice of certain precepts. Iamblichus tells us that in the morning 
Pythagoreans listened to melodies which would make them alert while in the evening 
they would listen to songs that were supposed to help them purge themselves from the 
day’s cares and prepare them for prophetic dreams. Scholars make the general point 
that Pythagoreans used music for therapeutic purposes; the episodes here reported 
offer us a more specific picture: music was used to (i) heal emotional as well as physical 
illness, and (ii) help a person to conduct a particular way of life. 

In the fifth century Bce the reflection on the therapeutic power of music was 
further expanded; specific attention was devoted to music as an instrument to shape 
peoples character. Damon, a thinker who lived in time of Pericles, considered music 
to have the pedagogical role of helping young people acquire ethical virtues. He wrote 
an essay (now lost) in which he explained how music can shape, for better or worse, 
a boy's character.? Damons essay was addressed to the Council of the Areopagus and 
argued that the state should regulate the type of music to which young people are 
exposed.“ The Pythagorean idea that music has the ability to help people overcome 
extreme passions was refashioned by the Sophists. They did not endorse the idea that 
musics strength comes from its ability to restore harmony in a distressed soul; they 
investigated how human emotions can be affected by rhythms and carefully chosen 
words. In the Encomium of Helen, as we have seen in the previous pages, Gorgias 
theorizes about the power of language which he considers capable of healing man’s 
suffering. 

The therapeutic and educational roles of music and language were further expanded 
by Plato. Given the well-established influence of Plato on the Consolation, his analyses 
of poetry and music are particularly relevant for our purposes. Crabbe and O'Daly 
argue that Plato had a very critical attitude towards poetry and that this negative 
approach is reflected in Boethius’ last work.“ This interpretation is mainly based on 
Platos rejection of certain types of poetry in the third book of the Republic but misses 
the complexities and importance of his several reflections on poetry.? This exegetical 
mistake is particularly problematic since it inevitably overlooks how the examinations 
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of poetry and music offered by Neo-Platonic philosophers have their roots in Plato. 
Plato offers several accounts of poetry in different texts; in the Republic, contrary to 
what Crabbe and O'Daly claim, Plato does not reject poetry altogether. In book three 
of the Republic Plato returns to a topic which he had initially discussed in an earlier 
dialogue: the Ion. Both texts show Plato to be profoundly aware of the extraordinary 
effects that poetry has on human beings and on the consequent need to regulate it. In 
the Jon Socrates argues that poetry can shape, for better or worse, our soul, and that 
it is thus important to make sure that such a power is used properly.“ The solution 
offered in this dialogue is that poets such as Homer are divinely inspired and hence 
what they convey is the truth; yet philosophers have the duty to make sure that poets 
are held accountable for their work. In books two and three of the Republic the idea 
that philosophy has to ‘exercise control’ over poetry is expressed in political terms. 
Plato argues, similar to Demon, that in the ideal state the philosopher-rulers have 
to strictly determine the type of poetry to which the citizens, especially young ones, 
can have access. This does not mean that all poetry should be banned from the ideal 
state; certain types of poetry are to be endorsed by the state because of their great 
potential in facilitating young peoples acquisition of ethical virtues.“ Interestingly, 
Platos comments on the power of poetry and the need for philosophy to regulate it 
are mirrored mutatis mutandis by Philosophy’s remarks on good and bad poetry in 
1.1.8-11 and in 11.1.8. 

Plato does not, however, only recognize the educational value of poetry, but also 
its therapeutic power. One of most telling texts in this respect is the Charmides where 
Plato argues that charms (épodé) can remove grief and suffering.“ In this dialogue 
Socrates promises Charmides to heal his headache by using a certain plant and a 
charm. The discussion between the two characters eventually turns to the examination 
of the healing properties of charms. Socrates rejects the idea that charms heal through 
magic and proposes a distinction between true and false soothsayers that is somewhat 
echoed by the remarks on the therapeutic property of poetry in Consolation 1.1.8-11 
and II.1.8. Socrates claims that charms heal by restoring the patient's sophrosyne. 
This term, sometimes translated as ‘temperance’ or ‘self-control; is notoriously difficult 
to define with precision; for the sake of our investigation, it is sufficient to note that 
it indicates a general condition of calmness and harmony that is emotional as well 
as intellectual. Plato also reflects on the therapeutic role of poetry, subsumed under 
music, in the Timaeus. He argues that music has the capacity to restore the harmony 
of the soul by correcting those aspects of the soul that are out of kilter - a view that 
closely follows the one proposed by the Pythagoreans." Interestingly, in the Politics 
Aristotle offers an analysis of the therapeutic power of music that is reminiscent of 
Plato. He says: 


It is clear that music is capable of conferring a particular quality on the soul's 
character [...] And there seems to be (in the soul) some sort of kingship with 
tunes and rhythms, so that many of the sages say, some of them that the soul is 
harmony, other it possesses harmony. 


The belief in the therapeutic power of poetry and music continued in the Hellenistic 
and Roman world. Theophrastus argues that music can heal physical as well as 
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psychological illness. He says that the sound of the aulos can cure sciatica and alleviate 
conditions such as panic and epilepsy.” In the lost work Disciplinae the Roman scholar 
Terentius Varro devoted a chapter to music; he reported many examples of the thera- 
peutic effects of music that became commonplace in Latin literature up to the time of 
Boethius. The therapeutic benefits of music are also occasionally mentioned by Cicero. 
In the Tusculan Disputations he tells that his friend Diodotus used music to relax his 
mind and that the physician Asclepiades employed music to cure phrenetics.?? 

The analyses of the therapeutic and educational role of music and poetry offered 
by Plato are resumed and expanded by the Neo-Platonists.*' Although it is rather 
difficult to determine which versions of Neo-Platonism Boethius had been exposed 
to, let alone which specific philosopher, it is clear that the belief in the therapeutic 
power of music and poetry was shared by the different Neo-Platonic schools of Late 
Antiquity. Among the representatives of the Athenian Neo-Platonism, Proclus and 
Damascius are the authors who offer the more extensive investigations of music and 
poetry. In his commentary on Platos Republic Proclus distinguishes four different 
types of music.? The first and greatest type of music is philosophy which is followed 
by that of the inspired poet. The third type of music is embodied by the person who 
is able to move from the harmonies that can be perceived through our senses to the 
ones that can be grasped only by reason. It is the last type of music that is relevant 
for our present purpose: this music differs from the other three in that it is perceived 
exclusively with our senses and its goal is to educate our emotions and fashion our 
souls with excellent character. 

The therapeutic role of music is also recognized by Iamblichus, one of the most 
important representatives of Syrian Neo-Platonism. In his On the Pythagorean Way of 
Life he mentions several examples of how Pythagoreans used different types of melodies 
to help themselves conduct a certain way of life.” In the De mysteriis Iamblichus 
observes that man-made music can heal human beings from violent emotions since it 
reproduces, albeit imperfectly, the harmony that characterizes the universe.” Music’s 
therapeutic potential was also examined by the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists. In his 
commentary on Platos Gorgias Olympiodorus illustrates the effects of certain musical 
instruments on the emotions by mentioning the cases of trumpet, which was used 
to excite soldiers before a battle, and of the lyre, that was employed to rouse peoples 
pleasure." In this section of the commentary he reports the story, mentioned above, 
of Pythagoras employing music to tame a young person's erotic passion. Elias, another 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonist, in his On Porphyrys Isagoge discusses the power that music 
has on human beings by examining the relaxing effects that musical instruments have 
on the soul as well as the rousing effects that the sound of the trumpet has on soldiers 
on the battlefield." He accompanies his analysis with several episodes which illustrate 
the power of music. He mentions the episode of Pythagoras’ therapeutic use of music 
reported by Olympiodorus and the Homeric story according to which Agamemnon 
left a bard at home with his wife Clytemnestra since his music was believed to have 
the power of reinforcing Clytemnestras commitment to the absent husband (Odyssey, 
III, 267-70). Elias also makes reference to the extraordinary story of the philosopher 
Synesius who defended the city of Cyrene from the barbarians with music: we are told 
that when the barbarians heard Synesiuss melodies they interrupted their attack and 
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started to fight each other. The relaxing use of ‘theatrical instruments’ and the episode 
which illustrate Pythagoras’ therapeutic use of music are reported by yet another 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonist, ie. David.” Elias and David also remark that music has 
effects not only on the human soul, but also on the souls of animals; they mention the 
pastors’ practice of ‘persuading’ animals to go to pasture via the use of the syrinx." 

Some of the analyses of the power of music and the stories that illustrate such a 
power mentioned by the authors analysed so far are echoed by Martianus Capella’ De 
Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii (henceforth De Nuptiis) — a text that was probably well- 
known by Boethius. In the final book of the De Nuptiis Martianus Capella presents the 
personification of the discipline of harmony (henceforth Harmony) which is the last 
liberal art to appear in the text. After Harmony introduces herself and salutes the gods, 
she offers a fairly lengthy analysis of her virtues that is reminiscent of the analyses of 
music that occur in the works of Neo-Platonic philosophers.” She argues that her 
songs have given soldiers the emotional strength that helped them win many battles; 
she mentions the case of Cretans and Spartans who would listen to the cithara and 
aulos respectively before engaging the enemy. Harmony also reminds her audience 
of her ability to heal human beings from physical as well as psychological sickness. 
She illustrates her therapeutic power via several exempla. She mentions the story of 
the musician Damon who used music to tame the mad frenzy of a young drunken 
man; she also tells that the physician Asclepiades and the philosopher Theophrastus 
used the trumpet and the flute respectively to cure disturbed patients.“ Finally, she 
comments on the power that music has on animals; in addition to the reference to 
shepherds' pipes, also reported by Elias and David, she mentions the clattering sounds 
that cause fish to stop swimming, the melodies of the cithara that attract Hyperborean 
swans, reed pipes which entice birds and other melodies which have effects on 
elephants, swans, dolphins and snakes.” 

This brief overview of the way Greco-Roman authors reflected and, in some cases, 
employed the power of music has revealed views that are not specific to individual 
philosophers but constitute fairly common trends in the classical world. Music was 
considered, throughout the Greco-Roman world, to be able to (i) heal physical as well 
as psychological illness, (ii) shape peoples character, and (iii) help the followers of a 
philosophical school to conduct their life according to certain precepts. 


The source of music’s therapeutic power: the Consolation’s 
sources 


One of the problems of the Consolation’s accounts of poetry is, as we have seen, 
that these remarks do not offer any specific indication of the ways in which the 
poems contribute to her therapy. It is thus rather obvious to think, as O'Daly does, 
that poems are employed to heal Boethius emotions while philosophical arguments 
address his mind.9 The Consolation, however, does not contain any explicit indication 
that may legitimize such a conclusion. Moreover, the idea that poems simply target 
the emotions seems to assume a rather rigid picture of mans nature according to 
which emotions and the mind are strictly divided. In order to understand the specific 
ways in which poems contribute to Philosophy therapy, it is first necessary to better 
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understand the source of their therapeutic power and how they affect human beings. 
In the previous section we have learned that Greek and Roman authors recognized 
the therapeutic power of music and poetry; it is now time to have a closer look at the 
philosophical views that are presupposed by this theory. 

The Pythagoreans did not simply use music for therapeutic purposes; they were also 
the first thinkers who offered a theory to explain the source of music’s power. Ancient 
sources tell us that the Pythagoreans believed that the soul, like any other thing in the 
universe, is constituted by a specific numerical ratio; a healthy soul would thus have 
the correct ratio while a sick soul the incorrect one. Music was considered to be able to 
restore the health of a soul, whose harmony had been upset by violent emotions, since 
music was believed to consist in both sound and number. The Pythagoreans believed 
that music is the concrete expression of the mathematical structures that characterize 
the ways in which things in the universe exist and are related.“ More precisely, the 
Pythagoreans saw the basic musical concords, the octave, the fifth and the fourth, 
as corresponding to the numerical ratios 1:2, 2:3 and 3:4 respectively. On this view, 
because both the human soul and music consist of numerical ratios, it is possible to 
employ the particular melody which conveys the specific numerical ratio that a given 
soul needs in order to be healed. Thus, according to Pythagoreans, music does not 
simply calm a mans excessive emotions, but it affects the entirety of its soul. 

The explanation of the source of the therapeutic power of music offered by the 
Pythagoreans was resumed and expanded by Plato in the Timaeus.® Certain types of 
man-made music, Plato claims, can be used not only to please the senses but, more 
crucially, to restore or maintain the well-being of the human soul. Specific melodies 
thus can restore the human soul, when its parts are out of kilter, since they offer us a 
concrete model of the harmony and order that should characterize our soul. In this 
respect, Plato remarks, the role of the musician is somewhat similar to that of the 
Demiurge. The former creates order and beauty in the human soul; the latter in the 
universe. In the Timaeus Plato reveals a further aspect of man-made music: it allows 
us to partake in the world-soul.5 This view is based on the following theory. The 
universe is characterized and regulated by very specific mathematical relations that 
make it good and beautiful; the harmony that characterizes the universe is reflected 
in the human soul which, when it is in its pristine form, resembles the ‘world-soul: 
Certain types of music allow human beings to partake in the world-soul since they 
offer a representation, albeit imperfect, of the harmony that characterizes the world- 
soul. The participation in the world-soul that human beings can attain through music 
has a two-fold effect on us. The first consists in the recognition of the harmony of the 
human soul - a recognition that helps us to maintain or restore the balance between 
the different parts of our soul. Moreover, the participation in the world-soul also has 
the effect of guiding our souls to ascend to the higher realms of reality. This type 
of ascension is an aesthetic one and is very different from the intellectual one that 
is achieved via philosophical arguments, but it is, nonetheless, a legitimate way of 
connecting with the higher realms of reality." Music’s abilities to heal our souls and 
facilitate our ascension are distinct but connected. The participation in the world- 
soul that music makes possible permits us to first bring harmony into our souls 
and then fully recognize her divine nature. Platos remarks in the Timaeus takes the 
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Pythagorean account of the therapeutic power of music a step forward: music does 
not simply contribute to maintaining or restoring the proper psychological balance in 
a human being; it also allows man to ascend to the higher realms of reality. Although 
the idea that music can facilitate man’s ascension to the One is fully theorized only 
by the Neo-Platonists, Plato is the first thinker who indicates that music has this 
mystical potentiality. The important consequence of Platos view for our study is that 
he believes that music affects the entirety of our soul, not only its non-rational parts, 
and it is because it modifies the whole soul that it can facilitate the soul’s ascent to the 
intelligible realms. 

The Platonic reflections on the origin of the therapeutic power of music were 
resumed by two Greek writers who lived under the Roman Empire. Ptolemy and 
Aristides Quintilianus both investigated the source of the therapeutic power of music. 
Ptolemy retained Plato’s theory of the three parts of the soul (reason, spirit and 
appetite) and argued that these three parts correspond to the music concords of the 
octave, fifth and fourth. On this view, different types of music can alter the status of 
the human soul since they directly affect the way in which the different parts of the 
soul are related.” Once again, the therapeutic power of music consists in affecting the 
whole soul and not just some of her parts. Aristides Quintilianus also believed that 
the therapeutic power of music is due to the fact that it expresses numerical ratios. 
His analysis is based on the investigation of the similarity between human music 
and the music of the celestial spheres. Aristides argues that celestial spheres are, like 
any other thing in the universe, characterized by specific numerical ratios that are 
expressed by the music produced by the spheres through their motions in the heavens. 
Human souls are also constituted by a precise numerical ratio that can be expressed 
in musical terms, although human music is only a pale imitation of the music of the 
celestial spheres. It is because of its imperfect resemblance with celestial music that 
human music allows us to (i) maintain or restore the balance of our soul, and (ii) aid 
our ascension towards the higher realms of reality.” 

The way the Pythagoreans and Plato explained the source of music’s therapeutic 
potential and its role in aiding our ascension to the higher realms of reality is furthered 
by Neo-Platonic thinkers.” For example, Proclus argues in his commentary on Platos 
Republic that it is because both music and the human soul consist in mathematical 
ratios that the former can create harmony in the latter.” More precisely, Proclus 
follows the Pythagorean view that the relation between the different parts of the soul 
(i.e. reason, spirit and desire) can be expressed in terms of musical concords. Similarly, 
Damascius in his commentary of Platos Phaedo employs the Pythagorean concept that 
there is a parallelism between the parts of the soul (and the way they are related) and 
the basic musical concords.” The Neo-Platonists, however, add an interesting element 
to the investigation of the therapeutic power of music: they argue that it is not only the 
listening to man-made music that heals or improves the state of our soul, but also the 
theoretical study of music."* Neo-Platonists regard the study of music to be a branch of 
mathematics; this discipline is typically referred to as ‘harmonics’ and consists in the 
examination of ‘quantifiable ratios represented in musical intervals. Neo-Platonists 
regard this discipline as an important way to gain a more profound knowledge of our 
soul because of the following reason: Iamblichus, Proclus and Syrianus indicate that 
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music expresses truths about the way in which things in the world are structured and 
related.”° Such truths, just like mathematical and geometrical truths, are innate in the 
soul and are part of her essence. On this view, to investigate these truths ultimately 
means to examine the nature of our soul. The study of harmonics, just like that of 
geometry, is thus a form of self-knowledge since it not only discloses truths about the 
reality, but also permits us to recollect truths that are innate in us and, in so doing, 
offers us a more profound knowledge of our soul.” On this view, both harmonics 
and the activity of listening to man-made music have the same, crucial effect on our 
soul, i.e. they permit us to gain knowledge of the nature of our soul and of her divine 
origin. In the light of this view, Neo-Platonists claim, similar to what Plato says in the 
Timaeus, that the recognition of the harmony that characterizes the universe, which is 
acquired through harmonics as well as man-made music, has a fundamental ethical as 
well as spiritual value. The harmony of the universe is in fact the model of the balance 
towards which our soul should strive.’* 

Neo-Platonic thinkers, however, did not only offer theoretical examinations of 
the therapeutic effects and power of music; some of them also left us compelling 
examples of the types of music that can bring positive changes in our soul. The 
most famous of such examples are hymns, the composition of which was regarded 
by some Neo-Platonists to be an intrinsic part of the philosophical life.” In Greek 
culture, hymns were traditionally sung prayers, the goal of which was to obtain the 
favour of the Gods. Neo-Platonic philosophers took hymns to play a different role; a 
role which reflects their own religiosity. Neo-Platonists were opposed to the idea of 
praying in order to obtain gifts from God; they believed that the goal of worship is 
to become, as far as possible, like God. In the light of this attitude, hymns constitute 
a component of epistrophé, i.e. the process via which a man detaches from the 
material world and ascends to the intelligible realm. In his commentary on Platos 
Republic Proclus describes hymn-singing as a true form of worship; he argues that 
hymns are an instrument for human beings to meditate upon the higher realms 
of reality? The activity of composing a hymn on a higher being, Proclus thinks, 
requires us to reflect on and examine its nature and, in so doing, aid the process 
of epistrophé.*' The idea that hymn-singing is a way of facilitating our ascent led 
Neo-Platonists to the idea that practising philosophy involves hymn singing. In the 
Protrepticus Iamblichus argues that only the philosopher has the ability to celebrate 
the gods with hymns; the non-philosophers lack the necessary knowledge.” The 
hymns composed by Proclus and Synesius, in spite of their differences, offer us a 
good insight on how the composition of hymns was employed to contribute to the 
philosophical life and, more generally, to the ascent of the soul. As we shall see 
in pages 120-9, Boethius was not only aware of the Neo-Platonic custom of using 
hymns to aid the ascent toward God, he composed one himself. Halfway through 
the Consolation, when Philosophy wants Boethius to turn his focus away from the 
material world to the intelligible world, she very appropriately recites a hymn that 
closely recalls those of Proclus. 

Plato and Neo-Platonic thinkers argued that music has the power to profoundly 
affect our soul. On this view, music does not simply calm our emotions; it affects 
the entirety of our soul, ie. rational as well as non-rational parts, by restoring or 
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maintaining her inner balance. Yet creating the harmony in our soul is only music’s 
most immediate effect; its more far-reaching effect is to aid our soul's ascent to higher 
realms of reality. The well-established influence on the Consolation of Plato and 
Neo-Platonic philosophy suggests that it is implausible to think, as is often done in 
the scholarship, that the only role of Philosophy’s poems is to subdue Boethius’ extreme 
emotions. 


Music and therapy in Boethius’ De Musica 


The influence of Greco-Roman analyses on the effects that music has on the human 
soul is evident in Boethius’ De Musica; his discussion is important not only because 
of the enormous influence this text had on the Middle Ages, but also for its compre- 
hensive character.? The first chapter of book one of Boethius’ De Musica concentrates 
on the influence that music has on our soul. Boethius treatment may appear rather 
unimpressive since it largely employs stock stories on the power of music that are 
common in Greco-Roman texts. Yet a careful analysis reveals that his analysis of 
music's therapeutic power is rather interesting, especially for an evaluation of the role 
of poems in the Consolation. 

Boethius offers a distinction between different types of music that effectively 
encompasses the investigations on this topic offered by his Platonic/Neo-Platonic 
predecessors.“ He argues that there are three different types of music: cosmic music; 
‘human music’ and ‘sonorous music. Cosmic music is not necessarily audible and 
consists in the mathematical structures and relations that characterize the heavenly 
bodies and the elements constituting the world. ‘Human music’ is the proper harmony 
between body and soul - a harmony that is expressed by mathematical ratios. 
Finally, the third type of music is man-made and consists in songs, poems, music 
performed with instruments, etc. Boethius’ distinction of the three types of music 
has the advantage of making clear that music, in its different forms, is (i) what all 
the different things in the universe have in common, and (ii) that in virtue of which 
they are connected. It is in fact through music that human beings, for example, can 
experience the harmony of the universe. In the De Musica Boethius does not mention 
the Platonic idea that music can play a crucial role in man’s ascension to the higher 
realms of reality. However, his discussion on the three types of music seems to imply 
that music can be used for such a goal. 

One of the captivating features of Boethius’ analysis of music is the view of 
human nature upon which it rests. Contrary to what we might think, Boethius offers 
an ‘integrated’ picture of human nature according to which the well-being of man 
depends on the harmonious ‘co-operation’ of the rational and non-rational parts.*6 
Boethius does endorse a dualistic view of human nature and, as we have learned in 
Chapter 2, is fully aware that the body is a potential source of distraction and trouble 
for the soul. Yet he thinks that man's well-being depends not on reasons ability to 
coerce the non-rational parts but on our capacity to maintain the proper harmony 
between the different parts of our soul. In I.2 of the De Musica Boethius clarifies this 
view by indicating that a human being is in a healthy state when reason is united with 
the body according to the proper balance of high and low pitches.*' Music in the forms 
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of melodies, songs, poems, chants, etc., Boethius believes, can maintain or restore such 
a balance since it consists of mathematical ratios just like human nature.** 

Boethius’ ‘integrated’ picture of human nature emerges clearly in the first chapter 
of the De Musica where he brings to our attention the pervasive role of music in 
human life. Boethius claims that music plays a fundamental role in helping our minds 
to receive incoming information. The sense of hearing, he argues, is in fact more 
open and receptive to information than the mind.*? Boethius then adds that music is 
not only a source of information but profoundly shapes our character. Following the 
influence of Neo-Platonic thinkers, Boethius notes that music differs from the other 
mathematical disciplines (arithmetic, astronomy and geometry), since it does not only 
contribute to the discovery of the truth but is also crucial for our ‘moral’ state." What 
Boethius means is that the study of music as well as the listening to man-made music 
(i.e. melodies, songs, poems, chants, etc.) profoundly shapes a persons character; he 
illustrates this view through several examples - some of his examples are new, others 
are fairly common in Greco-Roman literature?! Boethius mentions the example of 
Pythagoras calming a frenzied youth that, as we have seen, is also quoted by other 
philosophers. He also reports another story, mentioned by no other source, according 
to which the philosopher Empedocles used music to calm an infuriated youth who 
attacked his guests with a sword.? Boethius considers the educational purpose of 
music and, following the view Plato expresses in the Republic (399c-41 1a), argues that 
a state should carefully regulate the type of music to which young people are exposed. 
He illustrates his view by mentioning the example of the Spartans who forced the 
musician Timotheus of Miletus to leave their city because of the corrupting effects that 
his capricious music had on some children - an episode that is mentioned in a similar 
context by Plutarch in the De Musica (1135C-D, 1141C-1142B). Finally, Boethius 
points out music' capacity to help people conduct a certain way of life. He mentions 
the example of the Pythagoreans, reported by Iamblichus as well, who used to listen 
to different types of music during the day in order to maintain a certain spiritual 
and emotional state. The different effects that music has on the human soul (i.e. 
therapeutic, educational and existential) described by Boethius have one key feature 
in common: they all rest on the metaphysical view that music is the unifying feature 
of the universe. It is ultimately because sonorous music can mirror, albeit imperfectly, 
the harmony expressed by cosmic music that the latter can have such profound effects 
on our soul.” The analysis of the investigation on the effects that music has on human 
beings contained in the initial pages of the De Musica shows that, although it is 
difficult to assess the specific philosopher/s to whom Boethius is indebted, it is quite 
apparent that his views are in line with those of the Greek and Roman authors that we 
considered above. In other words, the initial pages of the De Musica may be regarded 
as a systematic account of the views on music common in the Greco-Roman world. 

The analyses ofthe effects that music has on our soul offered by many Greco-Roman 
thinkers and, more specifically, by Boethius in the De Musica shed a new light on the 
use of poems in the Consolation. The picture of human beings as creatures whose soul 
and body are closely integrated, offered in the De Musica, exposes the limitations of 
the idea, common in the scholarship, that Boethius health can be restored exclusively 
through the use of philosophical arguments which only appeal to his reason. On this 
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view, his well-being depends entirely on Boethius holding the correct beliefs about his 
condition - his emotional condition is taken to naturally follow his beliefs. However, 
the picture of human nature offered in the De Musica implies that a man’s non-rational 
parts cannot simply be coerced by reason in one particular direction. Music, the De 
Musica suggests, plays a decisive influence on man’s emotional state and on the harmo- 
nious co-existence of rational and non-rational parts. On this view, it is plausible to 
think that Philosophy knows that, in order to heal Boethius, she has to operate on two 
fronts, i.e. emotional and cognitive. The consideration of the very significant effects 
that music has on a persons moods and character - offered by Boethius as well as by 
many Greek and Roman thinkers - makes it even more difficult to regard the poems 
of the Consolation as having a mere propaedeutic role. If it were true that these poems 
merely have the role of preparing Boethius for philosophical discussions or relieving 
him from the intensity of such analyses, it would mean that Boethius is not true to 
his beliefs. In the De Musica Boethius explicitly points out that it is not simply by the 
strength of reason that a man attains a healthy condition and virtuous character; they 
are attained through the harmonious integration of rational and non-rational parts - 
an integration that music can maintain or restore. 

In the light of these remarks, we can now fully appreciate the claims offered by 
Boethius and Philosophy that philosophical arguments and poems are both crucial 
for her therapy. It is not just the case that philosophical arguments heal Boethius’ 
mind and the poems his emotions; poems allow his rational and non-rational parts 
to be harmoniously integrated. In other words, poems (i) subdue Boethius’ extreme 
emotions and restore the balance in his soul, but (ii) also allow him to fully internalize 
and embody the theories his mind learns. Moreover, given the similarity between 
cosmic and human music, sonorous music also contributes to helping Boethius gain 
the spiritual condition required to ascend to the higher realms of reality. This under- 
standing of music plays, as we shall see, a key role in the Consolation where Philosophy 
does not simply guide Boethius to regain his health but also places him on the path of 
unity with the One. 

In the De Musica Boethius shows that he is aware not only of the therapeutic 
power of music but also that such a power can be properly honed only if music is 
regulated. In the final lines of the first chapter of book one of the De Musica Boethius 
argues - similarly to Plato in the Jon and in the Republic about poetry - that music 
needs to be ‘directed: What he means is that music’s power to affect human beings 
needs to be comprehended and properly channelled. Boethius claims that it is the ‘true 
musician who has to regulate music.” The true musician is not someone who neces- 
sarily composes songs or plays a musical instrument; he is a person who can judge 
instrumental performances and songs. The true musician forms his judgements on the 
basis of rational considerations and his theoretical knowledge of music. The emphasis 
Boethius puts on the fact that the evaluations of the true musician are based on reason 
and thought suggests that the role of the true musician is somewhat similar to that 
which Philosophy has in the Consolation with respect to poetry. The true musician and 
Philosophy both govern and direct music and poetry and, in so doing, make sure that 
they are used for healing and the pursuit of the truth. On this view, music and poetry 
are secondary to rational examinations and philosophy since they need to be directed, 
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though not in the sense that their contribution is less significant or only propaedeutic 
to that of philosophy. 

The analysis of the therapeutic role of music and of its prominent role in our 
existence offered by the De Musica shows that a man’s well-being is the result of the 
combined action of philosophical arguments and music. A study of the poems of the 
Consolation will show how Boethius puts this theory into practice in his final work. 


The poems of the Consolation 


In the previous pages we examined (i) the few comments on poetry that are scattered 
throughout the Consolation, and (ii) the reflections about the influence that poetry 
and music have on human beings offered by Boethius in the De Musica as well as 
by his Greco-Roman predecessors. These analyses leave no doubt that Boethius is 
part of a long and well-established tradition which recognizes (i) the therapeutic and 
mystical role of music/poetry, and (ii) the significant extent to which human well- 
being can be restored or maintained by music/poetry. These conclusions compel us 
to seriously entertain the hypothesis that the poems contained in the Consolation are 
integral to Philosophy’s therapy. However, Boethius’ analyses in the De Musica - as 
well as those of his Greek and Roman predecessors - do not offer specific guidelines 
on how music/poetry can restore a persons health and guide him to true happiness. 
In the Consolation Boethius is thus free to employ the therapeutic and mystical 
power of poetry in the ways that he deems to be more appropriate. At the same time, 
however, the lack of direct indications as to how the therapeutic power of poetry 
should be channelled makes it more difficult for us to determine how the Consolation's 
poems convey such a power. It is only by examining the different poems that we can 
individuate patterns and features that may reveal how they contribute to Philosophy's 
therapy. Our approach does not imply that the poems of the Consolation can be 
entirely reduced to their therapeutic and mystical goal; they have, of course, also a 
literary as well as philosophical value. It is, however, only through an appreciation 
of the way in which the poems contribute to Philosophy’s therapy that we can fully 
understand why a philosophical text such as the Consolation makes such an extensive 
use of poetry.” 

The two initial poems of the Consolation are the ideal point to start our analysis 
since they give a striking illustration of the difference between good and bad poetry that 
Philosophy discusses in I.1.8-11 and in II.1.8. The poem with which the Consolation 
begins, I.m.1, is uttered by Boethius who offers an emotional description of his 
condition. He complains about his sudden change of fortune and expresses his despair 
and sense of loss. The type of poetry used in this poem is criticized by Philosophy a 
few lines later when she claims that Boethius is surrounded by the ‘bad’ Muses of 
Poetry. It seems that the problem with I.m.1, at least from Philosophy’s point of view, 
is that it fuels and indulges Boethius’ despair. The metre in which the poem is written, 
i.e. elegiac couplet, could be seen as part of the problem.” In Latin poetry this metre 
was typically used not for the purpose of epics but in more intimate contexts such 
as personal losses, labours of love, exile; the hallmark of this metre is the expression 
of strong emotions. Elegiac couplet was commonly employed by Catullus and Ovid; 
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I.m.1 seems to be influenced by Ovid's Tristia 5.1 where the Latin poet reflects on his 
happy youth and sudden fall. I.m.1 is not, however, an example of ‘bad’ poetry only 
because it employs a metre that is typically associated with the expression of strong 
emotions; the content of the poem is also at fault. The problem with the content of 
I.m.1 emerges more clearly if we compare it with I.m.2; the latter is an important poem 
since, among other things, it is supposed to be the first example of ‘good’ poetry. I.m.2 
is conveyed by Philosophy soon after she chases away the ‘bad’ Muses of Poetry and 
enlists the ‘good’ ones; it is thus safe to assume that this poem embodies the type of 
poetry of which Philosophy approves. The content of I.m.2 is closely connected to that 
of I.m.1 since they both offer an account of Boethius’ condition. The crucial difference 
between the two poems is that I.m.1 gives an emotional description of what Boethius 
feels; I.m.2 consists in a penetrative evaluation of the cause of Boethius’ despair.” I.m.1 
is an example of ‘bad’ poetry partly because it simply shows what Boethius feels. On 
the contrary, I.m.2 is a case of ‘good’ poetry since it captures the underlying cause 
of Boethius’ suffering (from Philosophy's perspective), i.e. he stopped examining his 
life from a philosophical perspective and embraced self-pity. The contrast between 
I.m.1 and I.m.2 illustrates that "bad" poetry conveys the more superficial aspects of a 
situation and is unable to go beyond the description of the emotions a person experi- 
ences; ‘good’ poetry delves into the depths of a man’s soul by individuating the true 
cause of his feelings. 

I.m.3 is one of the few poems conveyed by Boethius (together with I.m.1, I.m.5 
and V.m.3). The further peculiarity of this poem is that it does not express any theory 
but contributes, so to speak, to the action of the dialogue: in I.m.3 Boethius describes 
the moment in which he regains the ability to "see, both literally and metaphorically, 
more clearly. It is noteworthy that Boethius uses poetry and not prose to describe 
the moment in which he begins to detach from his emotions. This choice may be 
understood if we consider that I.m.3 does not simply capture a charged moment in 
the dialogue but, more crucially, Boethius’ first ‘awakening’ Until this point, Boethius 
is so steeped in his emotional despair that he cannot even recognize Philosophy. 
I.m.3 captures the moment in which his ‘sight’ is restored: he recognizes Philosophy's 
identity and his healing process begins. It appears that Boethius regards poetry as more 
suitable than prose to express his awakening since his change is not merely intellectual 
but spiritual and emotional as well. In I.m.3 Boethius does not indicate that he 'under- 
stands' his situation in a different way but that he has detached, at least to a certain 
degree, from his despair and suddenly sees the world in a different way. Poetry effec- 
tively captures the intensity of the moment by comparing Boethius’ awakening to the 
northern wind which clears the clouds and reveals the light of the sun. Moreover, the 
style and language of the poem illustrates the rapidity of Boethius change by alluding 
to Virgil’s Aeneid 12.665-71 where Turnus is described to suddenly overcome his 
emotional distress and see his situation clearly.” 

I.m.4 is the first of many poems which reformulates the content of the preceding 
prose section. There is the tendency in the scholarship to minimize the significance 
of the poems in Philosophys therapy by claiming that they simply repeat what 
has already been said or is about to be said in the prose sections. This reading is 
unconvincing since only some of the poems repeat the content of the preceding or 
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subsequent prose sections and such poems mostly occur in the first half of text (up 
to IIL8). Moreover, to believe that the poems simply repeat the content of the prose 
sections beg the important question of why Boethius repeats some theories in the 
poems. This omission is serious since it prevents the reader of the Consolation from 
recognizing that certain theories are reformulated in poetry for a very specific reason. 
It appears that Philosophy’s overarching aim in rephrasing in poetry the content of the 
theory that she just conveyed, or is about to express in the prose sections, is to help 
Boethius better internalize her message. Although a poem expresses the very same 
doctrine that the prose section conveys it does, at the same time, give more emphasis 
to a particular aspect of such a doctrine or considers it from a slightly different angle. 
Given that a poem cannot be simply reduced to its content, the way in which the 
content is expressed may help Boethius to gain further insight on the issue at hand.'” 
In this respect, it is revealing that Philosophy uses different literary devices to refor- 
mulate her theories: natural images (e.g. I.m.3; V.m.1), myths (e.g. IV.m.3, IV.m.7) 
and rhetorical figures (e.g. III.m.8). 

The way in which poems are related to the prose sections is, however, much more 
complex than is usually believed: although in some instances the poems repeat the 
content of the preceding or subsequent prose section, this is not always so. In some 
cases Philosophy uses a poem to capture not the overall meaning of the previous prose 
section but just one of the arguments that have been made.'*' For example, in II.1.9-20 
Philosophy argues that once human beings enter fortunes domain they are forever at 
her mercy; II.m.1 illustrates this idea through the image for the wheel of fortune - an 
image which will have had an extraordinary popularity in the Middle Ages.'” Similarly, 
Philosophy's remarks in II.m.7 that death cancels any type of fame recalls the reflections 
on the relation between death and fame she presented in 11.6.13—38. Again, Philosophy’s 
description in III.m.3 of the greedy man, who at his death has to leave his wealth on 
earth, recalls her previous remarks in III.3.18-19 on certain individuals’ insatiable, but 
pointless, desire for wealth. The practice illustrated in these poems may be dictated by 
Philosophy’s intention to highlight the importance of one among the several arguments 
she made in the prose section. In other cases, poems do not reformulate the content 
of the previous prose section but anticipate what will follow. For example, I.m.2 
uses several evocative images to illustrate Boethius' condition which will be carefully 
investigated in the rest of book one. Finally, in some cases Philosophy captures the 
basic theme of a book with its last poem. For example, I.m.7 employs several images 
to capture Boethius condition of intellectual, emotional and spiritual distress that has 
been analysed throughout book one. The myth of Orpheus in III.m.12 depicts Boethius" 
difficulties in detaching from the material world; the discussion of man's unhealthy 
attachment toward external goods is one of the main points of book three. Similarly, 
the description in IV.m.7 of the struggles that different mythical characters had to face 
in order to prevail over adverse fortune echoes the discussion about the true nature of 
fortune and happiness contained in book four. It is plausible to think that Philosophy 
uses poetry to sum up the context of a book in order to make sure that Boethius fully 
receives the specific message she has just conveyed in that part of her therapy. 

So far we have offered a general overview of the poems which reformulate the 
philosophical theories contained in the prose sections; it is, however, crucial to note 
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that in the Consolation we encounter several different types of reformulations. The 
type of reformulation that we encounter in I.m.4 can be labelled as ‘illustration’; in 
this case, the poem offers a concrete example of the theory that is discussed in the 
prose. In I.3 Philosophy urges Boethius to embody the inner strength of a philosopher 
who is capable of facing any change of fortune with courage and detachment. In 
I.m.4 she illustrates these qualities by describing the mindset and way of being of 
a sage who can face any challenge. The poem offers a vivid description of how, in 
practical terms, Boethius is supposed to behave. The therapeutic role of poems such 
as I.m.4 is not only that of offering an effective picture of theories that may otherwise 
be too abstract, but also that of facilitating Philosophy's goal of guiding Boethius to 
embody, and not only recall, her precepts. Illustrations such as the one contained in 
I.m.4, in fact, offers Boethius a picture to which he easily relates and uses as a model. 
The particular type of reformulation that we find in I.m.4 is rather common in the 
Consolation: in book two it occurs in the fourth and sixth poems. Curiously, II.m.4 
closely follows I.m.4 in that it also illustrates the sage’s capacity to face any challenge 
with detachment. II.m.4 is preceded by a prose section in which Philosophy offers an 
abstract account of true happiness; II.m.4 gives a picture of the type of life conducted 
by a person who embraces true happiness. II.m.6 contains an interesting type of 
illustration since instead of describing a positive example it presents a negative 
one. This poem follows the prose section in which Philosophy argues that power 
and political offices do not have intrinsic value; II.m.6 illustrates these ideas with a 
common exemplum of the evil ruler, i.e. the Emperor Nero. This very same exemplum 
occurs again in III.m.4; this poem, just like II.m.6, uses the figure of Nero to illustrate 
the corruptive effect that political power has on human beings that was discussed 
in II.4. Similarly, in IV.2 Philosophy argues that real power consists in governing 
our emotions and not occupying political offices; IV.m.2 illustrates this idea via the 
portrayal of the internal emotional turmoil and confusion experienced by an evil 
ruler. This idea is further emphasized through the metres used in the poem: the inner 
conflict of the evil ruler is reflected by the combination of a trochaic dimeter and 
an ionic dimeter. Such a combination creates a contrast between two halves of the 
lines (falling and rising) which seem to offer a musical representation of the tyrant’s 
emotional conflict.'? 

A further type of reformulation that occurs in the Consolation’s poems can be 
called ‘reversed emphasis: In this case the poems describe a condition that is opposite 
to that described in the prose section. For example, the depiction in II.m.5 of the state 
of the peace and contentment that human beings experienced during the mythical 
Golden Age - i.e. the time in which men did not have any need for material wealth — is 
opposed to the description of the desperate pursuit of wealth that, Philosophy claims, 
characterize mankind. Similarly, I.5 shows that a man who has ‘true power’ is the 
one who can dominate his emotions, while III.m.5 describes tyrants as powerless 
individuals who, in spite of their political prominence, are at the mercy of their 
emotions.’ [II.m.8 contains what may be regarded as a variation of what we called 
'reversed emphasis: This poem, which concludes the long discussion on external 
goods, uses a series of adynata to indicate that external goods have no value. The 
use of this rhetorical trope, which was common in Greco-Roman literature, allows 
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Philosophy to give a vivid illustration of the philosophical considerations she offers in 
IL5-1IL8 by showing the foolishness of mankind’s attachment towards external goods. 

I.m.5 presents yet another type of poem; this type of poem expands and brings to 
completion the analysis offered in the prose section. In this case the poem does not 
simply fill in some details or offer secondary considerations that the prose did not 
offer; it significantly improves our understanding of the matter at hand. I.4 contains, 
as we have seen in Chapter 1, a lengthy discussion of Boethius social and political 
identity as well as of the cause of his suffering: the failure of his philosophically 
driven political action. Yet the explanation of what causes Boethius suffering, though 
true, does not capture the underlying and fundamental cause of his condition. Such 
a cause is revealed by Boethius himself in I.m.5 where he suggests that his suffering 
is ultimately due to his inability to understand why the order that characterizes the 
universe is not reflected in the human realm.'® Similarly, II.m.2 offers a more precise 
explanation of mankind's attitude towards fortune. In II.2 the personification of 
fortune tells us that human beings unreasonably expect her to always be on their 
side; it is, however, only in the poem that the cause of men’s behaviour is revealed, 
ie. their insatiable greed for all sorts of external goods." IIL.m.1 is also a telling 
example of a poem which brings to completion the analysis contained in the prose 
section. In III.1 Boethius comments on the effectiveness of Philosophy's therapy and 
she reveals her strategy in guiding Boethius to recognize true happiness. She plans to 
reveal to Boethius what true happiness is only after having explained the nature of 
false happiness - a method that she had already used in the second part of book two. 
In III.m.1 Philosophy explains, through several naturalistic images, the rationale upon 
which her therapeutic method rests, i.e. that human beings fully appreciate what is 
truly good only after having experienced the opposite. 

In I.m.6 Philosophy uses poetry in yet another way. The poem in question offers 
what may be labelled as 'oblique anticipation. This expression means that this type 
of poem offers solutions to specific philosophical problems but casts them in such a 
way that such solutions are conveyed in an indirect way. Philosophy’s reason to express 
a solution obliquely, instead of directly giving an answer, is that she thinks that at 
that moment Boethius (i) is not yet ready to receive the theory that would improve 
his condition but (ii) is susceptive only to some allusions to it. In other words, given 
Boethius condition, Philosophy seems to think that the best she can do at that stage 
is to ‘plant’ her theory into his mind via suggestions and allusions. Poetry is much 
more suitable than prose to attain this goal since it can, more easily than prose, avoid 
straightforwardness and exploit the suggestive power of language. I.m.6 is a very good 
example of this particular use of poetry. In 1.5 Philosophy clearly states that one of the 
causes of Boethius distress is that he believes that the order which God imposes over 
the universe does not extend to the human realm. I.m.6 suggests a solution to this 
problem. The poem employs several examples (i.e. the planting of seeds, the collection 
of flowers and the harvest of wine) that indicate that human beings have to follow and 
conform to the rhythm of nature and cannot impose their own. Thus, just as the farmer 
cannot harvest when it is convenient to him but has to follow the cycle of seasons, 
similarly human beings cannot expect that events in the universe will unfold according 
to their wishes or individual needs; they have to accept and trust the natural order. In 
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other words, in I.m.6 Philosophy seems to say to Boethius that his mistake is that he 
(i) wrongly thinks that there is no order in human affairs simply because his sudden 
change of fortune does not follow the pattern that he wished or expected and, due to 
this mindset, (ii) overlooks that the way human lives unfold is determined by God. 

Poems such as I.m.6 which offer an ‘oblique anticipation’ occur also in books 
two and three. II.m.8, which, incidentally, has the same metric structure as I.m.6, 
resumes the idea that the harmony which characterizes the universe operates in the 
human realm as well.” This poem comes at the end of book two which, to a large 
extent, consists in the demonstration that external goods are not the source of human 
happiness. II.m.8 suggests that true happiness among human beings occurs only when 
we embrace what truly has value and thus experience that the harmony of the universe 
manifests in the human realm through love (amicitia). As in I.m.6, in this poem too 
Philosophy suggests a view that she will more directly express only later in the text (i.e. 
IV.6 and IV.m.6). In this respect, it is interesting that the poem takes the form of a sort 
of prayer to mankind to embrace love; it seems that Philosophy tries to incite Boethius 
to embrace a way of being (i.e. love) that would allow him to embody the precepts 
that she advocates. 

III.m.6 also obliquely anticipates a theory that Philosophy will explicitly discuss 
later in the text. This poem follows the discussion on glory but, instead of simply 
reformulating the content of III.6, shows the limited value of human glory by making 
a brief reference to men’s divine origin - a topic that is not discussed in IIL6 and that 
Philosophy will analyse only in III.9. Once again, it seems that Philosophy uses this 
poem to plant into Boethius’ mind an idea that she will explicitly discuss only later 
on. Poetry, as we have seen, is the ideal vehicle for this type of inception since it is 
particularly suitable for conveying ideas in indirect and oblique ways - ways to which 
Boethius may be more receptive at a stage where he is not yet ready for receiving 
certain doctrines.’ 

The types of poems examined so far show that poetry contributes to Philosophy's 
therapy in a variety of ways. They (i) help Boethius to more fully internalize Philosophy’s 
theories, (ii) bring to completion ideas that are formulated in the prose sections, and 
(ii) ‘prepare’ Boethius for receiving theories that he is not yet ready to hear. These 
different uses of poetry also reveal the extraordinary psychological sophistication of 
the Philosophy's therapy: she is a healer that is fully aware of the complexity of human 
psychology and knows exactly when and how to convey her message. 

The final poem of book one (i.e. I.m.7) illustrates yet another use of poetry. 
Philosophy employs this type of poetry to help Boethius not to receive her theories, 
but to act in accordance with them. In this type of poem, Philosophy does not repeat 
doctrines which she presented elsewhere nor does she introduce new ones; rather she 
exhorts Boethius to assume a particular mindset and embrace a specific way of life. In 
I.m.7, for example, Philosophy does not simply offer a further and more imaginative 
portrayal of Boethius’ intellectual and emotional confusion but urges him to: 


Cast out joy, 

Cast out fear, 

Put hope to flight, 
And abandon grief'” 
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In other words, Philosophy gives Boethius direct and practical instructions as to how to 
deal with his feelings. Similarly, in IV.m.1 she exhorts Boethius to leave all his concerns 
about the material world and focus on his soul so that he can discover that his true 
home land is the intelligible world. This poem comes after a prose section in which 
Boethius complains about the apparent unfairness of the human realm where wicked 
people enjoy material success while good ones face misfortune. Philosophy addresses 
Boethius concerns throughout book four with philosophical arguments, but it is 
telling that before offering such arguments she urges Boethius to connect with his true 
origin, i.e. the intelligible world. It seems that from Philosophy' point of view Boethius 
will be able to receive her teachings only if he assumes a new spiritual attitude and 
recognizes his true essence, i.e. he is a soul which belongs to the intelligible world. 
On this view, the acquisition of a certain way of being is as crucial for Boethius health 
as his comprehension of Philosophy’s arguments. Philosophy further exhorts Boethius 
to fully internalize her teachings in IV.m.4. In this case she argues that if Boethius 
becomes fully aware of the truths she just revealed to him he would know that the 
wicked should not be hated but regarded with compassion. This poem illustrates that 
Philosophy's goal is to encourage Boethius to embody the mindset and way of being of 
a true philosopher. These types of poems are important since they directly relate to a 
specific aspect of Philosophy’s therapy, i.e. guiding Boethius not only to recall certain 
specific theories but also to embody them. It appears that Boethius thinks, following 
the lead of Plato and the Neo-Platonic thinkers, that poetry is particularly suitable for 
this purpose because of its ability to shape a persons character.'!° 

IV.m.1 and IV.m.4 show that poetry can be used to aid Boethius ascent to the 
intelligible realm. This use of poetry that, as we have seen, plays an important role in 
the works of Plato and those of some Neo-Platonists, emerges very clearly in III.m.9. 
This poem plays a crucial role in the dynamics of the Consolation; it is placed in the 
middle of the text and signals the transition from the part of Philosophy's therapy 
which focuses on material goods to the second part which examines the nature of 
true good.!!! The poem is written in the traditional metre of the Classical hymn, i.e. 
dactylic hexameter, and is divided into three parts: invocation (1-3), aretalogy (4-30) 
and prayer (31-40). In the invocation Philosophy calls upon God in a way that is 
reminiscent of Proclus hymns. The aretalogy describes how God governs the world 
and fashions both the world-soul and the human soul.'” The source of this discussion 
is Platos Timaeus interpreted from a Neo-Platonic perspective. The depiction of how 
God rules the world puts a specific emphasis on the different ways in which he creates 
the harmony that characterizes the universe. In the final section, Philosophy guides 
Boethius to implore God to make his ascent to the divine realm successful. This part 
connects with lines 20-5 which indicate that the natural goal of the human soul is to 
detach from the material world and return to God. The last lines of III.m.9 show that 
this poem is not simply an elegant formulation of key aspects of Platonic theories in 
poetry; it also seems to constitute a crucial moment in Boethius epistrophé. The fact 
that the poem occurs at the point where Philosophy urges Boethius to set his sight on 
the supreme good seems to confirm this interpretation. III.m.9 closely follows the 
model of Proclus hymns with respect to not only its metre, content and structure but 
also its goal, i.e. facilitating man's epistrophé. On this view, one of the crucial aspects 
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of II.m.9 is that it makes clear that the goal of Philosophy’s poems is much more than 
just restoring Boethius psychological balance and helping him to more fully embody 
her theories. The poems are designed to help Boethius reach union with God. In this 
respect, is telling that, as we have seen, several of the poems that follow III.m.9 urge 
Boethius to consider his condition from the superior perspective of the ascended soul. 

Three poems of the Consolation stand out for their content since they all deal with 
the Platonic theory of anamnesis: III.m.11, V.m.3 and V.m.4. In IIL.m.11 Philosophy 
conveys this Platonic theory by pointing out that human beings retain the ability 
to know the truth in spite of the forgetfulness caused by the body. In Chapter 2 we 
learned that Philosophy uses this poem to (partly) explain Boethius’ forgetfulness. This 
poem has, however, further goals. It allows Philosophy to urge Boethius to find the truth 
about his essence by introspection and not through the examination of the external 
world. III.m.11 also allows Philosophy to complete the account offered in the previous 
prose section by discussing the theory (i.e. anamnesis) which makes it possible for 
Boethius to receive Philosophy's teachings - he can learn what she teaches since he is 
recollecting a truth that his soul already possesses. V.m.3 also refers to Platos theory 
of anamnesis but is conveyed by Boethius who last spoke in poetry in I.m.5. Boethius 
remarks in V.m.3 may be interpreted as a sort of solution to the problem he poses in 
I.m.5, i.e. his inability to understand why the harmony that characterizes the universe 
is not found in human affairs. The theory of anamnesis permits Boethius to realize 
that the process of the discovery of the truth is a gradual one. More precisely, in V.m.3 
he indicates that the discovery of the truth consists in the gradual recollection of the 
truth that our soul knew before birth; as some aspects of the truth are recovered, these 
aspects fit together with what a person has already recollected. V.m.5 can be seen as 
offering a partial solution to the problem Boethius' poses in I.m.5 by suggesting that 
philosophical problems that at a certain stage of our life may seem unsolvable can in 
fact be answered once our process of recollection has further progressed. Philosophy 
also considers the theory of anamnesis in V.m.4. This is one of the most philosophical 
poems of the Consolation: it contrasts the Platonic/Neo-Platonic theory of anamnesis 
with the Stoics empirical approach to the acquisition of knowledge and argues that 
the former is a more convincing explanation of the source of human knowledge. This 
poem is an ideal continuation of both V.m.3 and V.4: V.m.3 describes how knowledge 
is acquired via the process of anamnesis; V.4 discusses the different types of knowledge 
that human beings can attain. 

On the whole, the peculiar aspect of the poems which investigate the theory of 
anamnesis is that they are the only places of the Consolation in which this theory is 
examined. One possible way of explaining Boethius' choice of conveying this theory 
in poetry only is that this literary medium allows him to communicate this theory in 
a rather non-committal way. Boethius needs to put some distance between himself 
and the Platonic/Neo-Platonic theory of anamnesis since this theory is connected to, 
though not necessarily dependent on, the belief in the transmigration of the soul - a 
belief that the Christian Boethius cannot endorse. Of course, the theory of anamnesis 
can be modified in order to fit Christian beliefs, as Augustine did before Boethius, 
but this operation requires a re-elaboration that we do not find in the Consolation. It 
is thus plausible to assume that Boethius decided to convey the theory of anamnesis 
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only in poetry since although he recognized its theoretical value he was, at the same 
time, aware of the problem it can potentially pose for a Christian author. This does not 
mean that the philosophical views conveyed in the poems are not valuable or should 
not be taken seriously, but that poetry gives Boethius, in certain cases, a sort of licence 
to express views that might not sit well with his Christian beliefs. 

A consideration of the features of the poems of the Consolation should not 
overlook that, although the ways in which Philosophy uses poems follow patterns 
that recur in different parts of the text, the way in which Philosophy employs poems 
changes throughout the text.!? In book one the focus of the poems is clearly Boethius; 
he is at the centre of the attention and although the poems treat a variety of topics 
they are all closely connected to him and his condition. In book two the focus of the 
poems starts to shift from Boethius to mankind and the world of nature. Boethius is no 
longer the focal point; in the poems his experience is compared to either the dynamics 
of the natural world or the condition of human beings. For example, II.m.3 points out 
that Boethius abrupt change of fortune mirrors the sudden changes that characterize 
the natural world. Similarly, II.m.5 and II.m.7 show that the attachment to external 
goods that, at least from Philosophy's perspective, affects Boethius is common to most 
human beings. In the poems contained in the first part of book three, the attention 
is still on Boethius as a human being; the poems that examine external goods show, 
once again, that his attachment towards such false goods (according to Philosophy's 
account) is something he shares with most of humanity. In the second part of book 
three, however, the perspective changes: now the poems no longer concentrate 
on Boethius as a human being, but on his real self, i.e. his soul. This perspective is 
reinforced in the poems of book four in which many of the topics considered earlier 
in the Consolation are now approached from a completely different angle. In some 
of these poems the themes of the tyrant (IV.m.1) and the prosperity of the wicked 
(IV.m.4 and IV.m.5) - discussed in books two and three - are now seen from the 
detached and elevated perspective of the ascended human soul which, in a manner of 
speaking, observes human lives from above. In other words, in these poems Boethius is 
guided by Philosophy not to consider, as in book two and (part) of book three, that he 
shares his misfortunes with the rest of mankind, but to realize that, from the superior 
perspective of the ascended soul, his change of fortune cannot have any impact on his 
happiness. Finally, in the poems of book five the cares of the human world that in book 
four are observed through the distant and detached perspective of the ascended soul 
are completely left behind. These poems no longer focus on human life from an ethical 
or spiritual perspective but examine Boethius change of fortune as the reflection of the 
metaphysical dynamics that characterize the universe. 

The five poems contained in the Consolation’s last book exclusively deal with 
abstract metaphysical topics: the notion of chance (V.m.1), God's providence (V.m.2), 
the theory of recollection (V.m.3; V.m.4) and the essence of man (V.m.5). V.m.1 and 
V.m.5 effectively illustrate the peculiarity of the poems contained in book five. V.m.1 
uses the same metre as I.m.1, i.e. elegiac couplet, but if the latter was the example of 
‘bad’ poetry, the former is an instance of philosophical poetry. The striking thing about 
V.m.1 is that it employs a metre that is traditionally associated with the expression of 
very emotional and personal issues to convey a metaphysical theory, i.e. Aristotles 
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notion of chance. This poem suggests that Philosophy has fashioned a type of poetry 
that is radically different from the one employed by Boethius at the beginning of 
the text: in book five a metre that is typically used for lament is used to convey a 
philosophical theory. Similarly, V.m.5 completely reverses the tone and spirit of the 
poems of book one, especially I.m.1, I.m.2 and I.m.7. These early poems portray the 
confusion and despair of a man who is steeped in the material world; V.m.5 indicates 
that when man focuses on the material world he lowers himself to the level of animals, 
but when he concentrates on the higher realms of reality he fulfils his true nature. 

On the whole, although the different poems of the Consolation often cover similar 
topics and employ similar therapeutic strategies they do not offer the same perspective 
on Boethius condition. Throughout the Consolation the poems give a perspective 
that is increasingly more abstract and universal. In book one, they focus on Boethius 
state; in books two and (part of) three poetry is used to show how Boethius condition 
follows the dynamics that are common in nature and the human realm. The poems 
of book four guide Boethius to evaluate his condition as well as that of human beings 
from the superior perspective of the ascended soul. Finally, the poems contained in 
book five examine Boethius' condition from the abstract perspective of philosophical 
investigations. 

To sum up, the Consolation's poems, far from having a secondary or propaedeutic 
purpose, are in fact a crucial part of Philosophy’s therapy. They help Boethius to 
manage his emotions and more fully embody Philosophy theories; the poems also aid 
Boethius to detach from the material world and ascend to the higher levels of reality. 


Poetry quotations in the Consolation 


The second type of poetry that we encounter in the Consolation comes in the form 
of quotations, typically very short, from Greek poets. As we mentioned earlier, this 
practice is not uncommon in Greco-Roman texts, although it is quite rare in consola- 
tions. The most notable feature of the poetic quotations contained in the Consolation 
is that most of them come from the same poet, i.e. Homer. The preference for Homer 
is not at all surprising given the high regard in which he was kept not only by classical 
poets but also by philosophers. It is, however, difficult to determine Boethius rationale 
for giving Homer such a prominent role. It is natural to think that, given Boethius 
philosophical background, his preference for Homer may be influenced by the 
Neo-Platonic tendency to consider Homer as the greatest poet who revealed crucial 
philosophical truths in an allegorical way." Yet the Consolation offers its readers 
no clear indication that Boethius regards Homer along the lines of Neo-Platonic 
philosophers. The Consolation does not contain the discussions about of the meaning 
of Homer' poetry or the allegorical interpretations of passages of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey that are common among many Neo-Platonists. Moreover, as we shall see 
later, it is rather difficult to find a common thread among the Consolation’s Homeric 
quotations. 

The lack in the Consolation of any explicit indication as to how to evaluate Homeric 
quotations or of an easily recognizable commonality between them has led scholars 
such as O'Daly to conclude that there is nothing distinctive about the way Boethius 
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uses Homeric quotations."* Lamberton, and less explicitly Courcelle, tried to find 
a characteristically Neo-Platonic tendency in the way in which Boethius employs 
Homer' quotations. Although in certain cases Lamberton individuates Neo-Platonic 
elements in the Consolation’s quotations, he is very aware of the difficulty in assessing 
whether Boethius has a specific attitude towards them.” Mueller-Goldingen argues 
that Boethius seems to regard Homer as a moral teacher, but is also conscious that 
such a conclusion should be taken with caution.’ On the whole, the studies on the 
Consolation's use of Homer tend to agree that these quotations seem to be mainly 
decorative and that if Boethius had another rationale, it is rather difficult to assess it 
with certainty. 

There is, however, an aspect of the Consolation's Homeric quotations that has not 
been sufficiently considered. These quotations are all expressed by Philosophy and it is 
plausible to think that, given her therapeutic goal, she may have a therapeutic reason 
for referring to Homer. This hypothesis is, however, difficult to prove since there does 
not seem to be a common pattern in the way Philosophy uses Homeric quotations. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to individuate a few commonalities between some of these 
quotations. In some cases Philosophy uses Homeric quotations with the easily recog- 
nizable therapeutic intent of conveying her cure more effectively. At the beginning of 
L4 Philosophy is trying to persuade the reluctant Boethius to reveal to her the cause 
of his despair. Interestingly, Boethius opens his heart and mind only after Philosophy 
quotes the following line from Iliad 1.363: ‘Speak out, do not hide it in your mind: 
The fact that Boethius begins the description of the cause of his despair only after 
having heard this Homeric verse is not accidental. The line Philosophy quotes belongs 
to a famous episode of the Iliad in which Achilles shares his troubles with his mother 
Thetis. This is the only case in the Consolation in which there is a strict parallelism 
between the Homeric text quoted and the action of the dialogue. In the Consolation, 
Philosophy invites Boethius to reveal the cause of his suffering; in the Iliad, Thetis 
does the same with her son. The parallelism between the two situations seems to 
be a device that Philosophy employs to convince Boethius to reveal his troubles. It 
seems that Philosophy is indirectly telling Boethius that, given that even the great hero 
Achilles opened his heart and mind with someone who cared for him, he should not 
hesitate to do the same. In other words, this Homeric quote seems to play the role of 
an exemplum that motivates Boethius to act in a way (i.e. discussing the cause of his 
troubles) that he is not inclined to do. If this is in fact the effect that Philosophy aims 
to achieve, her attempt is very successful since in the very next line Boethius begins 
the long description of his condition which occupies the rest of the chapter - this 
description plays a crucial therapeutic role in the Consolation since it constitutes the 
starting point of Philosophy’s cure."” 

IL2 also contains a Homeric quotation that seems to have a therapeutic role. Here 
Philosophy speaks through the personification of Fortuna and summarizes the content 
of the chapter in this way: ‘As a young man did not you learn of “the two jars, one of 
the evils and one of the blessings" which lie on Jupiter threshold?’ The quotation of 
the two jars is taken from the Iliad (i.e. 24.527) but what is crucial in this case is what 
immediately precedes the Homeric verse. Philosophy, in the guise of Fortuna, tells 
Boethius that the truth expressed by Homer's words is an idea with which he must 
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have been familiar for a very long time. This remark can been seen as a device to more 
effectively reach Boethius by reminding him that the view of human fortune that is 
expressed by the quotation has to be fairly obvious to him since it is part and parcel 
of his own mindset. In this case, what matters is not that the quotation comes from 
Homer, but that it is a verse which was very familiar to a man with Boethius literary 
education. In other words, the therapeutic goal of this quotation is that of urging 
Boethius to recognize a truth that he should easily access since he had known it since 
he was a young man. The fact that the quotation comes from Homer may also be taken 
to give further authority to the idea that man’s fortune is not constant. 

The analysis of the Homeric quotations that occur in I.4 and II.2 indicates that 
Philosophy seems to use them, though in different ways, to aid her therapy. In this 
respect, Philosophy’s use of Homeric poetry seems to reflect the way she employs her 
own poetry. 

The three remaining Homeric quotations that we find in the Consolation differ 
from the ones considered so far since they are more removed from the literary 
meaning of Homer' texts and have a more or less distinct Neo-Platonic flavour. The 
Homeric quotation that occurs IV.6 is the one in which the Neo-Platonic influence is 
easier to detect.'?? Philosophy quotes the following lines from Iliad 12.176 in order to 
point out man’s inability to express the doctrine of providence: ‘but it is hard for me to 
tell all this like a god: Philosophy employs this quotation to allude to negative theology 
and, in so doing, takes Homer’s words out of their context - where the poet comments 
on the difficulty he faces in offering an accurate recount of a battle. The Neo-Platonic 
influence on the way Philosophy quotes Homer is apparent in the allusion to negative 
theology and in the use of the Greek poet as a conveyer of a philosophical truth."! 
This Homeric quotation seems, however, to also play a different role - a role that, as 
we have seen before, is often played by Philosophys poems. That is, to offer an oblique 
anticipation of the discussion about the limits of logical deductive reasoning that is 
offered in book five. 

In L5 Philosophy quotes Homer while telling Boethius that he has abandoned his 
‘native land; i.e. the higher realms of reality, to focus on the material world. Philosophy 
quotes Iliad 2.204 to point out that in the native land Boethius has left ‘there is one 
ruler, one king. In this case, Philosophy employs Homer's verse in a context that 
is very clearly Neo-Platonic, i.e. the indication that our soul belongs to the higher 
realms of reality." This quotation is removed from its original Homeric context and 
the reference to Homer seems to simply give further authority to Philosophy’s claim. 

The last Homeric quotation that we find in the Consolation is part of a poem 
(V.m.2). Philosophy employs Homer's description of the sun to indicate that God's 
vision reaches everything, even those things which can hide from the sun. The verse 
from Iliad 3.777 — ‘[the sun] sees all things and hears all things’ - occurs with some 
frequency, Courcelle shows, in Neo-Platonic texts; yet in the Consolation this Homeric 
verse is not used to convey any philosophical theory.’ 

The analysis ofthe five Homeric quotations that occur in the Consolation has shown 
that it is not possible to individuate a common pattern in the way they are used. Some 
quotations have a distinct Neo-Platonic flavour; others are employed to give authority 
to Philosophy's remarks. Several of these Homeric quotations are used to contribute 
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to Philosophy’s therapy in ways that are similar to those we encountered when we 
studied Boethius’ own poems. On the whole, these ways of employing Homer’s poetry 
are hardly surprising since they (i) mirror the ways in which poetry is employed in 
the Consolation, and (ii) show the influence of the philosophical tradition that plays 
the major role in the text, i.e. Neo-Platonism. It is, nonetheless, important to point out 
that in order to fully appreciate the use of Homeric quotations in the Consolation it is 
necessary to examine them in the light of Philosophy’s healing strategy and Boethius’ 
belief in the therapeutic power of poetry. 

Before concluding this section, it should be mentioned that, in addition to Homer, 
the Consolation contains one quotation from Euripides, the Greek tragedian."* This 
quotation occurs in IIL6.1 where Philosophy examines the view that glory is not a true 
good. This quotation reformulates Philosophy’s point by mentioning several lines from 
Euripides Andromache (319-20). It is noteworthy that Philosophy’s practice of using 
a quotation of Euripides in order to reformulate an idea that has just been expressed 
in prose can be found in several sections of Ps.-Plutarch, Consolation to Apollonius. 
Here are two examples: 


Now since enough time - time which soothes all things - has passed and your 
misfortune seems to require the help of your friends, I feel that it is a good thing 
to offer you some consolatory words that can soothe your pain and stop your sad 
and pointless lamentations. For 


‘Words are the doctors of a suffering mind, 
If one soothes the heart at the appropriate time 
(Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 379)^ 


For, as among the plants at one time they produce a lot of fruits, at another they 
are fruitless, also among animals at one time they are very prolific, at another 
they are childless, and in the sea calmness and storms alternate, similarly in life 
there are many and diverse situations which expose human beings to the changes 
of fortune. When one considers these changes he might say, not unreasonably: 


‘It was not to experience all blessings 
That Atreus generated you, Agamemnon; 
But you have to experience happiness as well as suffering 
Since you are a mortal and even if you do not desire it 
This is the will of the gods: 
(Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis, 29)"* 


Rhetoric and the Consolation 


The initial chapters of books one and two offer a preliminary indication of why 
Philosophy employs, together with arguments and dialectical discussions, rhetoric and 
poetry to convey her therapy. Nonetheless, as we have seen, these initial considera- 
tions leave many issues unresolved. Although the role of poetry in the Consolation 
has been the subject of several studies, the role of rhetoric in the Consolation did not 
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receive much attention. There are three aspects to consider when studying why 
and how Philosophy employs rhetorical devices to communicate her therapy: (i) the 
views on rhetoric, common in Late Antiquity, that may have influenced Boethius, (ii) 
Boethius’ own views on rhetoric, and (iii) the evidence that can be gathered from the 
Consolation itself. 

Philosophy’s view that rhetoric is not at odds with philosophy but, actually, 
furthers its goals may seem surprising to a contemporary reader; yet this is a view 
that is deeply ingrained in Neo-Platonism. In Chapter 1, we learned that the study of 
rhetoric constituted the core of the paideia of the Roman senatorial aristocracy from 
the Imperial period well into the sixth century. Given the prominent role of rhetoric 
in the paideia of Late Antiquity, it is not surprising that Neo-Platonists had a specific 
interest in rhetoric.” This interest has both a practical and a theoretical explanation. 
From a practical point of view, Neo-Platonists offered a more advanced education than 
that given by teachers of rhetoric, but they could not ignore that rhetorical training 
constituted, for the most part, the cultural background of those who came to their 
schools. From a theoretical prospective, the interest of Neo-Platonists in rhetoric was 
motivated by their intention to synthesize and embrace within one scheme all aspects 
of reality and, consequently, all the facets of human knowledge. 

The integration of rhetoric within Neo-Platonic philosophy can be observed from 
different angles. If we focus on some of the key figures of Neo-Platonism, we notice 
that they were often either trained or interested in rhetoric.'” For example, Porphyry 
studied rhetoric in Athens with the famous rhetorician Longinus before joining 
Plotinus. Iamblichus wrote a treatise on rhetoric and some of the philosophers in his 
circle (e.g. Maximus of Ephesus) were interested in rhetoric. Proclus received philo- 
sophical training only after having studied rhetoric and, if we believe his biographer 
Marinus, possessed rhetorical skills that could match those of a rhetoric teacher. 
These references to the interest that specific Neo-Platonic thinkers had for rhetoric 
offer us only episodic evidence of the Neo-Platonists positive attitude towards 
rhetoric. The consideration of the role of rhetoric in Neo-Platonic education offers 
more solid evidence of the place of rhetoric in this philosophical tradition. According 
to Kennedy, Neo-Platonists regarded rhetoric more as a logical rather than a practical 
discipline and believed that it was propaedeutic to the study of philosophy. Rhetoric 
was thus progressively incorporated into the Neo-Platonic curriculum; given that the 
Neo-Platonists’ favourite way of instruction consisted in commentaries on authori- 
tative texts, different thinkers sought to find texts that would constitute appropriate 
points of reference for the study of rhetoric. Initially, Porphyry used Minucianus’ 
work on rhetoric as an authoritative text; Syrianus then replaced it with two works of 
Hermogenes of Tarsus: On Legal Issues and On Rhetorical Exercises.” These works 
of Hermogenes together with his treatises On Ideas, On Invention and On Method 
eventually became the authoritative texts for the study of rhetoric - from the fourth 
until, at least, the sixth century it was common for Neo-Platonists to write commen- 
taries on these works. 

The effects of the Neo-Platonists inclusion of rhetoric into philosophy can be 
detected in different areas. The exegetical method of studying philosophical texts by 
breaking them down into ‘headings, divisions and ‘sections’ (used in the Neo-Platonic 
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schools of Athens and Alexandria) closely resembles the systematic analysis of 
rhetorical material into ‘headings’ and ‘divisions:'” Similarly, the formal structure 
of Neo-Platonic philosophical treatises - which typically consists of a proemium and 
exposition - is very similar to the one we encounter in rhetorical works which are 
articulated into a proemium and narrative.’ 

The role of rhetoric in Neo-Platonism cannot, however, only be reduced to its 
place in the Neo-Platonic curriculum and its influence on the formal structure of 
Neo-Platonic works. Rhetorical tropes play a crucial role in Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
Tropes such as myths and personifications were commonly employed in Neo-Platonic 
texts either for introducing complex ideas to untrained minds or overcoming the 
limitations of language and logical reasoning.'** These uses of rhetorical tropes are 
particularly relevant for our investigation since, as we shall see, they play a prominent 
role in Philosophy’s therapy. 

This brief consideration of the Neo-Platonic understanding of rhetoric shows 
that Philosophys use of rhetoric is not surprising once it is considered in the 
light of the philosophical tradition by which Boethius was influenced. Nonetheless, 
the distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ rhetoric that Philosophy proposes at the 
beginning of book two does not seem to play a major role in the Neo-Platonic analyses 
of rhetoric. Neo-Platonists, as we have seen, considered rhetoric predominantly from 
a logical perspective and took the discipline to be a useful introduction to philosophy 
- rhetoric's practical dimension and its persuasive power was not a major concern for 
these thinkers.'*° Philosophy's interest in rhetorics persuasive power and in how such 
power should be honed can be traced back to Platos Phaedrus." In this dialogue Plato 
famously voices his concern that rhetoric could be used for manipulative purposes and 
introduces a distinction between ‘popular rhetoric’ and philosophy or ‘philosophical 
rhetoric." The former, Plato argues, has no concern for the truth and only aims to 
persuade the audience; the latter aims to convey the truth and requires knowledge 
of the souls of the hearers - a view that was then restated in fairly similar terms by 
Aristotle. Plato’s distinction between ‘philosophical’ and 'un-philosophical rhetoric 
was obviously motivated by his conviction of the need to counterbalance the way 
certain sophists exploited the persuasive power of rhetoric. 

Although Neo-Platonists did not pay much attention to rhetoric practical applica- 
tions and its persuasive power, this theme played a crucial role in Christian authors 
of Late Antiquity who were familiar with Platos Phaedrus.” There are several 
reasons that explain Christian thinkers' interest in rhetoric: they were concerned that 
preachers would focus on the style of their speeches instead of their content and, more 
crucially, worried that the persuasive power of rhetoric could be used to challenge 
peoples faith. An investigation of the views of rhetoric developed by Christian 
authors of Late Antiquity is beyond the limits of our investigation and would be of 
limited importance for our study since it is difficult to demonstrate to which extent 
Boethius had knowledge of such authors. Nonetheless, it should be pointed out that it 
is likely that Boethius was familiar with the evaluation of rhetoric contained in book 
four of Augustines De Doctrina Christiana. Although it is uncertain whether Boethius 
had direct knowledge of the De Doctrina Christiana, we do know that certain aspects 
of Augustines evaluation of rhetoric were shared by people in Boethius intellectual 
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circles, as witnessed by Ennodius’ works.’ In some of his works Ennodius regards 
rhetoric to be a ‘neutral’ discipline which is not imbued with any sense of right 
and wrong - such a sense must come from the moral character of the speaker.'” 
The power of rhetoric and the need of honing such power with morality had been 
already recognized by Cicero and were then further analysed by Augustine. The latter 
reacted against the resistance towards rhetoric shown by some Christian thinkers 
(e.g. Arnobius, Hilary of Poitiers, Jerome, Titian) and argued that preachers should 
avoid empty rhetoric and be aware of the dangers of its persuasive power.'? However, 
Augustine also held that when rhetoric is used by someone with moral character 
and knowledge of the good it can be a very effective ally in the spreading of God's 
wisdom.!* In other words, it can be said that Augustine rephrases mutatis mutandis 
Platos reflections on how to properly use rhetoric. Although the sources of Boethius 
distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ rhetoric in Consolation 11.1.7-8 still have to be 
individuated, it should not be surprising that his view echoes the analysis on how to 
correctly employ rhetoric offered by Plato in the Phaedrus and by several of Boethius’ 
immediate predecessors or contemporaries. 

A study of the role of rhetoric in Philosophy’s therapy can benefit from the analysis 
of this discipline contained in one of Boethius earlier works, i.e. the De Topicis 
Differentiis.^^ In chapter 4 of the De Topicis Differentiis, Boethius offers a study of 
rhetoric in which this discipline is considered vis-a-vis ‘dialectic. On the whole, 
Boethius’ treatment of rhetoric is characterized by its rather limited use of ancient 
sources. He mostly relies on Aristotles Topics, Ciceros On Invention and Topics and 
the work on topics by Themistius - the very rich background that characterizes 
the Neo-Platonic study of rhetoric does not feature in Boethius' investigation. In 
addition to its limited sources, Boethius’ account of rhetoric (i) leaves out key issues 
such the use of ethos and pathos in rhetorical persuasion, and (ii) does not examine 
stylistic issues and memorization techniques. On the whole, as Kennedy correctly 
pointed out, Boethius goal is only to ‘identify the place of rhetoric within a theory 
of knowledge." His investigation is limited to a discussion of the goal, scope, parts, 
subject and genus of rhetoric. Most of this material is not obviously related to the way 
Philosophy defines and uses rhetoric. Nonetheless, the De Topicis Differentiis does 
contain an analysis of the scope of rhetoric that is significant for the study of the role 
of rhetoric in the Consolation. Boethius contrasts the scope of dialectic with that of 
rhetoric: he holds that dialectic should be employed when tackling general, universal 
issues (theses); rhetoric is to be preferred when we concentrate on specific, individual 
cases (hypotheses). In other words, dialectic is more appropriate when we are investi- 
gating a problem in a general way without connecting it to a specific instance or case. 
Rhetoric, on the contrary, has to be used when we are focusing on a particular case 
and do not engage with the more universal implications of the specific issue at hand. 
Boethius says: 


Dialectic examines the thesis only; a thesis is a question which is not involved in 
circumstances. Rhetoric, on the other hand, investigates and explains hypotheses, 
ie. questions connected to a multitude of circumstances. Circumstances are who, 


what, where, when, why, how, by what means.'^ 
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The contrast between dialectic and rhetoric presented in these lines quite closely 
follows the one offered by Cicero in De Inventione but with an interesting twist.'^* 
Cicero juxtaposes philosophy and rhetoric; Boethius contrasts dialectic with rhetoric. 
The difference is significant since it suggests that Boethius does not regard rhetoric 
to be external to philosophy. Rather, he seems to consider dialectic and rhetoric as 
different arts of discourse that are both employed in philosophical discussions; the 
choice of when to use one or the other is determined by what the context requires. 
In other words, the De Topicis Differentiis seems to reject the idea that rhetoric has a 
merely ancillary role to philosophy; rhetoric appears to be one of the many types of 
discourse that can be employed when conveying philosophical views. The analysis 
in the De Topicis Differentiis of the cases in which dialectic and rhetoric should be 
employed is useful for our purposes since it sheds light on why and how Philosophy 
significantly relies on rhetorical devices in the initial part of her therapy only. 
Although Philosophy uses poetry throughout the Consolation, her use of rhetorical 
devices is concentrated in the first three books and significantly decreases after III.9. 
More specifically, III.9 shows a dramatic shift in Philosophy's style: from II.1 until IIL.9 
she relies considerably on rhetorical devices to convey her doctrines, but from III.9 
onwards rhetorical devices fade away as she expresses her views through arguments 
and, on occasion, dialectical exchanges. The passage from the De Topicis Differentiis 
quoted above suggests that Philosophy follows a specific rationale in using rhetorical 
devices. Up to IIL9 she is not, strictly speaking, tackling a universal problem but is 
reflecting on the particular situation that Boethius is facing. Although her remarks on 
fortune and external goods are not intended to be true for Boethius alone, it seems, 
nevertheless, that they are crafted not to answer a universal problem but, rather, to 
address the needs of an individual who is facing a very specific situation. On this 
reading, given the fairly personal and ad hoc nature of Philosophy’s reflections up 
to II.9, it is fitting for her to convey her therapy mainly through several rhetorical 
devices. However, once this stage of her therapy is concluded and she tackles questions 
such as the nature of human happiness and the suffering of just individuals in a general 
and universal way, she has to, and does, abandon rhetoric and adopt dialectic. 

Philosophy offers some general considerations about the nature and goal of 
rhetoric. Nonetheless, she does not offer much information about her understanding 
of the nature of rhetoric besides the allegorical and direct considerations contained in 
L.1.11 and II.1.7-8 examined above. In II.3.2 she comments on the preliminary nature 
of some of the remarks that she has just put forward through the help of rhetoric.'” 
Her comments are, however, difficult to evaluate since it is unclear whether she is 
referring only to the considerations contained in II.2 or she is making a more general 
point about the role of rhetoric in her therapy. Fortunately, however, it is possible to 
gain a more precise sense of how Philosophy's considers rhetoric by examining some of 
the rhetorical devices she employs in the first part of the Consolation. I shall concen- 
trate on the three devices that play the most prominent role, i.e. exemplum, myth and 
personification. 
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The use of Exemplum 


Exemplum is a common rhetorical device in many genres of classical literature and 
plays a particularly prominent role in texts with an overt therapeutic goal such as 
consolations. Roughly speaking, an exemplum is the telling of an event or the portrayal 
of an individual, real or fictional, which is used to illustrate or sustain an argument. 
The general aim of an exemplum is to aid the audience’s understanding of an argument 
that has been discussed in abstract terms earlier. There are several ways in which 
an exemplum achieves its goal. One is by making a doctrine more accessible for the 
audience: an exemplum can convey a doctrine which may appear difficult to grasp by 
referring to a familiar event or individual associated with easily recognizable traits. 
The efficacy of the exemplum depends on the fact that it refers to something estab- 
lished and easily identifiable. In this respect, historical exempla - which are the most 
common type of exempla in the Consolation — are particularly useful. The reference 
to, for example, individuals who, within a specific cultural context, were recognized 
to be the embodiment of specific human traits is an ideal device for an author to help 
his audience connect to the point he is trying to make. An exemplum, however, can 
be employed not only to help the audience to get the general gist of an argument; it 
can also be used in a more advanced way to guide the audience to acquire an in-depth 
comprehension of the view the author is communicating. For example, an exemplum 
can be used to further call the audiences attention to an aspect of an argument that 
could be otherwise overlooked or underestimated. In this respect, it is instructive 
that in Letter 120 Seneca argues that an exemplum is an effective means of capturing 
the depth of a particular idea. More specifically, he exhorts people who want to truly 
understand the essence of fortitude and bravery to meditate about the actions of men 
such as Fabricius and Horatius Cocles who had been living embodiments of these 
virtues.^" Exempla are, however, not just effective means to help the audience to 
become familiar with a theory or capture its essence; they also have a more obvious 
persuasive role, i.e. they can be employed to give authority to a doctrine. This is 
particularly true of historical exempla: the portrayal, for example, of a well-respected 
historical figure as the embodiment of a particular idea can make such an idea appear 
more legitimate in the eyes of the audience. On the whole, we should not be surprised 
by the presence in Roman literature, and in the Consolation, of historical exempla. 
Romans did not only have a very strong sense of their historical heritage and national 
past, but the deeds of their ancestors constituted the basis of the mos maiorum which 
was the very fabric of Roman society. The individuals who distinguished themselves 
in Roman history were in fact regarded to have embodied those traditional values and 
behaviours that were supposed to be the moral guide for Romans." 

In the case oftexts such as the Consolation which, at least overtly, have a consolatory 
purpose the exemplum is an attractive rhetorical device because of its great therapeutic 
potential. An exemplum can be used to convey a philosophical idea at an early stage 
of the cure when the patient is still in the grip of his emotions and thus less receptive 
to complex and abstract considerations. Moreover, exemplum can also be used to 
‘customize’ an argument to the very specific needs of the patient. Arguments may 
be perceived as somewhat anonymous, but an exemplum that specifically connects 
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with the patients particular condition or cultural background will have a two-fold 
advantage: it may make it easier for the patient to (i) see how the cure is relevant 
to his needs, and (ii) trust a healer who offers him a ‘personalized’ cure instead of a 
standard one. 

Although Greco-Roman texts used the exemplum in a variety of ways, there are 
two uses that are particularly relevant for the Consolation: ‘illustration and ‘model.'* 
These two ways of employing an exemplum are not mutually exclusive, but they do 
present some relevant differences. When an exemplum is used as an illustration, it 
usually follows a philosophical argument. The goal of the exemplum, in this case, is 
to convey to the audience in a more relatable way a doctrine that was expressed in a 
more abstract form earlier. The exemplum can be more easily received since it appeals 
to the audiences mindsets, ideas, interests, etc. A second way of using an exemplum is 
to portray a ‘model’ on which the behaviour or mindset of the audience is supposed to 
be modified or shaped. In this case, the exemplum does not simply make an argument 
more relevant to the audience, it also provides a concrete and immediate paradigm 
which can be a source of inspiration and guidance. 

Philosophy employs exempla in the forms of both model and illustration. For 
example, when in 1.3 she recalls several philosophers who faced an unjust destiny with 
strength and integrity she uses several exempla as models. Anaxagoras, Canius, Seneca, 
Socrates, Soranus and Zeno are recalled to exhort Boethius to face his own change of 
fortune with the detachment and strength that these Greek and Roman philosophers 
manifested. Philosophy seems to mention these thinkers in order to provide Boethius 
with patterns of mindsets and behaviours that can inspire him and arouse in him the 
desire to emulate them. In I.m.4 and II.m.4 Philosophy presents Boethius with further 
models of conduct for a person who faces a negative reversal of fortune. In this case 
Philosophy uses human types (i.e. the sage and the fool) instead of historical figures 
and employs both positive (the sage) and negative (the fool) exempla. It is noteworthy 
that the use of exempla in the form of a model constitutes one of Philosophy main 
methods of exhorting Boethius to react to his change of fortune with strength and 
integrity in the initial stages of her cure when he is more affected by his emotions. 

Exempla used in the form of illustration play a significant role in Philosophy's 
discussion of external goods. The striking feature of Philosophy’s uses of exempla 
is that she employs them to attain very different goals. On the surface, the goal of 
Philosophy's exempla is that of connecting with Boethius cultural background; her 
preference for historical exempla taken from Greek and Roman history seems to 
support this impression. Nonetheless, a closer analysis reveals that Philosophy makes 
a much broader and more complex use of exempla. In one way, exempla are used by 
Philosophy to implement a therapeutic method which, as we have seen, she frequently 
uses and that can be labelled as ‘reformulation. Similar to the case of some poems, 
Philosophy uses exempla to convey through a different medium the same idea that 
she presented earlier in more abstract terms.'? Although, as we have seen, one of the 
goals of Philosophy’s reformulations is to help Boethius to ‘internalize’ the theories that 
are presented to him, she also employs reformulations to make Boethius realize that 
her doctrines can be grasped from many different angles. For example, in IL.2.11-12 
the exempla of Croesus and Paulus capture different facets of the theory, presented in 
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abstract terms a few lines earlier, according to which human beings are at the mercy 
of fortune. The dramatic changes of fortune experienced by Croesus illustrate how 
human fate can dramatically change literally within a few moments; Paulus’ bitter 
realization of the instability of fortune incarnates the awareness of the true nature of 
fortune that a wise man should have. 

Philosophy’s discussions on the external goods of power and dignitas are the 
ones which make the most extensive use of exempla in the form of illustration. One 
exemplum that, as has been noted, takes centre stage is that of Nero who is referred to as 
the incarnation of the corruptive force of power.’™ This exemplum does not, however, 
simply illustrate Philosophy’s reflections on power; it also contains an oblique, yet quite 
obvious, reference to Theoderic.? Philosophy treats Nero as the archetype of the ruler 
who exercises power in a violent and unrestrained way; Nero can thus be interpreted 
to represent all rulers, including the unmentioned Theoderic, who behave in a corrupt 
way. A historical exemplum can in fact be used to allude to a figure of the present since 
it does not simply refer to a specific individual but also captures a particular human 
type. On this reading, Philosophy uses the exemplum of Nero to vividly illustrate 
the corruptive force of power as well as to connect with Boethius own experience 
by alluding to Theoderic. Philosophy illustrates the corruptive effects of power with 
another Roman exemplum which, however, is used in a very different way from that 
of Nero, i.e. that of Tarquin the Proud.’ The last Roman king is not portrayed as a 
symbol of tyranny but is mentioned in order to make a more specific political point. 
Tarquin the Proud exposes the dangers and tragic consequences of a political system 
that lacks freedom - the Romans’ famous distaste for monarchy as well as for the title 
of rex was in fact connected to the despicable actions of this last king. This exemplum 
is particularly significant in the light of Boethius own reflections in 1.4 on the lack of 
freedom in his own times caused by the decline of the senate. In a way, Philosophy uses 
the figure of Tarquin the Proud to remind Boethius that the political situation of his 
own time regressed to that of Rome during the time of the kings. 

Philosophy’s discussion on power in II.6 contains yet another exemplum that is 
worth mentioning, i.e. that of Marcus Atilius Regulus." The way she employs this 
exemplum shows how this rhetorical device can be used to subtly divert a person into 
accepting a particular view. Philosophy’s overarching point is that political power does 
not provide its holders with any true power over others. She illustrates her view by 
mentioning, together with the exempla of Zeno and Busiris, the case of Regulus who, 
after having imprisoned many Carthaginians, was himself captured and killed by them. 
The choice of this exemplum may appear quite effective; Regulus was a prominent 
figure in Roman history and showing the demise of such a powerful military leader 
seems to fit Philosophy’s goal very well. However, what makes the way Philosophy tells 
this episode so interesting is that she tells the story in a deceptive way. According to 
the traditional account, after his defeat in the battle of Panormus, Regulus was sent 
to Rome on parole to negotiate peace, but instead he urged the Roman Senate not 
to accept the terms and returned to the enemy in order to honour his parole." His 
actions made him an exemplum of honour and patriotism throughout Roman history 
but, curiously, Philosophy avoids recounting the most significant part of his story (i.e. 
honouring his parole and urging the Romans to fight on) and reduces him to a victim 
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of the changing nature of power. In this case, Philosophy entices and confuses Boethius 
by mentioning a historical figure which is supposed to give authority to what she is 
saying, but, at the same time, she omits mentioning crucial aspects of the episode in 
order to serve her goal. Philosophy’s way of using the exemplum of Regulus suggests 
that she, at times, does not hesitate to entice her interlocutor as long as her deception 
serves her larger and legitimate goal, ie. healing Boethius. The way Philosophy 
proceeds in this case is particularly significant since, as we have seen in Chapter 1, the 
view of power that she proposes is quite different from Boethius’ view. It seems thus 
that the exemplum of Regulus is an ideal instrument since it allows Philosophy not to 
confront Boethius head-on with a view he might reject, but to gently manoeuvre him 
to adopt a view different from his own. A similar, though less obvious, deceptive use 
of an exemplum by Philosophy is the one which occurs in IIL.5.10. In these lines she 
mentions the case of the famous Roman jurist Aemilius Papinianus who was executed 
by the Emperor Caracalla after having been praetorian prefect under the Emperor 
Septimius Severus.’ Philosophy uses this exemplum to illustrate how easily a man 
can fall from a condition of political prominence. Philosophy's use of this episode is, 
however, deceptive since Papinianus was not the victim of a ruler's random decision 
as she seems to imply; his demise was caused by his very conscious choice. He 
refused Caracallas request to give a speech in the Senate in which he was supposed 
to legitimize the emperors murder of Geta, the emperor's brother. Papinianus' story 
is more an example of integrity than of the risks of befriending rulers as Philosophy 
wants Boethius to believe. 

The way Philosophy uses the rhetorical device of the exemplum indicates that she 
does not simply introduce such a device in order to offer Boethius a preliminary 
cure that will then be replaced by a weightier one. Exempla play a greater role in 
Philosophy's therapy. They help Boethius to (1) internalize certain doctrines, (ii) appre- 
ciate the complexity of the theories he is taught, and (iii) at times subtly guide him 
to accept a position that is very different from his own. On the whole, it appears that 
the relevance of exempla is that they permit Philosophy to ‘customize’ her therapy 
to Boethius needs and background and convey her teaching in a way that avoids 
confrontations that may jeopardize the success of her cure. 


The use of myths 


The Consolation makes a surprisingly limited use of myths - a literary device that 
typically has a significant presence in Greco-Roman texts.'*' Three such myths occur 
in prose sections and seem to have a decorative role only.'? On the contrary, the myths 
that we encounter in the poems are more significant. O'Daly offers a superb analysis 
of the possible literary influences on the Consolation's poems, but he is not too inter- 
ested in examining their contribution to Philosophy’s therapy.'? As a thinker close to 
Neo-Platonism, Boethius was likely to regard the use of myths in philosophical texts in 
a variety of ways. In spite of their differences, Neo-Platonic thinkers tended to regard 
myths in, at least, three main ways.'** One may be labelled as ‘educational’ and consists 
in using myths to express abstract philosophical theories in a way that is easier to 
understand for someone who does not yet have an advanced knowledge of philosophy. 
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This use of myth had already been distinguished by Plato.’ Myths, Neo-Platonists 
believed, can also be used to persuade people of certain philosophical truths; the 
philosopher employs myths in this way in those cases in which his interlocutors 
cannot be effectively reached via logic and arguments. This way of using of myths had 
been already recognized by Plato who in the Republic (377a ff.) and, more explicitly, 
in the Laws (903b) argues that myths should be employed to persuade people when 
philosophy fails to do so. Finally, Neo-Platonists used myths to reveal metaphysical 
truths that are beyond the grasp of human reason. Although it is possible to trace this 
particular way of using myths back to the cosmological myth of the Timaeus, which 
describes how the Demiurge creates the universe, the extent and the prominence that 
this last type of myth has in Neo-Platonic philosophy has no correspondence in Platos 
dialogues. 

The myths that we encounter in the Consolation are not invented by Boethius but 
are more or less original, retellings of classical myths. II.m.5 describes the Golden 
Age, IILm.12 recounts the tragic history of Orpheus and Eurydice, IV.m.3 retells 
Circes transformation of Odysseus’ companions and IV.m.7 considers episodes from 
the lives of Agamemnon, Odysseus and Hercules. The Consolation does not offer any 
indication as to how these myths are to be understood and is not easy to determine 
how they are employed. A brief analysis of some of these myths will help to get a better 
sense of their role in Boethius last work. 

In IILm.12 Philosophy seems to use the story of Orpheus and Eurydice to capture 
the condition of the philosopher who is torn between attending to the needs of the 
body and fulfilling the soul’s desire to ascend to the higher realms of reality. Besides 
its content, this poem is interesting because of the role it plays in the structure of the 
Consolation. III.m.12 does not reformulate the content of IIL12 in which Boethius 
laments its difficulty in following Philosophy’s arguments but, rather, offers a peculiar 
answer to his complaints. In the prose section Philosophy replies to Boethius' remarks 
about the ‘labyrinthine’ nature of her arguments by stating that the complexity of her 
consideration matches that of the topic she is examining. The description of Orpheus’ 
myth in the poem offers, however, an alternative explanation: Boethius struggles to 
follow Philosophy's arguments because he is unable to fully focus on his soul's desire 
and is constantly distracted by the body's needs. In other words, the prose offers a 
theoretical explanation of Boethius' difficulty in following Philosophy's arguments; the 
poem gives a spiritual one. The answer offered in the poem is particularly significant 
since it is echoed by what is discussed in the pages that immediately precede and 
follow IILm.12. IV.m.1 is, as we have seen, an exhortation to embrace the soul's 
natural desire; IIIL.m.11 examines how the soul's knowledge of the truth is limited by 
the body. In other words, III.m.12 captures the spiritual shift that is taking place at 
that particular point of the text. After the discussion of external goods in II.1-III.9 
Boethius is aware that his focus on the material world had been excessive, but he is not 
yet capable of completely detaching from such concerns. It is plausible to think that in 
III.m.12 Philosophy decides to capture Boethius’ spiritual condition with a myth since 
this literary device (i) permits her to describe his condition in an oblique and thus 
less arresting way, and (ii) is more suitable to convey a spiritual truth than an abstract 
argument. On this view, in IIL.m.12 Philosophy employs a myth to convey a truth 
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that can be expressed in philosophical terms since she thinks that this literary device 
would reach Boethius more effectively. 

In IV.m.3 Philosophy recounts the myth of Circe; the episode, which occurs in book 
ten of the Odyssey, describes Circe transforming Odysseus’ companions into animals. 
The interpretation of how Philosophy employs this myth poses several methodological 
difficulties. One is to determine whether the established Neo-Platonic exegesis of this 
myth is relevant for assessing how the Consolation interprets the story of Circe as 
Crabbe and O'Daly think.'* A second difficulty is to determine how the myth of Circe 
relates to the philosophical discussion contained in the previous prose section. IV.3 
highlights the contrast between good and wicked individuals. The latter, Philosophy 
argues, may appear dignified and honourable because fortune gifts them with fame 
and political power, yet if we look into their souls we see that these goods are only a 
shell which covers their vicious natures. The external image of good individuals, on 
the contrary, may not be very impressive since they may not enjoy fortunes favour; 
the inner virtue of these men, however, makes them individuals who fully express 
human excellence. In other words, in IV.3 Philosophy urges Boethius to recognize that 
the external image that a man projects is beyond his control since it is the result of 
Fortuna's action; a mans inner self; however, truly reflects his character. 

In the light of these considerations it appears that the retelling of the episode of 
Circe in IV.m.3 has little to do with the Neo-Platonic common exegesis of this myth. 
Philosophers such as Porphyry offer an eschatological reading of Circes episode: 
they claim that Circes island is an allegorical representation of the place where 
human souls go before reincarnating into new bodies and that her transformation 
of Odysseus’ companions represents the process of reincarnation.'® On this reading, 
the remark made by Homer that Circe can modify a man's body but not his mind is 
taken to mean that the human soul cannot be altered by the process of reincarnation 
since it only affects the body. This reading is, however, difficult to square with IV.3 
and IV.m.3 without putting too much strain on the text of the Consolation. An inter- 
pretation that is more in line with what the Consolation actually says takes the myth 
of Circe as an illustration of the theory that the human soul cannot be affected by 
external changes. On this view, Circe represents fortune, the force that can drastically 
affect our external image by giving and removing her gifts. The fact that Circe is a 
witch and that the Consolation describes fortune as a ‘monstrous lady’ may be taken 
as a sign that our reading is rather plausible. IV.m.3 contains two aspects that seem to 
further support our interpretation. Philosophy’s comment that Circes power is rather 
weak since she can turn Odysseus’ companions into animals but cannot modify their 
minds can be taken to mean that fortune can affect our external image but not our 
inner self.'? Moreover, Philosophy’s observation, in the concluding lines of the poem, 
that our mind is wounded by strong emotions and not by external changes seem to 
indicate that it is the way in which we manage our emotions and not what happens 
to us that affects us. This view, as we have seen in Chapter 2, plays an important role 
throughout the Consolation. The way the myth of Circe is used in the Consolation is 
interesting for a broader exegetical reason as well: it warns us how to consider the 
Neo-Platonic influence on the text. In the case of the myth of Circe, Philosophy seems 
to make a Neo-Platonic use of the myth since she employs the myth to reformulate 
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the point she made in the prose section - probably in the hope of helping Boethius 
to fully integrate what she says. Philosophy does not, however, endorse the particular 
reading of the myth common among several Neo-Platonists. Philosophy's 'selective use 
of Neo-Platonism should be a warning sign that we should avoid projecting onto the 
Consolation ideas that, though part of the text's philosophical background, do not fit 
well with what the text actually says. 

The poem which concludes book four contains three myths and has been the 
subject of much discussion.” Scholars have been puzzled by the fact that the poem 
uses three different myths and, more importantly, by the specific myths that Philosophy 
employs. The last myth comprises a lengthy but fairly straightforward recount of 
Heracles’ twelve labours; this myth clearly illustrates the point Philosophy makes 
in L7: good people are capable of successfully weathering (i.e. remaining virtuous) 
good as well as bad fortune. However, the first and the second myth do not appear to 
be too relevant to the point Philosophy makes in the prose section. The first myth is 
regarded as the most difficult to interpret. Philosophy recounts Agamemnon's sacrifice 
of his daughter Iphigenia; this myth is usually taken as not being a suitable illus- 
tration of a man who struggles with adverse fortune. The scholars’ (e.g. Gruber, Lerer) 
critical attitude towards this myth is to a large extent determined by the fact that in 
classical literature Agamemnon is often depicted as a wicked man who gives up his 
fatherly love to satisfy his thirst for glory. It is, however, difficult to believe, as most 
scholars do, that Boethius will choose a myth that is hardly relevant to the point he is 
conveying. Moreover, the belief, common among scholars, that in classical literature 
Agamemnon was unanimously portrayed as an evil individual is inevitably shaped by 
our fragmentary knowledge of such a tradition.” We are not in fact in the position 
of excluding that the Greco-Roman literary world had a more positive portrayal of 
Agamemnon that Boethius knew but did not come to us. It is thus more prudent to 
carefully examine Philosophy's recount of Agamemnon’ story and its relation to the 
previous prose section rather than projecting on Boethius a way of interpreting the 
Greek hero that he did not necessarily endorse. Philosophy recounts Agamemnons 
sacrifice of his daughter in the following way: 


Having waged war for ten years, the avenging son of Atreus [i.e. Agamemnon] 
made reparation for his brother's violated bed with the destruction of Troy. He 
is the same person who, when he wanted the Greek fleet to set sail, purchased 
the winds with blood, put away his role as a father and, as a sorrowful priest, 
honoured the request with his daughter's poor throat.'” 


The way in which Philosophy describes Agamemnon’ sacrifice of Iphigenia suggests, 
though subtly, that his actions are driven by moral concerns.'” The initial lines of the 
poem point out that Agamemnon went to Troy in order to right the unfairness that 
his brother suffered and not to pursue personal fame. In the second part of the myth, 
Philosophy juxtaposes Agamemnon's role as a father to his role as a priest. The Greek 
hero is portrayed as an example of a man who has to set aside his fatherly love in order 
to perform his moral and religious duty. Agamemnon is thus a man who is forced 
to experience the clash between two orders of values, i.e. his love as a father and his 
duties as the leader of the Greek army. The language Philosophy employs does not give 
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any indication that she regards Agamemnon as a heartless murderer; he is described as 
a man who ‘corrects’ (piavit) his brother's offence and a ‘sorrowful (tristis) priest who 
has to ‘put away’ (exuit) his role as a father. On this reading, this myth does not simply 
illustrate the theory expressed in IV.7 but it gives substance to it. The myth highlights 
how testing and tragic it can be for a virtuous man to endure fortunes blows. The prose 
section presents an ideal that is easy to find fascinating; the myth shows what it truly 
entails to embody this ideal. 

The second myth mentioned in IV.m.7 is puzzling since, although it may seem to 
illustrate Odysseus’ capacity to overcome a challenging situation, its focus is in fact 
Polyphemus. Odysseus is mentioned in the first line, but the rest of the description 
concentrates on Polyphemus. The structure of the recount of the myth suggests that 
its goal is not to illustrate Odysseus’ virtue but Polyphemus' vice. The Cyclops seems 
to represent an individual who, given a particular situation, pursues material gratifica- 
tions without any concern for virtue. The success that such a person may experience is, 
however, the cause of his own inevitable demise. In the case of Polyphemus, he takes 
advantage of the unexpected circumstance of finding Odysseus and his companions 
in his cave to satisfy his basest desires without any concern for the consequences 
and the moral dimension of his actions. Yet he is then punished and pays the price 
for his deeds. The Consolation puts particular emphasis on the correlation between 
Polyphemus’ hideous act and his deserved punishment.’ The way in which the 
episode is told suggests that the Cyclops represents a person who let the situation in 
which he found himself to (i) get the better of him, and (ii) lead him to commit wrong 
actions — actions that inevitably backfired on him. On this reading, this myth illus- 
trates the second aspect of the theory Philosophy discusses in IV.7: the consideration 
that the virtuous man is the one who not only overcomes adverse fortune but is also 
not corrupted by good luck. 

The examination of some of the Consolation’s myths reveals that they have a moral 
content and express ideas that the prose sections convey through philosophical consid- 
erations. It appears that Philosophy uses myths for persuasive as well as educational 
purposes. These ways of employing myths are recognized in the Platonic/Neo-Platonic 
tradition, but are rather common in Greco-Roman literature. The significant aspect 
of Philosophy’s myths is, however, in the specific ways in which they recast the truths 
conveyed through philosophical arguments. 


The use of personifications 


Personification or Prosopopeia, to use the Greek term, is a rhetorical device that plays 
a very visible role in the Consolation. In addition to the personification of philosophy, 
the most active character in the dialogue, we encounter the personification of fortune 
(henceforth Fortuna).'” Fortuna has a rather limited presence in the Consolation 
as she appears in one chapter only (i.e. IL.2).75 Fortuna and Philosophy are related 
in a peculiar way since the former is not a real character in the Consolation but an 
imaginary character played by Philosophy." Courcelle and Frakes have noted that it 
is curious for the personification of philosophy to personify fortune, but did not fully 
examine Philosophy's motivation in personifying fortune."* It is, however, natural to 
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wonder what Philosophy tries to achieve with this personification. Does Philosophy 
have a specific therapeutic reason for personifying fortune? Does she aim to entertain 
Boethius or reach him more effectively? Is Fortuna only a spokesperson for Philosophy? 
Or is Philosophy assuming the identity of Fortuna since she needs to convey a theory 
that, ultimately, she does not truly endorse? In order to address these issues and, more 
generally, understand the use of personifications in the Consolation it is important 
to note that the personifications of philosophy and fortune operate at two related, 
yet different levels. When we read the Consolation it is paramount to constantly be 
aware of the distinction between the diegetic level, ie. the level at which Boethius 
and Philosophy converse, and the ‘level of the writer/reader’. Philosophy is a personi- 
fication only for the writer/reader of the Consolation, but Fortuna is a personification 
for both Boethius and the writer/reader. In the fiction of the dialogue, Philosophy 
is treated as someone who has a real existence; Fortuna is not a real character and 
never appears to Boethius. The intended audience of the two personifications is also 
somewhat different: the personification of Fortuna is overtly intended for Boethius and 
only indirectly for the writer/reader; the intended audience of the personification of 
Philosophy is the writer/reader only. 

The first step necessary to understand the use of personification in the Consolation 
is to note that in using this rhetorical trope Boethius draws on two different, 
yet related traditions. One is the Greco-Roman rhetorical tradition according to 
which personification is a rhetorical device typically designed to provoke a certain 
emotional response in the audience. The second tradition Boethius is indebted to is 
Neo-Platonism. As we shall see in more detail later, Neo-Platonists made extensive 
use of personification for two different purposes: pedagogical and mystical.'” The 
connection between rhetoric and Neo-Platonism that we have described above 
suggests that in Late Antiquity there was some overlap between the rhetorical and 
Neo-Platonic use of personifications. 

Contemporary theorists of rhetoric tend not to have much sympathy for 
personification: this rhetorical trope is often regarded as puerile and intellectually 
unsophisticated. On this view, the goal of personification is taken to be purely 
ornamental. In the Greco-Roman tradition, on the contrary, this trope was regarded 
in more positive terms.'*' Although a reconstruction of the way personification was 
considered in the Greco-Roman rhetorical tradition is beyond the limits of this study, 
it is useful to briefly recall some salient features of Greco-Roman analyses of this 
trope. Aristotle is one of the first authors who examine personification although he 
neither uses a specific term to refer to this trope nor devotes specific attention to it — 
he simply describes personification as a specific type of metaphor which ‘gives life to 
lifeless things.'? Demetrius Phalereus uses the term prosopopeia and points out that 
the goal of this trope is to ‘make present’ people who are no longer alive or ‘give voice 
to lifeless or abstract entities. Demetrius calls our attention to the broad spectrum 
of the applications of personification, but does not really explore the effects that his 
trope has on an audience. The anonymous author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
(henceforth Rhetorica) offers an influential analysis of personification - he renders 
term prosopopeia with conformatio. In book four he gives a brief but dense definition 
of personification, he says: 
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Personification consists in representing an absent person as present, or in making 
mute things or one lacking form articulate, and attributing to it a definite form 


and a language of certain behaviour appropriate to its character.'™* 


This definition not only individuates different types of personifications but also 
points out that this trope can transcend spatial distance by ‘bringing’ people who are 
not present. The analysis of the ways in which inanimate objects or abstract entities 
are ‘given a voice’ shows that personification requires what may be called ‘character 
invention. In other words, giving voice to, for example, an abstract concept also entails 
attributing to the personification a specific appearance and behaviour. What the 
Rhetorica seems to imply with this remark is that the way a personification looks and 
acts has, of course, to go hand in hand with the language it uses and with what it says. It 
is, however, only with Quintilian, an author the Boethius knew well, that the goal and 
rhetorical potentiality of personification is fully grasped.'* In the Institutio Oratoria 
Quintilian reflects on the use of personification in a forensic context, but his remarks 
can be extended to other contexts as well.'*° According to Quintilian, personification 
has the ability to connect the audience more strongly and intimately with who or what 
is personified. For example, an audience is more likely to connect with the feelings 
and emotions of the victim of a crime through his/her personification rather than via 
a recount of what the victim may have felt. On this view, the trope of personification 
establishes an intimate connection with the audience and makes present events, ideas 
or feelings that would otherwise be observed from a detached perspective. 

On the whole, the picture that can be drawn from a very brief analysis of the way 
personification is understood in the Greco-Roman rhetorical tradition is that this 
trope has the capacity to effectively connect with the audience by giving face, voice and 
action to something that does not have such features or someone who is not present. 
Moreover, in the case of the personification of abstract concepts this trope permits 
its creator to show how a notion encompasses different aspects that may not seem 
immediately related. The fact that different aspects of a concept are all possessed by the 
same personification can help the audience to recognize that they are, in fact, unified. 

Neo-Platonic philosophers tend to have an ambivalent attitude towards personi- 
fication - an ambivalence that mirrors their more general attitude towards any form 
of art. Notoriously, Neo-Platonists believed that if on the one hand art can be 
useful to get a glimpse of true beauty, on the other it is also a risky discipline since it 
offers an inadequate representation of true beauty. The use of personification in the 
Platonic tradition has a long history that can be traced back to Plato - for example, the 
personification ofthe Laws in the Crito. Neo-Platonists gave further impetus to person- 
ifications, especially those which illustrate abstract concepts. Plotinus in Enneads 
3.5 uses the names and features of the Olympian gods to personify metaphysical 
principles: Zeus is the Nous, Penia is matter and Aphrodite is the world-soul. 
Similarly, in the Platonic Theology Proclus regularly employs Orphic, Olympian and 
Chaldean divinities to personify metaphysical principles. Porphyry takes Odysseus 
as personification of the human soul: his tumultuous journey back to Ithaca is taken 
to mirror the voyage of the human soul to try to return to her home land, i.e. the 
realm of forms.'** Neo-Platonists employ personification for two different goals. One 
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is pedagogical; they believe that the difficulties less advanced students are likely to 
encounter when they deal with metaphysical principles can be eased through the use 
of personification. Personifications of metaphysical principles can help students to 
gain an initial understanding of such notions by relating these principles to something 
that the students know well. The success of the pedagogical use of personification is, 
however, bound to the recognition that this way of expressing metaphysical principles 
is only a preliminary one and should then be followed by more abstract and advanced 
ones. Recently scholars (e.g. Siorvanes) have noted that in some texts Neo-Platonic 
personifications have a mystical role as well.'* The goal of this use of personification 
is to help a seasoned philosopher connect with the highest principles by observing 
how metaphysical principles are reflected, though imperfectly, in what is familiar to 
us. Personifications attain such a goal by expressing these principles in human terms. 
The difference between the ways in which a philosopher and someone who has a 
rudimentary knowledge of philosophy use personification is clear. The former uses 
personification as an aide to partake in the higher realm of reality; the latter relies on 
personifications immediacy in order to get an initial glimpse of theories that he is not 
yet ready to fully understand. 

Boethius’ debt towards the way personification is used and understood in Greco- 
Roman rhetoric and the Neo-Platonic tradition is noticeable in his personification of 
fortune. The chapter where Fortuna occurs is preceded and followed by Philosophy’s 
considerations about her purpose in introducing this trope. In IL1.7-8 Philosophy 
announces that she will employ rhetoric, not only personification, to help her in 
healing Boethius; in 1I.3.3-4 she directly states that her goal in employing the personi- 
fication of fortune had been that of offering Boethius a milder cure that is designed to 
prepare him for the stronger remedies that will come later." Philosophy’s claim can 
be related to some of the accounts of personification that we have examined above. 
Philosophy seems to employ the personification of fortune in the pedagogical way 
suggested by the Neo-Platonists: Boethius is a philosopher and not a beginner, but 
his condition of forgetfulness put him in a state that has some similarities with the 
state of a person who never studied philosophy. Philosophy's aim in employing the 
personification of fortune is not, however, only that of preparing Boethius’ mind for a 
more abstract analysis of the nature of fortune; it also has a further goal. Philosophy's 
comments in II.1.7-8 and II.3.3-4 suggest that she is trying to connect with Boethius 
not only intellectually but also at an emotional level. In this respect, the use of the 
trope of personification appears to be designed to alert Boethius to an account of 
fortune that he may otherwise not fully appreciate. In this respect, the way Philosophy 
employs the personification of fortune reveals the influence of the Greco-Roman 
rhetorical tradition. 

When examining Philosophy's personification of fortune it is important to observe 
that Fortuna's description of her own nature is only one of several analyses of 
fortune that appear in the Consolation. Some scholars pointed out that the analysis 
of fortune conveyed by Fortuna is not the only examination of fortune that we find 
in the Consolation: Boethius offers his own analysis in L4 and Philosophy reflects 
on the nature of fortune throughout books two, three and four.’ Scholars do not, 
however, fully recognize the differences between these accounts of fortune: they claim 
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that Fortuna and Boethius offer a similar account of fortune (i.e. fortune is unstable) 
and that Philosophys analysis in II.1 overlaps with the ones of Fortuna and Boethius. 
Philosophy’s discussions on fortune in the final two books of the Consolation are 
typically interpreted to subsume the view proposed by Fortuna and Boethius within 
a more complex one.'? The problem with this interpretation is that it is unclear how 
characters who are supposed to embody very different mindsets can offer the same 
account of fortune. Moreover, if Philosophy account of fortune is the same as the 
one offered by Fortuna, it is difficult to determine why she would take the trouble of 
introducing a personification which simply repeats what she has already said and is 
about to say.?* These difficulties call for a reconsideration of the different accounts of 
fortune in the Consolation - this analysis will help us to uncover Philosophy’s ultimate 
rationale for introducing the personification of fortune. 

The first consideration of fortune that appears in the Consolation is the one offered 
by Boethius in I.m.1.16 where he mentions fortunes fickle nature. In I.4 he offers a 
less emotional account of fortune. In 1.4.2 Boethius complains about the ‘harshness’ 
of fortune that he is experiencing; in 1.4.44 he claims that fortune is supposed to 
reward virtuous people for their good deeds. Boethius does not simply report such 
a view, but he endorses it as it emerges clearly in I.m.5.25. The general aim of I.m.5 
is to show the contrast between the universe, which is perfectly ordered, and human 
affairs that, according to Boethius, are characterized by anarchy. In this poem Boethius 
notes his inability to understand why virtuous people are not rewarded with fortune 
as they should be if there were order in the human realm. Boethius’ comments could 
be understood to express his complaint against the mutable nature of fortune. This 
reading, however, misses the subtlety of what Boethius says. He is not offering an 
account of the nature of fortune based on his recent change of fortune but, rather, he 
is expressing his inability to explain the mismatch between what he always believed 
about fortune and what he recently experienced. In other words, Boethius’ comments 
in L4 and I.m.5 express his difficulty in coming to terms with the fact that his sudden 
demise challenges the view of fortune that he endorsed throughout his life — i.e. good 
people are rewarded with success and evil ones are punished with misfortune. If he did 
believe that fortune is inconstant, as scholars suggest, his remarks 1.4.44 and I.m5.25 
would not make much sense since, on this view, wicked people do not prosper but 
are exposed to the changes of fortune as much as good individuals. On the contrary, 
what Boethius complains about is that evil people have good fortune, but virtuous men 
do not. The critical thing to understand in order to grasp Boethius remarks in 1.4.44 
and I.m.5.25 is that he is concerned about the relation between virtue and fortune: 
he used to believe that virtue goes hand in hand with fortune, yet his experience tells 
him the opposite. Boethius does not, however, entertain the possibility that virtue and 
fortune are totally unrelated - a view that would follow if he believed that fortune is 
inconstant. 

The view Boethius expresses in I.4 and I.m.5 can be more easily understood if we 
recall our analysis in Chapter 1 where we learned that Boethius embodies the ideology 
of the Roman senatorial aristocracy. On this ideology, fortune depends on man’s virtue 
since external goods are the external signs of the virtues a man possesses. The idea 
that fortune externalizes man’s virtue is a rather a common view, though not the only 
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one, in Greco-Roman literature." Greek and Roman historians had been very much 
concerned about the relation between virtue and fortune. For example, the recount of 
conquests of Alexander the Great as well as the rise of Rome were often the occasions 
to debate whether these achievements were due to fortune or virtue.* The relation 
between fortune and virtue was explained in different ways. Some authors believed 
that the virtuous man attracts fortune - Julius Caesar was often considered by some 
historians as a good example of this relation. Other authors argued that the virtuous 
man is able to dominate fortune - this view, which in the Renaissance was famously 
endorsed by Machiavelli, can be traced back to the works of Livy and Sallust." In 
the light of these considerations, it is thus not surprising to note that the source of 
Boethius’ distress is not fortunes instability, but that his virtue had been unable to 
attract or dominate fortune. 

The study of fortune is resumed by Philosophy at the beginning of book two. 
Interestingly, in II.1 she proposes two rather different views of fortune. The first is 
expressed in II.1.4 where she offers a very condensed and somewhat indirect account 
of the analysis of fortune that she will then discuss at considerable length from II.4 
until IIL.9, i.e. fortune has no value since what she can offer (i.e. the external goods) 
is not truly good. In the second part of II.1 (i.e. 9-19), however, Philosophy offers a 
different account of fortune. Fortune is not to be trusted since she is inconstant; the 
inconstant nature of fortune is such that if we enter her domain (i.e. concern ourselves 
with external goods) we are always at her mercy. The discrepancy between Philosophy's 
two accounts of fortune can be explained by taking into account the structure of I.2. 
At the beginning of the chapter, Philosophy argues that the cause of Boethius' despair 
is his mistaken understanding of fortune. She then proceeds to point out that fortune 
is not valuable since her goods have no worth. However, after having presented 
this view she observes that Boethius is in a state of emotional confusion due to his 
sudden demise and is not ready to face the truth.’ Philosophy's second account of 
fortune occurs after her remarks that in his present situation Boethius can only receive 
lighter remedies. These comments suggest that the difference between Philosophy's 
remarks on fortune in II.1 has a therapeutic reason. Although the idea of fortune that 
Philosophy truly endorses is the one she expresses in II.1.4, she is aware that Boethius is 
not yet ready to appreciate such a view and thus offers a less radical one (i.e. IT.1.9-19). 
What makes the second view less radical is that it does not challenge the idea that 
fortunes gifts are valuable, but only that it is risky to grow attached to them because 
they can be lost easily. 

In II.3 Philosophy, after having briefly commented on the limited value of Fortuna’s 
reflections, resumes her analysis of fortune. In II.3-III.9 she argues that what fortune 
has to offer (external goods) has no value since it is only internal goods, i.e. man's 
virtues, which have true worth. Then, in IV.4.40 and IV.6.40-56 she gives an account 
of fortune that is the opposite of the one presented by Boethius in 1.4 and I.m.5, i.e. 
fortune is inversely proportional to human virtue. More specifically, Philosophy argues 
that virtuous people often attract misfortunes since challenging conditions offer them 
the opportunity to further embrace and expand their virtues. The wicked, on the 
contrary, are granted external goods since their favourable conditions prevent them 
from being truly tested and develop virtuous dispositions. 
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We can now turn to the account of fortune offered by Philosophy via Fortuna which 
occurs in II.2. This analysis of fortune expands Philosophy’s account in II.1.9-19 and 
makes explicit a point that is implied but not stated by Philosophy, i.e. there is no 
relation between virtue and fortune. This is Fortuna’s main point; she states unequivo- 
cally that she is in charge of the dispensation of external goods and that man has 
no ability to acquire or maintain them. When this account of fortune is considered 
in the light of the ones offered by Boethius and Philosophy, it is finally possible to 
recognize Philosophy's underlying intention in personifying fortune. Philosophy’s goal 
is to persuade Boethius that his view that virtue is supposed to bring good fortune 
is mistaken and that the opposite is true: virtue brings misfortune. Yet Philosophy is 
aware that, given Boethius’ strong attachment to his view, she cannot simply confront 
him with an opposite one; she has to gradually and progressively make him accept 
her view. In II.1.4 she briefly anticipates part of her view but, being aware of Boethius 
condition, momentarily leaves that line of investigation to adopt a less radical one. It 
is at this point that she personifies Fortuna; the account of fortune that she utters via 
Fortuna is ‘halfway between Boethius’ account and the view that Philosophy endorses 
in IV.4.40 and IV.6.40-56. Boethius is at one side of the spectrum, so to speak, since 
he argues that virtue brings favourable fortune and Philosophy is on the opposite side 
as she argues that virtue brings misfortune; Fortuna is right in the middle since she 
claims that fortune is indifferent to virtue. In the light of this explanation, it is clear 
that the role of Fortuna is to facilitate Boethius transition from his view to the one 
proposed by Philosophy. The reason Philosophy assumes the identity of Fortuna is that 
this rhetorical device allows her to covey to Boethius a view that she does not endorse 
and does not want to present as her own. In other words, Fortuna's account of fortune 
is not true for Philosophy but has a therapeutic and instrumental value: it allows 
Boethius to move away from his take on fortune and accept a different idea that should 
make it easier for him to eventually accept Philosophy’s view. However, if Philosophy 
had to present the account of fortune conveyed by Fortuna as her own she would end 
up contradicting herself. The rhetorical device of personification permits Philosophy to 
(i) put enough distance between her view and that of Fortuna, and (ii) express a view 
that, though not true, plays a crucial role in Boethius healing process. 

Fortuna is not a multidimensional personification: we are not told how she looks or 
acts and she turns out to be merely a spokesperson for Philosophy. Boethius' personi- 
fication of philosophy is, on the contrary, a much richer one: we come to know not 
only her views but also her physical appearance and the ways in which she interacts 
with Boethius. The ways in which Boethius characterizes Philosophy suggests that 
he is influenced by the idea, common in the Greco-Roman rhetorical tradition, that 
personification is a trope that allows its creator to investigate the different aspects 
of an abstract notion by describing how the personification looks, acts and speaks. 
Boethius makes full use of such rhetorical potentialities and creates a character that, in 
fact, brings together very different features. Our analyses of Philosophy in this chapter 
and in the previous one have shown that this character unifies aspects that, although 
not uncommon in the Greco-Roman philosophical tradition, are not normally closely 
interconnected as they are in the Consolation. Philosophy’s theoretical, practical and 
therapeutic dimensions are brought together through the description of the ways in 
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which she looks, acts and speaks. As we have seen in Chapter 2, the description at the 
beginning of the Consolation of how Philosophy looks and the way she is dressed does 
offer some important indications of the specific idea of philosophy that the character 
personifies. The way in which Philosophy interacts with Boethius illustrates her thera- 
peutic as well as intellectual potentialities. Similarly, the description of Philosophy’s 
attitude towards poetry and rhetoric allows Boethius to credibly employ very different 
registers of language that are not often associated with the discipline of philosophy. 
Long technical analyses, tightly knit dialogues, poems, rhetorical devices all appear as 
legitimately belonging to philosophy’s way of communication since they are employed 
by the same character. In this chapter we have learned that there is nothing surprising 
about Philosophy’s uses of poetry and rhetorical devices. It is, however, only through 
the personification of philosophy that Boethius (i) makes it easier for us to see how 
these different registers of language can comfortably go hand in hand, and (ii) gives 
a practical demonstration of how philosophical investigations can benefit from 
the use of poems and rhetorical devices. Although, as we have seen in this chapter, 
the Consolation’s use of poems and rhetorical devices is not a novelty in Greco- 
Roman literature, it must be emphasized that the extent to which Boethius is able to 
harmonize these different registers of language is by no means common. 

The personification of philosophy does not, however, only show the rhetorical 
potential of the trope of personification but also its philosophical one. In this 
respect, the personification of Philosophy can be considered to be influenced by the 
Neo-Platonic use of personification. This trope can be understood as a device which 
offers both the writer and the reader a unique opportunity to ponder on the essence 
of philosophy. If we resist the temptation to discard those features of Philosophy that 
do not fit with our own understanding of the discipline we can see that through this 
personification Boethius indirectly explores the nature of philosophy. It is possible 
to think that the rich and complex portrayal of Philosophy - i.e. the theories she 
conveys, the ways in which she acts and speaks - serves a more profound purpose: 
it is Boethius’ way of inviting us to ponder on the nature and features of philosophy. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we learned that the view, common in the scholarship, according to 
which the significant presence of poems and rhetorical devices in Philosophy's therapy 
is an oddity that is difficult to explain and is untenable historically and exegetically. 
The study of the passages in which Philosophy explains how poetry and rhetoric 
contribute to her theory as well as the examination of the ways in which she employs 
these disciplines shows that poetry and rhetoric go hand in hand with the disci- 
pline she embodies. From a historical point of view, we have seen that Neo-Platonic 
thinkers regarded poems and rhetorical devices as an ideal means to further philoso- 
phys educational, therapeutic and mystical goals. The investigation conducted in 
this chapter has also showed that it is incorrect to think that the core of Philosophy's 
therapy is conveyed via philosophical arguments while poems and rhetorical devices 
have a merely secondary or propaedeutic role. On the contrary, we have seen that 
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poems and rhetorical devices are an integral and indispensable part of Philosophy’s 
therapy: it is through poems and rhetorical devices that Philosophy guides Boethius to 
fully embody her theories so that he can first overcome his despair and then engage in 
the process of ascension. On this view, in the Consolation, the discipline of philosophy 
is regarded as superior to poetry and rhetoric not because its contribution to Boethius’ 
cure is more important but because it (i) directs poetry and rhetoric, and (ii) estab- 
lishes how they should be used. 

The study in Chapters 2 and 3 of Philosophy’s identity, methods and means through 
which she conveys her therapy have offered key instruments with which to under- 
stand her cure and assess its effectiveness. There is, however, one critical factor that 
still needs to be considered in order to fully appreciate Philosophy’s cure. That is, the 
examination of the scope of Philosophy’s speculative capacities. In other words, it 
has to be determined whether Philosophy is capable of successfully answering all the 
theoretical problems that, as we have seen, trouble Boethius in book one. The next 
chapter will address this issue by examining Boethius understanding of the limits of 
philosophy and the possible sources of his view. 
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Christianity and the Consolation 


Does Philosophy succeed in consoling Boethius? This is a question that any reader 
(and scholar) of Boethius’ last work is very likely to pose. In the previous chapters, 
we have seen that a proper evaluation of the success of Philosophy’s therapy requires 
us to consider several key features of the text and avoid common misunderstandings. 
These are (i) that the cause of Boethius suffering is not the loss of external goods 
but his excessive involvement in his philosophically driven political activity, (ii) that 
Philosophy’s identity is more complex and diverse than a modern reader may think, 
and (iii) the fact that her therapy is not only intellectual but also has an emotional and 
spiritual dimension. Nonetheless, in order to determine whether Philosophy does in 
fact console Boethius we need to entertain one more question. Does Philosophy have the 
intellectual firepower to solve the theoretical problems that trouble Boethius in book 
one? In other words, is Philosophy confronted with questions that she is ultimately 
not equipped to answer? The aim of this chapter is to try to address this question. To 
this end, we shall investigate Boethius’ understanding of the limits of philosophy and 
the sources of his view. This analysis inevitably requires a consideration of one of the 
most controversial aspects of the Consolation, i.e. whether Christianity plays any role 
in Boethius last work. 

The very sparse presence of Christian elements in the Consolation is one of the 
most debated and perplexing exegetical difficulties posed by Boethius last work.! 
Since the Middle Ages scholars have struggled to explain why the Christian Boethius 
did not turn to Christianity in the most dramatic moment of his life. This exegetical 
problem was raised as soon as the Carolingian Age. The oldest surviving commentary 
on the Consolation is the so-called ‘Anonymous of Saint-Gall; although this author 
offers a Christian reading, on several occasions he faces the difficulty of explaining 
certain doctrines and expressions that are not obviously in line with Christianity.’ It is, 
however, only in the tenth century due to Bovo of Corvey that the issue of the limited 
presence of overt Christian elements in the Consolation is posed in explicit terms? 
Bovo also points out the presence of Platonic doctrines (e.g. the view that the moon 
and the sun possess a soul) that are not easily reconcilable with philosophy. 

The problems posed by Bovo had been taken very seriously by contemporary 
scholars; an examination of some of their different solutions will help us to better 
appreciate the intricacy of this exegetical issue. Some scholars argued that the 
Consolation was not written by a Christian author: they claimed that the author of 
the Consolation is not Christian and thus he is not the same person who composed 
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the theological treatises attributed to Boethius.* This solution, however, was defini- 
tively disproved by the publication of the so-called ‘Anecdoton Holderi this text, 
which is a fragment from a work typically attributed to Cassiodorus, clearly indicates 
that Boethius is the author of the Consolation as well as of the theological treatises.° 
Other scholars suggest that Boethius was Christian and wrote theological treatises 
but, during the last period of his life, he lost his faith due to his sudden change of 
fortune. On this view, the Consolation is the product of a man who turns away from 
Christianity and seeks consolation in philosophy A more moderate solution has 
been that of thinking that Boethius did not have genuine faith but only an intellectual 
or even nominal attachment to Christianity.’ Similarly, some scholars bring to our 
attention the fact that the Roman senatorial aristocracy, the class to which Boethius 
belonged, followed a conciliatory attitude according to which the pagan cultural 
heritage was not considered to be irreconcilable with Christianity.’ This last hypothesis 
does not, however, explain why Boethius turned to philosophy and not Christianity. 

A different strategy has been to explain the limited presence of Christian elements 
in the Consolation by speculating that Boethius’ death prevented him from completing 
his project. Some scholars suggest that the Consolation is unfinished and Boethius 
was unable to write the part of the text that was going to contain explicit Christian 
elements.’ Others follow a similar line of reasoning and speculate that Boethius 
intended the Consolation to be the first of two works: the Consolation was supposed 
to be followed by a Christian consolation which, however, Boethius did not have time 
to write.” There is, however, no evidence that can support these hypotheses. Some 
scholars proposed a more moderate view according to which Boethius only aimed 
to describe the kind of consolation that can be attained through philosophy." This 
solution, however, begs the question: what motivated him to engage in this enterprise? 

Another common exegetical strategy has been to argue that, although Boethius 
seeks consolation in philosophy, his approach is not irreconcilable with his Christian 
beliefs. Some scholars note that the Consolation hardly contains any doctrine that 
a Christian of Boethius age would not accept. On this view, the Consolation is a 
‘neutral’ text that does not specifically commit to pagan philosophy or Christianity.’ 
De Vogel follows this line of reasoning and observes that although pagan as well as 
Christian elements can easily be detected in the Consolation, the way these elements 
are presented follows a specific dynamic." Philosophy offers Boethius a cure that 
consists of pagan elements, yet he does not accept all that she suggests; he is rather 
careful in receiving only the arguments that are compatible with Christianity. On 
this view, the Consolation is a text that shows, via Philosophy, that pagan and classical 
elements can be unified in a syncretistic way, but also indicates, through Boethius, that 
this unification is not always possible. 

In recent years some scholars have proposed the intriguing hypothesis that the 
Consolation is a text which indicates that true and complete happiness can be found 
only in Christianity, but this indication is done indirectly and obliquely.'^ On this 
view, in the Consolation Boethius seeks consolation in philosophy and deliberately 
avoids making significant use of Christian elements since he aims to point out that, 
ultimately, philosophy is partially (Marenbon) or completely (Relihan) unable to offer 
consolation. 
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Finally, a few scholars have observed that the difficulties in explaining the limited 
presence of Christian elements in the Consolation are so significant that we can only 
conclude that this exegetical issue cannot ultimately be solvable.” 

Nonetheless, these studies, in spite of their differences, have a fundamental point 
in common: they all couch the problem of the limited presence of Christian elements 
in the Consolation in the same terms. These studies approach the issue at hand by 
posing the very same question: why did the Christian Boethius seek consolation 
in philosophy rather than in Christianity? This question, however, rests on several 
related but problematic assumptions. The first is the belief that for a man such as 
Boethius pagan culture and Christianity constitute two different, separate cultures. 
On this view, Boethius faces the challenge of assessing whether, and eventually how, 
these two cultures can be reconciled. A second, very much related assumption is that 
philosophy and Christianity present two alternative ways of consoling Boethius. These 
two assumptions lead inevitably to a third one: Christianity and pagan culture (more 
specially philosophy) are for Boethius two mutually exclusive options; he is thus in the 
condition of needing to choose between the two - selecting one necessarily excludes 
the other. 

In this chapter I propose a different hypothesis: I argue that to address the question 
of the presence (or lack) of Christianity in the Consolation in the way proposed in the 
scholarship (i) is historically and exegetically problematic, and (ii) casts the issue in a 
form that prevents us from properly appreciating the sophistication and complexity 
of the text. Boethius, I will show in this chapter, did not perceive Christianity and 
paganism as two distinct cultures that need to be compared and, eventually, recon- 
ciled. On the contrary, for a man such as Boethius the two cultures existed, so to 
speak, symbiotically. Moreover, the understanding of the relation between philosophy 
and Christianity proposed in the scholarship is at odds with the notion of philosophia 
that we encounter in Late Antiquity as well as in Boethius works. Finally, the view, 
pervasive in the scholarship, that Boethius needs to choose between philosophy and 
Christianity, reveals that scholars do not fully understand the true purpose of the 
Consolation. As we have learned in Chapter 2, the Consolation is not an analysis of the 
way in which an ordinary man may overcome the despair caused by his sudden change 
of fortune. On the contrary, the Consolation addresses the very special condition 
which we called the ‘philosophers challenge. On this reading, as will be further 
discussed in this chapter, the Consolation’s limited use of Christian elements takes on 
a very different meaning. 

This chapter will be divided into four sections. I will begin by sketching the way 
some influential Anicii regarded Christianity and paganism. The second and third 
sections will investigate the notion of philosophia as it was developed in Late Antiquity 
and in Boethius works respectively. The concluding section will show that the 
Consolation offers a subtle analysis of the limits of philosophy that sheds crucial light 
on the way Boethius understood the relation between philosophy and Christianity. 
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Christianity and classical culture in Boethius circles 


The relationship between paganism and Christianity has often been portrayed in terms 
of a heroic clash between a new worldview, which became dominant by overcoming 
great odds, and an old one, which succumbed only after putting up a fierce resistance. 
This romantic image has been challenged in the recent scholarship - the research 
shows that the interaction between paganism and Christianity was more complex 
and subtle than has been traditionally thought. For a student of the Consolation 
the question of the relation between paganism and Christianity needs, however, to 
be posed in more specific terms. It is necessary to examine how Christianity and 
paganism were considered from the specific point of view of the educated elite and, 
at the same time, it is also important to note that Boethius lived in a time in which 
the process of Christianization was not in its initial stages. Finally, we also need to 
be aware that it is most likely that, given his social class, Boethius Christianity took 
a special form. That is, a form of Christianity that (before Boethius' age) had been 
carefully fashioned by the Church elites in order to be compatible with the values and 
mindset of the Roman senatorial aristocracy. 

The studies of Cameron have very persuasively demonstrated that in order to 
properly understand the relationship between paganism and Christianity in Late 
Antiquity it is paramount to avoid identifying Greco-Roman literary culture with 
paganism.'* Cameron has shown that in Late Antiquity Greco-Roman culture was the 
only culture and was not regarded as pagan. As we have seen in Chapter 1, the paideia 
of Late Antiquity consisted in the study of a limited number of Latin authors: this was 
the very same culture on which both Christian intellectuals and pagans were brought 
up. To be sure, some Christians were more or less critical of such education, yet even 
when they criticized it they did it as ‘insiders’ In this respect, it is very telling that when 
Christians had to articulate and systematize their message they had no choice but to 
turn to Greek philosophy. The language and categories of Greek philosophy, no matter 
how altered, became the vehicle through which Christianity developed its message. 
The importance of being aware of the peculiar role of Greco-Roman culture in Late 
Antiquity, that Cameron describes so clearly, is of crucial importance for the study of 
the Consolation. Most scholars of the Consolation overlook the fact that in Boethius’ 
time Greco-Roman culture was not equated with paganism and routinely identify his 
Greco-Roman ideas as pagan.” The critical thing to keep in mind is thus that Boethius 
regarded the Greco-Roman ideas and mindset that pervade the Consolation to be the 
expression not of a pagan culture that was incompatible with Christianity but of the 
only philosophical and literary culture that existed in his time. 

When considering Boethius’ attitude towards Christianity is also important to 
be aware that he lived in a time in which the ideology of the Roman senatorial 
aristocracy had already been refashioned in order to be compatible with Christianity. 
As Salzman has very persuasively shown, the Christianization of Roman aristocracy 
occurred through a peculiar intellectual operation: the ideals that for centuries consti- 
tuted the backbone of this class had been recast in Christian terms.” For example, 
the Roman idea that public office was one of the most suitable ways in which an 
aristocrat could make his life meaningful was refashioned in the form of service for 
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the Church. In this way a Roman aristocrat could dedicate his life to ecclesiastical 
offices without renouncing his ideal of the vita activa.” Similarly, the consideration 
of wealth as a form of distinction that, as we have seen in Chapter 1, was common in 
Greco-Roman culture was recast in Christian terms. From a Christian perspective, 
a wealthy aristocrat was considered to be a privileged individual who was able to 
further Christian values through donations and support to the poor.” Nobilitas, a 
fundamental trait for a Roman aristocrat, also underwent a similar modification.” 
As we have noted in Chapter 1, for a member of the Roman aristocracy nobilitas was 
determined by birth and high political offices. The concept of nobilitas advocated by 
Christian writers was in principle hardly compatible with the one professed by Roman 
aristocrats that required devoting one’s life to ascetic practices and detachment from 
the material world. Yet the church leaders soften the contrast by suggesting that 
Christian nobilitas includes the traditional traits (i.e. birth and office), but add some 
crucial ones that make it greater and more comprehensive. The Christian leaders made 
their notion of nobilitas more appealing to Roman aristocrats by often illustrating this 
ideal with examples of men and women who also possessed the traditional Roman 
trait of nobility. Moreover, ecclesiastical offices were depicted as giving their holders 
even greater nobilitas than political ones. Of course, the pragmatism of the operation 
of recasting the ideals of the Roman aristocracy in Christian terms can be questioned, 
yet what matters for our analysis is that Boethius grew up in a time in which this 
cultural operation had been already completed. On this view, for Boethius it was quite 
normal to think that the Roman ideals that he learned in the works of Cicero and 
Sallust were perfectly in line with, though distinct from, the teachings of Christianity. 

The picture I briefly sketched raises the question of why the scholarship tends 
to portray Boethius understanding of the relation between Greco-Roman culture 
and philosophy in a way that is so different from the one I propose. One reason is 
rather contingent and has to do with the fact that scholars of the Consolation did 
not, or could not in the case of older contributions, take advantage of the studies on 
Boethius' cultural and social background that are now available. There is, however, a 
more fundamental reason that explains the way in which scholars have traditionally 
evaluated Boethius take on the relation between Christianity and Greco-Roman 
culture. The scholarship is very much influenced by the way in which the problem 
of the Christianity of the Consolation was couched by Bovo and, after him, by other 
medieval thinkers. The peculiar feature of this approach is that Bovo, as well as 
his medieval followers, had a perspective of the relation between Christianity and 
Greco-Roman culture that was crucially different from that of Boethius. Bovo and his 
followers lived in a time in which Christianity was a fully developed culture and they 
hardly recognized the debt of Christianity to the Greco-Roman tradition. For Bovo 
and his followers the paideia of their day was a Christian one; not so for Boethius. This 
does not mean that the two cultures were regarded as incompatible, but the operation 
of bringing them together started from the recognition of their distinction. This 
state of affairs was even truer in the case of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
commentators of the Consolation. They lived in a time in which Greco-Roman culture, 
more especially philosophy, was clearly regarded to be ‘alien’ and the acceptability of 
its study was very seriously questioned. 
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There is, however, a final factor that can explain the attitude that scholars have 
toward the problem of the Christianity of the Consolation: the ‘Augustinian expec- 
tation. It appears that when scholars approach the Consolation they unwillingly and 
unwittingly expect to find in Boethius’ text the same fervour and passion towards 
Christianity that we find in Augustine’s Confessions and dialogues. In this respect, it is 
noteworthy that de Vogel argues that the two authors have a ‘difference of spirit’ and 
that Augustine was the ‘greater personality’ while Boethius was a cold scholar.” The 
significant aspect of these types of remarks is that they overlook a crucial difference 
between the two. Augustine was a convert, a man who reached Christianity only after 
a spiritual journey in which philosophy was a crucial but, ultimately, intermediate step 
on the way towards the discovery of the truth. Boethius, on the contrary, was a man for 
whom Greco-Roman culture and Christianity were part and parcel of his education 
and ideology as a member of the Roman senatorial aristocracy as well as of the Anicii. 
Boethius was not a man who embraced philosophy and Christianity later in his life due 
to a drive to make sense of his existence.’ Rather, he was a man for whom philosophy 
(and more generally Greco-Roman culture) and Christianity had always been the 
building blocks of his mindset and the guidelines for the way he was supposed to 
conduct his life. On this view, the perspective of the two authors is radically different 
- a difference that is manifested in their respective works. In Augustines Confessions 
and dialogues we encounter a man who is driven by a passionate search for the truth. 
On the contrary, in the Consolation we find a man who experiences how difficult it is 
in his present situation to embody the truth by which he was educated and that shaped 
his way of life until that point. 

The analysis offered so far of the way in which Greco-Roman culture and 
Christianity were perceived by an intellectual such as Boethius is rather abstract. I 
will thus offer two examples of how the symbiosis between Greco-Roman culture and 
Christianity was actually realized. I will briefly examine two texts by authors related 
to Boethius’ gens, the Anicii. I will focus on the works of two authors related to the 
Anicii in order to highlight that Boethius belonged to an aristocratic family which, as 
we have seen in Chapter 1, was not only one of the first to convert to Christianity but 
also had a cultural as well political interest in promoting Christianity. My goal is not 
to offer a comprehensive analysis of these works but only to give a vivid illustration of 
the view that was presented in the previous pages in abstract terms. 

The first text I will examine is the Cento vergilianus de laudibus Christi. I will not 
address the discussion about whether this text was written by Faltonia Betitia Proba 
(c. 306/c. 315/c. 353/c. 366) or by her granddaughter Anicia Faltonia Proba (?-432) 
since what matters for my analysis is that both women were associated with the 
Anicii." The cento is a literary genre which was rather popular in Late Antiquity. The 
term cento was originally used to refer to the activity of stitching together different 
things and was then employed to refer to a cloak made of different patches. Eventually 
cento came to describe a particular type of poem which is entirely composed of verses 
or half verses taken from the works of one or more poets. The verses that constitute 
a cento are removed from their original context and stitched together in ways and 
for goals that are unrelated to those for which they have been initially composed. 
Although to a modern sensibility the cento may seem little more than a clever form 
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of recycling pre-existing poetry, it is in fact a type of composition that requires 
uncommon abilities. The poet who composes a cento needs to combine a profound 
knowledge of the poetic works he/she uses with an uncommon literary sensitivity that 
allows him/her to reassemble the verses together by both creating a specific literary 
effect and maintaining the coherency of the composition. The qualities required to 
compose a cento reveal the peculiar features of the mindset of the intellectuals of Late 
Antiquity, i.e. their profound familiarity with the classical poems and the belief in 
the literary value of imitation.? When Proba composed her cento this literary genre 
was fairly well established. Proba’s cento offers a retelling of events from the Old and 
New Testaments which are conveyed by piecing together verses from Virgil's works 
(Aeneid, Eclogues and Georgics). Probas cento consists of two main parts: the first part 
retells episodes from the first six chapters of the book of Genesis (from the creation 
to the great flood); the second part is a recount of some episodes of the life of Christ 
taken from the Gospel of Matthew. Scholars disagree as to the goal of Probas cento; 
among their arguments is that the cento is a response to Emperor Julians legislation 
on teachers of grammar and rhetoric (Amatucci, Green), a fusion of Christianity 
and Classical culture (Markus), an example of Christian apologetic (Meconi), or an 
attempt to recast Roman aristocratic values into Christian terms (Clark and Hatch, 
Curran).? For the sake of our study, what is relevant is that Proba's cento offers an 
example of the symbiosis between Greco-Roman culture and Christianity that was 
described above. To better show how such symbiosis takes place, I will offer a few 
examples of how Proba uses Virgil to describe biblical episodes. 

To begin with, Proba uses an interesting device to refer to Jesus whose name she 
could not find in Virgil: she refers to him as 'son' and describes him with adjectives that 
the Latin poet uses for heroes. For example, Jesus is described as having a 'thunderous 
voice (573), ‘towering shanks’ (556) and ‘height and breadth of shoulders’ (462). This 
linguistic operation permits Proba not only to refer to Jesus but, more crucially, to 
portray him as an epic hero. In this respect, it is significant that Proba describes the 
resurrected Jesus as ‘triumphant’ (superbus) in a line taken from Aeneid 8.202 where 
Hercules is portrayed as the avenger who celebrates his slaying of the Geryon, the 
three-headed monster. Interestingly, when it comes to the relation between Jesus and 
God Proba expresses it through the verses of the Aeneid in which Virgil describes 
the interaction between the hero Aeneas and his father. For example, in lines 403-5 
Proba employs the words that Anchises uses with his son in order to capture the way 
in which God speaks to Jesus after the latter is baptized: 


Nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus 
[Aeneid I. 664] 

et praedulce decus / magnum rediture parenti, 
[Aeneid XI.155 /X.507] 

a te principium, tibi desinet: [Eclogues VIII.11]*° 


Son, my strength, you alone who are my great power [Aeneid I. 664] 
and sweetest grace [Aeneid X1.155], 

soon to requite your Father appropriately [Aeneid X.507] 

the beginning is from you as well as the end. [Eclogues VIII.11] 
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Lines 56 to 59 are a powerful example of how Proba used evocative and famous 
Virgilian verses to convey episodes from the Bible; here she depicts the creation of the 
world by employing some very famous verses of the Aeneid and Georgics: 


Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Aeneid V1.724] 

lucentemque globum lunae / solisque labores 
Aeneid V1.725 /1.742] 

ipse pater statuit, / vos, o clarissima mundi 
Georgics 1.353 / 1.5] 

lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annum. 


Georgics 1.6] 


In the beginning heaven and earth, the ever-rushing sea [Aeneid VI.724] 

the moons shining sphere [Aeneid VI.725] and the works of the sun [Aeneid I.742] 
the Father himself inaugurated [Georgics 1.353], you, most glorious [Georgics I.5] 
lights of the world which lead the gliding year along the heaven. [Georgics 1.6] 


A further striking feature of Probas cento is that when she presents the teachings of 
Jesus she completely recasts them in terms of the values of her social class. One of the 
best examples of her attitude is, as some scholars have noted, her description of the 
meeting between Jesus and a rich man.?! Proba departs from the version ofthe episode 
that we find in Mt. 19.21 where Jesus tells the rich man to sell all his possessions and 
give the proceeds to the poor; in the cento, Jesus urges the rich to cultivate disinterest 
towards their wealth and material possessions (522). In other words, Proba recasts 
renunciation of the riches that is conveyed by Matthew in way that could have been 
more in line with the professed attitude towards wealth that was common among the 
Christian aristocracy. 

The few samples from Probas cento here presented give us a sense of the extent 
to which Greco-Roman culture was integral to the expression and understanding of 
Christianity. In Probas cento Virgil is the conveyer of the biblical message - a message 
that is, at times, adapted to meet the mindset of her social class. Scholars have suggested 
that the cultural operation of Probas cento had its theoretical justification in some of 
the theories of the 'Apologists (the Christian authors who tried to convey Christian 
messages by employing the language and categories of Greco-Roman thought). ? Some 
of such theories are, for example: (i) the argumentum ex antiquitate, the view according 
to which all truths that can be found in Greco-Roman authors were anticipations of the 
teachings of Jesus; and (ii) the idea that non-Christian authors were already, though 
unconsciously, speaking about Jesus. Yet, for the purposes of our analysis, what is 
important is not Probas goal, nor the intellectual justification of her work, but to be 
aware that her work shows that in her time Christianity and Greco-Roman culture 
were already intrinsically integrated. The relevance of this conclusion for our analysis is 
that it indicates that Boethius, who lived almost a century later than Proba, grew up in 
a cultural atmosphere (and in a family) in which the question of making Greco-Roman 
culture compatible with Christianity was no longer a pressing issue; the two had been 
in a symbiotic relationship since well before Boethius was born. 
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The second example of the close integration between Greco-Roman culture 
and Christianity that is worth considering is the Vita Epifanius which was written 
during Boethius' lifetime by a member of the Anicii that he knew well: Magnus Felix 
Ennodius.? As we have seen in Chapter 1, Ennodius was a member of the Anicii and 
a prominent teacher of rhetoric. The Vita Epifanius (henceforth Vita) is perhaps the 
best concrete illustration of the way the relation between Greco-Roman culture and 
Christianity was perceived in Boethius' intellectual circles and in his lifetime. The Vita 
offers a chronological account of the life of the Saint Epiphanius (438-96), Bishop of 
Pavia, whom Ennodius personally knew. This text is relevant for our study because of 
the way Epiphanius is portrayed: he is a saint who uses his rhetorical skills to protect 
the poor from the powerful. According to the account that we get from the Vita, it is 
Greco-Roman culture that makes it possible for Epiphanius to concretely enact his 
Christian values; his main strength is in fact a characteristically Greco-Roman trait, 
i.e. eloquence." 

The overarching theme of the Vita is the description of different episodes in which 
Epiphanius displays his ability to use eloquence for Christian purposes. This aspect 
emerges very clearly already in the initial pages (pr. 13-14) where Ennodius offers 
a rather extended description of Epiphanius’ persona. Two traits take central stage 
in this depiction: the saint's pleasant physical form and his extraordinary eloquence. 
After an account of Epiphanius early years, the majority of the text (pr. 51-175) 
is dedicated to the description of his many embassies. Through the narration of 
these episodes Ennodius depicts Epiphanius as a mediator and pacis suasor. The 
peculiar feature of Ennodius’ description is not his emphasis on Epiphanius' ability 
to persuade kings and powerful rulers - a trait that we find in other hagiographies 
- but the way in which Epiphanius' achieves his goals. He does not rely on miracles 
or prophetic abilities; he persuades his interlocutors via the sophistication of his 
arguments and his capacity to make his solutions appear as the more reasonable and 
practically viable. Although the celebration of a saint's eloquence is a common trait 
of hagiographies, in the case of the Vita Epiphanius rhetorical skills emerge in a very 
different context: he displays his eloquence not through sermons, as it is in the lives 
of other saints, but via the dialectical exchanges he has with powerful rulers. This 
portrayal highlights that Epiphanius’ gift is not to be a powerful preacher but a clever 
diplomat who knows exactly how to employ the subtleties of language and pitch his 
message in the way that best suits his interlocutors and the situation. For example, 
paragraphs 51-73 describe how Ricimer, following the suggestion of the notables of 
Liguria, asked Epiphanius to liaise on his behalf with Emperor Anthemius. The effect 
of the bishops words on Anthemius is so profound that they make him overcome 
his dissent with Ricimer. Similarly, paragraphs 80-94 offer a detailed description of 
Epiphanius embassy at Toulouse. The Emperor Nepos requests Epiphanius’ assis- 
tance to help him pacify Euric, the fierce ruler of the Gauls. Once again, the bishop’s 
speech reaches Euric so effectively that he decides to abandon his aggressive plans 
and signs a peace treaty. Again, Ennodius tells us (pr. 118-19) that when the cruel 
and aggressive Rugians occupied Pavia it was once again Epiphanius who managed 
these violent people by softening their hearts with the gentleness of his speech 
(sermonum sourum melle). 
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The peculiarity of Ennodius' Vita emerges even more clearly if we briefly compare 
it with other similar hagiographies which were written around the same time. For 
example, in the Life of Germanus of Auxerre (c. 378-c. 448) - written by Constantius 
of Leon around 480 - Germanus is also portrayed as bishop who, just like Epiphanius, 
liaises with powerful rulers. Germanus' successes are, however, mainly due to his 
sainthood which endows him with uncommon courage and strength; Epiphanius 
achievements are, on the contrary, mostly the result of his rhetorical skills and diplo- 
matic abilities. A similar difference can be noted between Ennodius' Vita and the 
Vita Severini by Eugippius (c. 465-533). The depiction of the life of Saint Severinus 
of Noricum is close to the Vita in many respects: it was composed around the same 
time and describes a man who intercedes with barbaric rulers on the behalf of the 
helpless. Nonetheless, once again, the successes of Severinus and Epiphanius have 
very different sources: the former has the capacity to frighten the powerful with his 
prophetic abilities and his miracles (4, 12); Epiphanius persuades kings and rulers 
with his eloquence. It has been noted that the originality of the Vita is that it is a ‘life 
without miracles since what take centre stage are Epiphanius’ rhetorical skills and 
diplomatic ability.” 

For a student of the Consolation the Vita is an important document since it 
shows the extent to which Greco-Roman culture and Christianity were intrinsically 
integrated in Boethius' time and his cultural environment. If an intellectual close to 
Boethius went as far as regarding eloquence as the key feature of a saint's workings, it 
is then difficult to think, as scholars typically do, that Boethius regarded Greco-Roman 
culture and Christianity as two alternative possible paths to consolation. 


Christianity and Philosophia 


In the previous pages we learned that in Late Antiquity, at least in some intellectual 
circles, Greco-Roman culture and Christianity were intrinsically intertwined. In this 
section we shall consider the relation between Greco-Roman culture and Christianity 
from a narrower point of view, i.e. that of the relation between philosophy and 
Christianity. In Chapter 2 we saw that the challenge posed by the personification 
of philosophy in the Consolation is that of assessing not whether she embodies the 
discipline of philosophy but, rather, what particular type of philosophy. Chapter 3 has 
shown that Philosophy cannot be taken to consist only in logical deductive reasoning 
since poetry and rhetoric are essential parts of her identity. In this section, we will 
learn that the way scholars of the Consolation usually present Boethius understanding 
of the relation between philosophy and Christianity does not seem to be historically 
accurate. Earlier in the chapter, we have seen that scholars of the Consolation can 
pose the question ‘why did Boethius seek consolation in philosophy rather than in 
Christianity?’ since they think that Boethius considered philosophy and Christianity 
as two alternative, though not incompatible, worldviews. This interpretation is, in part, 
the result of a historically problematic, though possibly unconscious, assumption, i.e. 
that for Boethius philosophy is a form of logical deductive reasoning that is unrelated 
to and independent of Christian revelation. On this view, it is inevitable to (1) think that 
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Boethius had to choose between a philosophical and a Christian consolation, and (ii) 
wonder about the motivation of his choice. Yet if we consider the way philosophia was 
understood in Late Antiquity we realize that the dichotomy between Christianity and 
philosophy proposed in the scholarship is a false one. Thus one of the critical things 
to understand in order to properly understand the reason why Christian elements 
are so sparse in the Consolation is that Boethius lived in a cultural environment that 
made it possible for him to regard philosophy as a constitutive element of his spiritual 
and intellectual life as a Christian. In other words, for Boethius it was not a question 
of determining the relation between Christianity and philosophy; philosophy was 
part and parcel of what it meant, at least for an intellectual like him, to be Christian. 
Boethius mindset can, however, be fully understood only by considering the complex 
and nuanced way in which the notion of philosophy was understood in Late Antiquity. 

In Late Antiquity the term philosophia was originally employed in two rather 
different traditions. The followers of the Greek philosophical schools used it to capture 
their intellectual as well as practical pursuits; Christian intellectuals took philosophia 
to capture their way of life and the articulation of their beliefs.*° Before the two tradi- 
tions converged, there were significant differences in the ways in which the followers 
of these traditions understood philosophy. Yet the ways in which philosophy was 
studied and practised in the two traditions had very significant overlap which made 
the later convergence possible. The most obvious point of contact between the two 
traditions was at the linguistic level. In the second and third century the so-called 
Apologists’ named philosophia the enterprise of trying to make Christianity appealing 
and understandable to the Roman intellectual elites by using the language of Greek 
philosophy.” The Apologists, however, did not simply aim to convey the Christian 
message in a particular way but also to take advantage of the conceptual apparatus 
of Greek philosophy to articulate their own beliefs. Although the content of the 
Apologists’ message was rather different from that of Neo-Platonic philosophers, the 
cultural appropriation carried out by the Apologists had a crucial consequence: the 
two groups now spoke the same ‘language’. 

Around the fourth century, the newly formed phenomenon of Christian monas- 
ticism was presented by its initiators as the ‘true philosophy’ (vera philosophia) or 
‘Christian philosophy’ (christiana philosophia). In this case philosophia was under- 
stood predominantly as a way of life — a life spent in the practice of the teachings of 
Jesus. The ascetic life that Christian monks conducted had some points of contact 
with the way of life that was advocated by Neo-Platonic philosophers.” They both 
led a life according to specific precepts and also shared similar aims and practices. 
The communal life that was the hallmark of Christian monasticism was not that 
different from the types of lives that the followers of the Greek philosophical schools 
conducted - at least since the time of Platos Academy. In both cases people lived in 
small communities and shared the same lifestyle and beliefs. The people who entered 
a monastery or a philosophical school were under the guidance of a master and 
intended to devote their existence to the pursuit of a spiritual ideal. Of course, Greek 
philosophical schools put a specific emphasis on intellectual pursuits that was not 
matched in Christian monasteries which had a greater focus on spiritual practices. 
Yet the goal of acquiring profound self-knowledge and leading a life of material 
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renunciation was common to both traditions. Similarly, both the aims of detaching 
from emotions and desires and focusing on one’s soul were common to the members 
of Greek philosophical schools as well as Christian monks, although they were driven 
by different theoretical motivations. Practices such as fasting, restraint from sexual 
activities and sleep deprivation were conducted in Neo-Platonic schools as well as in 
monasteries. The role of music in the form of chanting, prayers and hymn compo- 
sition was pivotal in both traditions. In the light of these similarities, it is not very 
surprising to note that for an intellectual such as Boethius, conducting his life in the 
way advocated by Neo-Platonic thinkers meant to lead a Christian life. This does not 
mean, of course, that Boethius was unaware that the two models of life originated 
from very different conceptual contexts; yet for him to live like a Neo-Platonist was, 
for all intents and purposes, to live as a Christian. The significant overlap between the 
two traditions did not require him to intellectually justify or demonstrate that the two 
ways of life were compatible. 

Christian philosophia and Greek philosophy, especially Neo-Platonism, had, 
however, significant points of contact theoretically as well. It is common to think 
that the crucial difference between Christian and Greek philosophy is that the former 
is based on revelation and involves the exegesis of the scripture while the latter 
does not. Yet, as Hadot has persuasively shown, this is not at all true in the case of 
Neo-Platonism and, in some respects, not true of other philosophical schools either.” 
Since the first century BCE there was an important change in the way philosophy was 
practised in Greek philosophical schools: the study of philosophy was less in the form 
of discussions and dialectical exercises (as it had been up to that point) and more in 
the form of exegesis of the works of the founders and major figures in the school.” 
This change in the teaching method was mirrored by a change in the way philo- 
sophical investigation was conducted. Philosophizing became less a matter of casting 
a problem in abstract terms and testing the logical validity of different solutions - as 
it had been for Plato and Aristotle; it predominantly consisted of offering exegeses of 
the works of the schoolmaster and tackling problems with the express aim of finding 
solutions which would concur with the master's authority. This new way of conducting 
philosophical investigation became progressively more significant and took central 
stage in the Neo-Platonic tradition. Two of the most consequential results of this 
change were that philosophy became (i) a more or less original form of exegesis, and 
(ii) a way of thinking that was bound to the views of some authorities. Of course, as 
the Neo-Platonic commentaries on the works of Plato and Aristotle illustrate, such 
appeal to the authority did not prevent philosophers from departing, sometimes even 
significantly, from their authorities; yet their expressed aim was to be true, though in 
a rather loose sense, to such authorities. When this aspect of later Greek philosophy 
is acknowledged, we can note an important point of contact with Christian thinking: 
they are both forms of speculation that (i) are bound to authorities, and (ii) give 
central role to the exegesis of authorities. In this respect, it is interesting to note the 
similarity between the curriculum of the Neo-Platonic schools and that of certain 
Christian schools.? Typically, the student of a Neo-Platonic school was expected 
to study some of Platos dialogues and Aristotles works in a very specific order: the 
student would start with ethical works, then focus on works dealing with logical 
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and physical topics, and conclude with works that deal with metaphysical issues.” 
Although the choice of the works the student was supposed to examine was subject 
to change among the different Neo-Platonic schools, in the curriculum the succession 
ethics-physics-metaphysics was consistently maintained. This same order can be 
found in the curriculum that the Christian thinker Origen designed for his students. 
They were required to begin with the Book of Proverbs, which was considered to have 
ethical content, then focus on the Ecclesiastes, which would teach them about the 
physical world, and finally they would turn to the Song of Songs, which was interpreted 
as an account of the spiritual process that leads to the union with God. 

The second point of contact between Christian thinkers and Neo-Platonists is in 
the idea that philosophy is an intellectual pursuit that is based on revelation. In the 
case of Christian thinkers the source of revelation is, of course, the Bible; the sources 
of revelation for Neo-Platonists are more diverse. One source of revelation was 
poetry and, more specifically, the poetry of Homer. Homer was considered to have 
been divinely inspired and the Iliad and the Odyssey were regarded as the product of 
such inspiration. These poems were thus regarded as the source of ethical as well as 
metaphysical truths. Yet, as Proclus indicates in his commentary on Platos Republic, 
only some parts of Homer' poems were regarded as divinely inspired; other parts of 
his poems were considered to be examples of different forms of poetry (i.e. ‘scientific’ 
or ‘didactic and 'mimetic ).^* 

A second source of revelation for Neo-Platonists was the Chaldaean Oracles which, 
as Saffrey has persuasively demonstrated, was the ‘Bible of the Neo-Platonists.^ The 
Chaldaean Oracles comprises a collection of oracles and magical rituals; it was written 
around the second century and it is typically attributed to Julian the Theurgist - an 
author who had an interest in philosophy and was close to Middle Platonists.'ó Our 
knowledge of the Chaldaean Oracles is limited by the fact that the work did not survive 
in its entirety - we only have some fragments; moreover, these fragments come mostly 
from Neo-Platonic texts where they are cited out of their original contexts." It appears 
that the goal of Chaldaean Oracles was to aid the practice of 'theurgy: The exact 
meaning and features of theurgy are still debated by scholars although they agree that 
it consisted of a series of practices designed to achieve two connected goals. One was 
to prevent natural disasters and heal the sick; in this respect, theurgy is considered 
to be somewhat similar to what we call ‘white magic. The ultimate goal of theurgy, 
however, was the salvation of the human soul. Theurgy was based on the belief that 
human souls have a divine origin but they are tainted by their union with a body; 
theurgy was supposed to guide men to purify their souls to enable them to return 
to the divine realm.” It was believed that theurgy affects the soul since it connects it 
with the harmony that binds and characterizes all things that exist in the universe. 
The Chaldaean Oracles was supposed to offer an aid to the practice of theurgy since it 
contained not only an analysis of the structure of the divine realm, but also a series of 
rituals designed to help men to connect with such a realm. 

Theurgy came to play a fundamental role in Neo-Platonic philosophy since 
Iamblichus; before him Plotinus and Porphyry considered theurgy to only have the 
secondary role of purifying the body. Iamblichus' reason for introducing theurgy 
was theoretical: he departed from the view, held by Plotinus and Porphyry, that the 
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superior part of the human soul does not descend into the body but remains in the 
intelligible realm.*' Iamblichus argues that the human soul wholly descends into the 
body and is thus completely severed from the intelligible realm.” This account of the 
human soul has an important theoretical consequence. The intellectual abilities of the 
soul are limited because of her ontological condition; philosophy thus is unable to 
(i) overcome the distance between the material and the divine realm, and (ii) grasp 
the principles of reality. It is thus only with the aid of theurgy that human beings are 
capable of bridging the gap between their realm and the intelligible one and reaching 
unity with the One. In other words, theurgy is considered to be the only way in 
which the ontological limitations of the human soul can be overcome. Iamblichus’ 
departure from the analysis of the ontological status of the human soul offered by his 
Neo-Platonic predecessors resulted in the crucial consequence of radically changing 
the way in which the nature of philosophy was understood. Philosophy was no longer 
regarded as the discipline that allowed us to attain union with the One, as Plotinus 
thought, but it became an ‘auxiliary’ activity.’ This does not, of course, mean that 
Iamblichus regards philosophy as having no use; philosophizing is a key requirement 
to receive illumination, and conducting a philosophical life gives human beings the 
self-knowledge that is necessary to achieve union with the One. Yet theurgy takes 
priority over philosophy since it is only through the latter that the ascension to the 
intelligible realm and the union with the One are possible. According to Iamblichus, 
theurgy consists in rituals that purify our soul as well as in prayers and rituals through 
which human beings supplicate the gods to receive the illumination that leads to the 
union with the One. Human beings, Iamblichus argues, cannot force the gods to grant 
their wishes; it is because of the ‘love’ that the Gods have for men that our prayers are 
answered. The kind of love in question is not human, emotional love; it is the love that 
creators have towards their creatures.™ 

Iamblichus is the author who gives prominence to theurgy into Neo-Platonism; 
Proclus is the thinker who secured its prominence over philosophy within the 
Neo-Platonic tradition. Proclus thinks human beings cannot ascend to the intel- 
ligible realms by only relying on philosophy; they need the aid of theurgy. In his 
Commentary on Platos Parmenides, he emphasizes the limits of philosophy in under- 
standing and describing God.** Proclus argues that God cannot be known through 
rational examination since he cannot be grasped via sensations, opinions, or scientific 
investigations.” Similarly, human language is unable to describe God since our words 
are unable to capture God's essence." The Life of Proclus by Marinus gives a detailed 
account of Proclus' dedication to theurgy. Marinus tells us that Proclus keenly studied 
the Chaldaean Oracles and even wrote a commentary on it.? Proclus believed that 
the Chaldaean Oracles constitutes a particular type of discourse about the divine: he 
considered it as a text which does not employ arguments, myths, or allegories but 
affirm truths about the Gods - truths that have been directly conveyed by the Gods.” 
Proclus did not, however, simply have a theoretical interest in theurgy; Marinus tells 
us that he often engaged in purification rituals and performed miracles.*' 

On the whole, the picture that we get from the way in which later Neo-Platonists 
such as Iamblichus and Proclus regard theurgy and employ the Chaldaean Oracles 
is that they offer a new take on the nature of philosophy. Philosophy is no longer a 
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discipline that is capable of assessing the truth about the highest principles of reality 
and relying only on rational examination; philosophy is an auxiliary discipline which 
is at the service of a revealed worldview which is conveyed mostly via the Chaldaean 
Oracles. The type of revelation that we encounter in these Neo-Platonic philosophers 
is, of course, very different from the Christian one, yet the two traditions converge 
at one crucial point. They both agree that philosophy is an investigation that is, in 
the final analysis, dependent upon a superior and epistemically very different type of 
knowledge - a view that, as we shall see in pages 177-84, is expressed by Boethius in 
some of the works which precede the Consolation. The view of philosophy professed 
by authors such as Iamblichus and Proclus acquired significant prominence among 
their contemporaries and successors. Given Boethius philosophical background, it 
is very likely that he was familiar with a philosophical tradition which recognized a 
revealed knowledge that is not only superior to philosophy but is, in a way, its source. 
It is thus plausible to think that when Boethius wrote the Consolation, because of his 
understanding of philosophy, he did not need to choose between philosophy and 
Christianity or to assess whether they were compatible. On his notion of philosophy, 
Christianity is the source as well the natural end point of philosophical activity.” The 
examination in the next section of Boethius’ analyses of the notion of philosophy in 
some of his earlier works will shed further light on this issue. 


Philosophy and wisdom in Boethius’ works 


A common trend among later Neo-Platonists such as Iamblichus and Proclus is, 
as we have seen in the previous section, to think that the supreme truths about 
reality are grasped not via philosophy but through a superior form of knowledge. 
This knowledge is the source of philosophical understanding and is aided by divine 
revelation. The recognition that philosophy is not the highest form of knowledge 
does not mean that philosophy has no importance. On the contrary, the study of 
philosophy and the recognition of its limits are crucial to the acquisition of the type 
of knowledge that allows us to grasp the highest truths about reality. The goal of this 
section is to show that Boethius develops, in the works before the Consolation, a view 
of philosophy, its goal, scope and limits which mirrors, mutatis mutandis, the one 
offered by Neo-Platonists such as Iamblichus and Proclus.? 

Boethius first commentary on the Isagoge of Porphyry contains one of his 
lengthiest definitions of philosophy. He says: 


Philosophy is the love and pursuit of wisdom, and, in a way, the friendship with it. 
Philosophy is the pursuit not of this wisdom - which is preoccupied with certain 
arts or with some artificial knowledge or theory - but of that wisdom which has 
no limits, is the enduring mind, and the only source of things. This love of wisdom 
is the illumination of the intelligent mind that comes from that pure wisdom and, 
in a way, the turning to and summoning of itself; it appears to be the pursuit of 
wisdom as well as the pursuit of divinity and the friendship with that pure mind. 
This wisdom thus diffuses the value of its own divinity on every type of souls and 
leads them back to the strength and purity of their nature.” 
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Boethius claims that philosophy is related to a superior form of knowledge, i.e. 
wisdom, in three ways: it (i) pursues, (ii) loves, and (iii) is the friend of wisdom. The 
remark that philosophy is the pursuit of wisdom captures the theoretical relation 
between the two. Wisdom is described as a form of knowledge that is different from 
the one offered by the liberal arts. Wisdom, however, refers not only to the highest 
and more perfect type of knowledge but also to the mind that holds such supreme 
knowledge, i.e. God. In this passage, Boethius does not give a definition of the features 
of philosophical knowledge but offers some indirect indications of the limits of this 
discipline. Philosophy is not the highest form of knowledge and the study of this 
discipline is insufficient to reach union with the One. Yet philosophy is a body of 
knowledge that needs to be learned in order to acquire wisdom. Moreover, Boethius 
claims, philosophy’s content derives from wisdom which is not only superior to 
philosophy but also its source. Philosophy is not, however, a mere theoretical enter- 
prise; it is also an activity that determines the purpose of our existence - this is what 
Boethius means when he says that philosophy is the "love of wisdom: The love in 
question is very different from the emotional love that human beings experience; it is 
mens natural desire to attain their end. Boethius is here presupposing the view that 
all creatures, including human beings, have a natural end which their nature strives to 
attain. The desire towards which all creatures are ultimately driven is love which is to 
be found in the union with God. The love in question has a further peculiarity: it is not 
only an active striving towards God, but also a passive attitude which allows God to 
enlighten and guide us. Philosophy, Boethius holds, is the discipline which leads us to 
follow our natural desire which, however, can be fully met only via wisdom. Boethius 
emphasizes the role that philosophy has in aiding our ascent towards God by claiming 
that it consists in being, in a way, a ‘friend’ of wisdom. This means that philosophy is 
not simply the intellectual and spiritual desire to reach God; it is also the condition 
of being close to God. Of course, union with God requires man to attain wisdom, but 
philosophy does allow us to be in close proximity with the divine. On the whole, in 
the passage above Boethius indicates that philosophy is an intellectual and spiritual 
activity that aims to reach wisdom and allows us to ascend, though not completely, to 
the intelligible realm. On this view, philosophy is a discipline that transforms us intel- 
lectually as well as spiritually. 

The analysis of the relation between philosophy and wisdom described by Boethius 
in the passage above shows that his idea of philosophy is steeped in the Neo-Platonic 
tradition in which philosophy is regarded as a theoretical as well as spiritual enter- 
prise. Boethius' particular account of philosophy seems to be more in line with the 
one professed by Iamblichus and Proclus rather than with that of Plotinus. Differently 
from the latter, Boethius does not think that the union with God can be attained 
through philosophy. Boethius is closer to Iamblichus and Proclus who both think 
that philosophy is insufficient to reach union with God and that it is thus necessary 
to posit a higher form of knowledge. Nonetheless, Boethius' analysis of philosophy 
and wisdom in his first commentary on Porphyry's Isagoge leaves many questions 
unanswered. What are the limits of philosophy? In which specific ways does the 
knowledge conveyed by philosophy differ from that expressed by wisdom? Through 
which process does philosophy lead us to wisdom? Is philosophy the only way to 
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access wisdom? In order to address these questions we need to examine the discus- 
sions on philosophy that Boethius offers in other works. 

A good starting point to further our understanding of Boethius’ notion of 
philosophy is the De institutione Arithmetica (henceforth De Arithmetica). This is the 
first text which Boethius dedicates to the study of the liberal arts; it contains several 
remarks on the features of human knowledge and on the steps human beings should 
take in order to acquire wisdom, at least from a theoretical point of view. The first 
step of human knowledge is constituted by the study of the arts of the quadrivium 
(i.e. mathematics, geometry, music and astronomy).® This type of knowledge, which 
Boethius regards to be the most basic, is preliminary and necessary for the study of 
philosophy. The hallmark of the arts is that each of them examines reality from one 
particular perspective only: arithmetic deals with plurality (in numerical terms) in 
itself, music considers numerical relations, geometry focuses on magnitude at rest 
and astronomy concerns magnitude in movement.” These disciplines are thus all 
necessary since it is only by bringing all of them together that we can gain a compre- 
hensive understanding of reality Each art, however, can examine reality from a 
particular perspective only. The limits of the arts are partly due to the nature of the 
material world; in the material world what is one in the intelligible world is multi- 
plied and diversified. In its initial stages thus human knowledge can perceive the 
world only as characterized by multiplicity and division. The role of the arts is that of 
helping us to gain an initial sense of the unity that in fact constitutes the universe; yet 
the perspectives that they offer are limited. The understanding of reality that we gain 
through the arts, Boethius argues, eventually needs to be surpassed by a higher form 
of knowledge, i.e. philosophy. The latter is superior to the arts since it offers a more 
unified picture of the world. Philosophy examines not one particular aspect of reality, 
as the arts do, but considers reality in its entirety. The study of the arts constitutes, 
Boethius claims, a necessary preparation to philosophy since they teach us to surpass 
mere sensory knowledge and examine reality from an intellectual perspective. On 
this view, philosophy has an intermediate position since it is higher than the arts but 
lower than wisdom. Philosophy is inferior to wisdom since it still captures the world 
as differentiated while the latter grasps it as one, supreme, pure form. Yet philosophy 
is an unavoidable step for anyone who aims to reach wisdom since the latter cannot 
be acquired without the study of philosophy.? The De Arithmetica does not further 
examine the difference between philosophy and wisdom, but it does indicate what the 
relation and hierarchy between the different forms of knowledge are. The different 
forms of knowledge all offer an account of what unifies reality, but they do not capture 
such a unity according to the same degree, hence the hierarchical relation between 
them. The arts are the first step of human knowledge since they can only capture the 
unity of a particular feature of reality. Philosophy is a higher form of knowledge since 
it investigates reality in its entirety, yet it still describes the universe as constituted 
by different forms. Wisdom is the ultimate and highest type of knowledge since it 
captures reality as one, supreme, pure form. 

In the initial pages of the De Arithmetica Boethius indicates that philosophy is an 
unavoidable step for the acquisition of wisdom; this analysis implies that philoso- 
phizing is necessary in order to reach intellectual and spiritual union with God. 
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Boethius’ view reveals a peculiar approach towards the divine: he seems to think that 
the union with God is attained through the theoretical and spiritual application of 
philosophy. It would be wrong to interpret the remarks contained in the De Arithmetica 
as an indication that Boethius excludes that union with God can be attained only by 
those who practise philosophy. Yet it is plausible to think that Boethius’ considerations 
in the De Arithmetica reveal what, in his view, the path to the union with God is for a 
thinker such as him, i.e. the study and practice of philosophy. If this is true, it appears 
that Boethius’ spiritual attitude is rather different from that of Augustine. Although 
Boethius’ view does accommodate the view that wisdom cannot be acquired without 
God's intercession; his account does not contain the religious fervour that we find in 
some of Augustine's works. 

Later in his career Boethius re-examines the analysis of philosophy and its limits 
that he offers in the De Arithmetica. He does not challenge his early explanation but 
he does explore a consequence of his theory that he did not consider, and may be 
envisaged, in the De Arithmetica. Boethius argues that if it is true that philosophy 
cannot capture reality as one pure form, what it offers is a picture of reality that 
constitutes the best approximation of the way reality actually is that can be reached 
with logical/deductive reasoning. He believes that the limitations of the description 
of reality offered by philosophy are not due to the nature of reality but, rather, to our 
own limitations. In the De Syllogismo Categorico Boethius follows the consequences 
of this way of thinking and suggests that the differences between the accounts of 
reality offered by the different thinkers are the result of their different understandings. 
These differences, however, do not invalidate their conclusions but, rather, constitute 
valuable opportunities to improve our description of reality.” The crucial consequence 
of this view is that it shows that philosophical knowledge has a dynamic character. 
This means that the way in which philosophy describes reality is constantly in the 
making, so to speak, because it is always susceptible to improvement. The particular 
picture that is offered at one specific point can be perfected by further investigations.” 
This view, however, should be treated with caution. Boethius does not mean to say 
that all philosophical truths can and should be constantly modified and challenged 
- this idea would not sit very well with the great emphasis on the importance of 
philosophical authorities that characterizes Neo-Platonism. What Boethius means 
is that the account of reality that philosophy offers can always be improved in the 
sense that we can uncover more and more details that can further clarify and sharpen 
the existing description of the world. This is the view that, in a way, underlies the 
Neo-Platonic belief that philosophizing means to comment and reflect on the works of 
Plato and Aristotle. One of the driving forces of this type of exegesis is the belief that 
the truths that Plato and Aristotle grasped can always be more accurately understood 
and more precisely explained.” Moreover, the view that philosophical knowledge can 
always be improved and cannot be definitive is an obvious consequence of the idea 
that philosophy is not wisdom but the pursuit of wisdom; philosophizing is in fact 
the constant striving for a superior and more complete form of knowledge. In other 
words, the dynamic character of philosophical knowledge is not only a sign of its need 
for improvement but, to put it in more positive terms, of its constant aspiration to get 
closer and closer to the higher form of knowledge that is wisdom.” 
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In his logical works Boethius points out that wisdom and not philosophy is the 
highest form of knowledge; philosophy is only the aspiration towards supreme 
knowledge. The limits of philosophy are determined by two factors. One, the theories 
philosophy offers are never definitive but always subject to improvement. The second 
is that philosophy describes reality as divided and is unable to fully capture its unity. 
The study of the notion of philosophy that Boethius offers in his logical works does 
not, however, (i) examine what it entails to recognize the limits of philosophy, or (ii) 
give any example of how philosophy reaches its limits while investigating a given 
problem. In this respect, Boethius' theological treatises are particularly interesting 
since they offer several considerations about the limits of philosophy and the impor- 
tance for men to be aware of such limits. Yet the theological treatises do not only offer 
theoretical analyses of the epistemic status of philosophy; they also contain telling 
examples of how the limits of philosophy are to be recognized and overcome. 

In both the De Fide Catholica and De Trinitate Boethius argues that philo- 
sophical investigation of God and the highest principles of Catholic faith cannot be 
conducted by simply applying logical/deductive reasoning to certain issues. On this 
view, Boethius thinks that theological investigation cannot be purely speculative, 
but must have revelation as its guide and starting point. When philosophy investi- 
gates God and the principles of Catholic faith it thus consists more in an exegesis 
of dogmas rather than in a purely theoretical analysis of the issues at hand.” In this 
respect, Boethius attitude bears some similarities with that of Neo-Platonists such as 
Iamblichus and Proclus who believe that the study of the divine takes the form of an 
exegesis of revealed truths. Of course, the type of revelation to which Boethius refers is 
profoundly different from that discussed by Iamblichus and Proclus. Yet they all think 
that the study of God cannot take the form a purely speculative rational examination, 
but must consist in the articulation and examination of revealed truths. 

In the De Trinitate, Contra Eutychen and Utrum Pater et Filius Boethius examines 
the importance of being aware of the limits of philosophy when it comes to the investi- 
gation of God as well as the risks we may incur if we fail to be aware of such limits. He 
remarks that human logical/deductive reasoning has some very clear limits and failure 
to be aware of such limits may lead us to stretch this way of thinking beyond its area of 
expertise.” The risk of such an operation is that it would potentially lead to mistaken 
conclusions since it would amount to using an instrument (i.e. philosophy) beyond its 
capabilities. Boethius' point is subtle and thus easy to miss. He does not mean that we 
should not strive to improve and further our philosophical understanding of reality; 
rather, he claims that we should be very aware of philosophy’s legitimate domain. The 
attempt to improve philosophy within the boundaries of its domain is both legitimate 
and necessary; it is the use of philosophy beyond its domain that is both wrong and 
dangerous. What Boethius has in mind are the cases in which, for example, people 
disregard revealed truths and use philosophy to propose views that are alternative 
to Christian dogmas. This is the attitude, Boethius suggests, that causes heresies. 
The recognition of the limits of human reasoning and thus of philosophy should not 
be interpreted as an indication that philosophy and our capacities to reason are at 
fault. Rather, it is the recognition of their true purpose and their authentic domain. 
Interestingly, Boethius notes that the same holds true for any arts or skills; it is the 
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nature of each and every art to have a defined domain and area of competence.” 
The existence of such boundaries does not mean that they are deficient - rather the 
recognition of the limits of a discipline is crucial so as to avoid mistakes. To put it 
differently if, for example, a physician realizes that the illness his patient suffers from 
is beyond his area of expertise and refers him to another specialist, he does not prove 
to be incompetent or ignorant. On the contrary, the physician shows himself to be very 
responsible; if he tried to cure an illness that he is not competent to treat, he may end 
up harming his patient. Similarly, the thinker who is aware of the limits of philosophy 
should not commit the mistake of employing philosophy to tackle a problem that is 
beyond its area of expertise - a risk that is particularly significant when examining 
the nature of God and Christian orthodoxy. Through these considerations Boethius 
indicates how a philosopher should proceed when he investigates issues related to the 
nature of God and Christian orthodoxy, although his remarks can be extended to any 
area or problem that is examined via philosophy. The philosopher has to pursue the 
truth as far as possible but with full awareness of its limits and of where his philo- 
sophical investigations should stop.” 

The analyses of the limits of philosophy that we find in Boethius theological 
treatises offer a theoretical consideration of the boundaries of this discipline; these 
works, however, also provide us with concrete examples of first how philosophy should 
proceed when investigating God's nature and Christian orthodoxy and secondly the 
specific limits that philosophy should not overstep. One such example is offered in the 
Contra Eutychen et Nestorium. In this treatise Boethius aims to defend the orthodox 
Christian theory that Christ is ‘one person in and from two natures. On this view, 
Christ has both a divine and a human nature which are both present in the same 
person. The heretical position attributed by Nestorius argues that in Christ there are 
two natures (human and divine) and two persons (human and divine) loosely joined; 
Eutyches, on the contrary, holds that Christ is one person and has one nature only (i.e. 
divine). One of Boethius’ purposes in this text is to show the undesirable consequences 
of employing philosophy without due consideration of the complexity of the problem 
at hand and of how philosophy should be used when investigating theological issues.” 
Boethius’ method is to frame the debate in the terms of Aristotelian logic, interpreted 
through Porphyry’s Isagoge. He first defines the concept of ‘nature’ by using the 
Aristotelian distinction between species, genus and difference. Boethius claims that 
nature is ‘the specific difference which informs a thing: In other words, he argues that 
given a genus, e.g. animal, and a species, e.g. man, ‘difference’ captures the feature 
that distinguishes the members of the species from those belonging to the genus. 
For example, rationality is what all human beings have in common and differentiates 
them from all the other members of the genus of animal. Boethius turns then to the 
concept of 'person' (persona) which he explains by referring to the Aristotelian notion 
of hupostasis. He exploits the fact that the Greek term hupostasis was translated into 
Latin with substantia (substance) which, in the Aristotelian terminology, indicates the 
first category. It is then easy for Boethius to claim that a person is a substance, though 
he qualifies his claim by saying that a person is a particular type of substance, i.e. an 
‘individual substance of a nature endowed with reason. He then further claims that 
because there are two types of rational substances (i.e. corporeal and incorporeal) 
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there are also two types of persons. Human beings are one type of person since they 
are rational corporeal substances; God and angels are the second type of person since 
they are rational incorporeal substances. Boethius’ definition of ‘person’ permits him 
to claim that in Christ there are two natures and two persons, i.e. divine and human. 
Moreover, in the light of his definitions of ‘nature’ and ‘person’ Boethius is able to 
reject the unorthodox views proposed by Eutyches and Nestorius. For the sake of our 
investigation, it is not important to follow the details that lead to Boethius' arguments 
or to assess their validity; it is sufficient to note that during his enterprise he makes 
use of the terminology, techniques and conceptual apparatus of Aristotelian logic.” 

In the De Trinitate Boethius offers several interesting examples of the limits of 
the philosophical investigation of God's nature by explicitly indicating the point at 
which philosophical concepts and distinctions can no longer be employed. One such 
example is Boethius use of the Aristotelian category of relation in order to explain 
that God is both the Father and the Son. He argues that the category of relation can 
be useful in order to get a general sense of the way the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are one. Yet Boethius also points out that the use of the Aristotelian category 
of relation in the context of the Trinitarian discussion has limitations. In the case of 
creatures, the category of relation is used to capture the non-intrinsic features of a 
substance. For example, the relation of being-a-father in John is the father of Paul’ 
is not one of the intrinsic features of John; if John is no longer Paul's father, then 
the change that occurs is external to his nature. On the contrary, in the case of the 
category of quality, e.g. whiteness — whiteness is an intrinsic feature of John since if it 
is removed from him he undergoes an intrinsic modification.*' Boethius also observes 
that among created things we can distinguish between ‘reflective’ and ‘non-reflective’ 
relations; the relations of being-a-father and being-a-son are, of course, non-reflective 
since no one can be his own father or son. On the contrary, in the case of the Trinity 
the relation between Father and Son is reflective and an intrinsic feature of God.” 
This analysis shows that the Aristotelian category cannot be fully used to capture the 
relation between the different persons of the Trinity. Yet this does not mean that this 
is the point where logic fails; on the contrary, this is the point where logic reaches its 
natural boundaries. Logic, Boethius thinks, takes us as far as it can and in the process 
offers us a great deal of conceptual help; the recognition of logic’s limits is crucial 
since it prevents us from (i) dangerously using logic to explain what is beyond its area 
of competence, and (ii) recognizing exactly where logical/deductive reasoning has to 
leave room for a different type of understanding. 

To conclude, Boethius’ notion of philosophy resembles that of Iamblichus and 
Proclus in several, crucial respects. He believes that philosophy (i) has limits that 
prevent us from using it to fully capture God's nature, and (ii) eventually reaches a 
point at which it needs to be replaced by a higher form of understanding that is based 
on revelation. In other words, philosophy is a crucial and unavoidable step towards the 
acquisition of wisdom and thus the union with God. On this reading, it is clear that 
when Boethius wrote the Consolation he did not have to choose whether to console 
himself with philosophy or Christianity. Boethius believed in fact that the supreme 
form of consolation is the union with God and such a union is attained via a journey 
which needs to start with the arts, move to philosophy, and end with a superior form of 
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understanding, i.e. wisdom. The study in the next section of the Consolation’s analysis 
of the limits of philosophy will allow us to gain a better understanding of this view. 


Philosophy and wisdom in the Consolation 


In the previous section we have learned that in his logical and theological works 
Boethius describes philosophy as a form of investigation which has specific limits; 
these limits can be overcome only through a higher form of knowledge, i.e. wisdom, 
which is based on revelation. On this view, philosophy is not an alternative to 
Christianity since philosophizing is an activity which strives spiritually and intel- 
lectually to reach a truth that, ultimately, can be attained only through Christian 
revelation. This notion of philosophy, as we have pointed out before, bears some 
important similarities to the one professed by Late Neo-Platonists such as Iamblichus 
and Proclus. The notion of philosophy that Boethius examines and illustrates in his 
logical and theological treatises is further considered in the Consolation. However, in 
his last work Boethius investigates the notion of philosophy from a different angle: 
he does not simply theorize about the limits of philosophy but gives a dramatic illus- 
tration of what it may entail for a philosopher in a real life situation to experience the 
limits of philosophy. In this respect, the Consolation does not only ‘tell’ but also ‘shows. 

In Chapter 2 we have seen that Boethius suffers because he forgot philosophy; our 
analysis has shown that to forget philosophy means being unable not only to recall 
certain theories but, more generally, to evaluate one’s life from the perspective of the 
ascended soul. Yet there is a further and related cause to Boethius’ suffering, i.e. the 
experience of the limits of philosophy. The change of fortune Boethius experiences 
forces him to face a theoretical problem that he is unable to solve through philosophy; 
yet what makes this experience dramatic is that the problem he faces is not an abstract 
one but one which has dramatic effects on his life. The problem that Boethius struggles 
to solve is that the human domain appears to be characterized by anarchy and thus 
there seems to be no explanation for the unfairness that just people experience and 
the success enjoyed by wicked individuals. In I.4.5-9 Boethius notes that in his life he 
did not simply try to act justly, like many other men, but, rather, studied philosophy 
and shaped his life in the light of its precepts in order to act justly.? It is this sharp 
disproportion between his just behaviour and the recompense he received for it that 
he is unable to explain. The problem Boethius faces and is unable to resolve is, as will 
become apparent later, one of those problems that cannot ultimately be solved through 
the kind of understanding that philosophy offers. However, what is interesting about 
the way in which the Consolation deals with the problem Boethius faces is that it does 
not simply illustrate philosophy’s limits and how they are supposed to be overcome. 
On the contrary, the Consolation gives a very accurate description of the effects that 
the recognition of philosophy's limits can have on human beings - especially when 
the problem that philosophy cannot solve is tightly bound to a dramatic situation. The 
analysis of the limits of philosophy offered by Iamblichus and Proclus as well as by 
Boethius in his earlier works may be taken to offer a rather serene picture. On these 
accounts, an individual embarks on an intellectual and spiritual journey towards the 
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truth and when he, eventually, exhausts the resources that philosophy has to offer, he 
gains wisdom. The Consolation, on the contrary, shows how dramatic the process that 
leads to wisdom can be. Boethius’ condition at the beginning of the Consolation is that 
of an individual for whom the recognition that philosophy cannot explain the unfair 
treatment he received leads (i) not to a serene acceptance of its limitation and grasp of 
a higher form of knowledge but (ii) to desperation. 

In I.m.5 and 1.6, the Consolation uncovers a related reason that causes Boethius to 
lose trust in philosophy, i.e. he is unable to see how the specific issue that he is studying 
fits with the broader philosophical theory he endorses. That is, how the universe 
which, he thinks, is perfectly ordered, could co-exist with the anarchy that seems to 
characterize human affairs. The apparent incompatibility between the two theories 
causes Boethius to develop distrust for philosophy since he becomes suspicious of 
a discipline which offers a persuasive grand theory of how the universe works, but 
which is incapable of accounting for crucial details. 

Boethius' condition is captured very effectively in the initial pages of the Consolation. 
I.m.2 describes Boethius’ state by contrasting his present condition of desperation and 
intellectual confusion with his past confidence in philosophy.“ Line 12 describes 
Boethius past condition as that of someone who was victor over the mysteries of 
nature. In this context, victor captures not the enlightenment which comes with the 
study of nature but, rather, the intellectual success of unlocking nature’s mysteries.® 
The central part of the poem (13-23) further explains Boethius past condition by 
referring to his intellectual achievements in the study of nature. Boethius present 
condition is described at the beginning (1-5) and the end (24-7) of the poem; he is 
portrayed as a man whose intellectual abilities are dulled and depleted (line 1 mens 
hebet; line 24 nunc iacet effeto lumine mentis). The parallelism between Boethius’ past 
and present condition, which is highlighted by the structure of I.m.2, suggests what 
motivates his desperation. In the past Boethius was a sharp thinker capable of solving 
the philosophical problems he considered, but now he is puzzled and confused since 
he has stumbled across a problem he cannot solve. 

In the final lines of book one Philosophy examines some of the effects of Boethius’ 
inability to offer a philosophical explanation of his situation. She says: 


It is well known that it is in the nature of the mind that whenever it gives up 
(abiecerint) true opinions, it adopts false ones and from these a mist of emotions 
arises that blurs the vision of the truth.* 


Boethius' inability to philosophically explain his sudden change of fortune leads him 
to the radical reaction of giving up the true beliefs that he acquired through the study 
of philosophy. This decision has crucial consequences. Boethius adopts ‘wrong beliefs’ 
which in turn causes him to respond to his change of fortune in an emotional way. 
On this view, Boethius' forgetfulness, described in Chapter 2, seems to be caused not 
only by the inability to be mindful of man's ultimate goal but also by a further cause. 
Boethius’ rejection of philosophy caused him to experience intellectual confusion 
and exposes him to the disruptive power of emotions. In this respect, it is telling that 
when Philosophy claims that Boethius rejected true opinions she uses the verb abicio 
(throw away)? This linguistic choice is revealing since abicio means ‘to discard’ in a 
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special sense: it captures the case of somebody who gives up an opinion, an idea, or 
an enterprise because he has lost faith in what he thinks, fights for, or believes** The 
use of abicio to describe Boethius decision to give up philosophy indicates that he no 
longer has faith in the discipline. 

The analysis of Boethius’ loss of trust in philosophy sheds new light on the initial 
setting of the Consolation. The initial poem describes the consequence of Boethius' loss 
of faith in philosophy. Boethius is portrayed as giving vent to his suffering through the 
‘wrong’ type of poetry rather than trying to overcome it via philosophy.” This famous 
image can be interpreted to capture the condition of a philosopher who, being unable 
to find a philosophical explanation for the difficulty he faces, loses faith in philosophy, 
abandons it and opts for indulging his despair through the wrong type of poetry. 
On this reading, the difference between Boethius’ condition and that of an ordinary 
man is evident. Boethius is not an ordinary man who needs to acquaint himself with 
philosophy in order to overcome his despair. He is a philosopher and his despair is, 
ultimately, caused by the realization that philosophy, which he considered, throughout 
his life, to be a reliable instrument for understanding the world, is actually unable to 
offer any answer. 

The recognition that Boethius’ suffering is caused, in part, by his loss of faith in 
philosophy suggests that the therapy Philosophy offers throughout the text is designed 
not only to help him recall and embody her theories, as we have seen in Chapters 2 
and 3, but also to regain trust in philosophy. This latter feature of Philosophy’s therapy 
emerges in the last four chapters of the Consolation where she indirectly examines the 
limits of the discipline she embodies. The study of the arguments Philosophy develops 
in V.3-6 has been postponed until now since a proper investigation of this section of 
the text requires familiarity with the idea of philosophy's limits developed by Boethius 
in his earlier works as well as by Neo-Platonic thinkers - an analysis that was offered 
in IV.2-3. 

The discussion that was developed in the last part of book four and the initial 
section of book five is continued in V.3-6. In IV.5- V.2 Philosophy argued that freedom 
does not amount to choosing between two courses of action but, rather, conforming 
to God's providential plan. In V.2 Philosophy has argued that although God determines 
the course of providence and foresees mans acts of volition they remain, nonetheless, 
free. Boethius in V.3 raises the legitimate question of whether God's foreknowledge of 
human actions as well as volitions does in fact remove our freedom. To put it differ- 
ently, Boethius is puzzled by the following consideration: if God foresees all future 
events and such events (including human volitions) must occur necessarily, then there 
does not seem to be any room for human freedom. The focus of Boethius’ objection is 
that the very fact that God knows the future appears to destroy men’s freedom. 

In V.3-6 Philosophy develops an intricate argument which attempts to address 
Boethius question - this argument is typically referred to as ‘the problem of prescience. 
Philosophy's solution is rather complex and scholars disagree as to how it has to be 
construed and understood. Marenbon offers an original reading which convincingly 
threads together the different parts of Philosophy's argument.” On this view, the core 
of Philosophy's solution is the idea that the way in which God knows all future events 
crucially differs from the types of knowledge with which we are familiar. Marenbon 
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thinks that Philosophy articulates her view in three steps. First, she argues that a thing 
is known in different ways depending on the level at which it is known.” The very 
same thing is known in very different ways depending on whether it is known through 
sensation (sensus), imagination (imaginatio), logical/dialectical reason (ratio), or 
intelligence (intelligentia). Philosophy, then, addresses the problem of determining the 
specific way in which God knows by indicating that a proper understanding of how 
a particular cognizer knows requires an examination of the cognizer's nature. In the 
case of God, he exists eternally which means (i) not that his existence lacks beginning 
or end, but (ii) that ‘he is not spread in time. According to Marenbon, for God to exist 
eternally does not mean that he is outside the course of time but that he is ‘a powerful 
mind which instantaneously grasps all that there is - [such a mind] leaves no room for 
time? On this reading, the way God knows is similar to the way in which we know 
the present. In V.6.12-13 Philosophy refines this idea by indicating that the present we 
experience is in fact an imperfect imitation of God's eternity - the latter is, so to speak, 
the model upon which our present is shaped. 

The third step in Philosophy’s argument is the recognition of the difference between 
two types of necessity: simple and conditional. The former is the type of necessity that 
characterizes events that cannot be otherwise, e.g. the rising of the sun. Conditional 
necessity is the one we have when an event occurs but the opposite state of affairs could 
betaking place. For example, although right now Socrates is sitting he could be standing. 
According to Marenbon, in V.6.28-9 Philosophy further clarifiesthe distinction between 
these two types of necessity.” On this reading, this distinction should not be interpreted 
as absolute but relative to human knowledge of the present. This means that although 
an event E is in itself contingent, it is necessary when it is relativized to man’s present 
knowledge of E - though not in the way ofa necessary event. For example, the fact that 
right now Socrates could be standing (instead of sitting) makes this event contingent 
as far as its nature is concerned, yet this event is necessary with respect to the way a 
human being knows what is happening at this moment. Marenbon argues that the 
same idea applies in the case of God's knowledge of future, contingent events. If they 
are considered in terms of their own nature they are contingent; if they are examined in 
relation to the way God knows them, they are necessary. 

The reading of the problem of prescience offered by Marenbon is not the only 
possible one. Sharples, for example, argues that Philosophys analysis of God's 
foreknowledge comprises the convergence of three different lines of reasoning: the 
recognition of different types of knowledge, the analysis of God's eternity, and the 
distinction between different types of necessity? Sharples holds that, ultimately, 
Philosophy's solution is based on the idea that, in the case of present events, the 
distinction between simple and contingent necessity captures the fact that necessity 
has a broad scope. There are present events that are necessary and they cannot be 
otherwise (e.g. the rising of the sun) and present events that are contingently necessary 
since they could be otherwise (e.g. Socrates is sitting but the possibility of him 
standing is always present). Philosophy, Sharples argues, employs the analysis of the 
scope of necessity to argue that as there are some present events that are contingently 
necessary, similarly, among the events that God foreknows, there are some that are 
also contingently necessary. Philosophy is able to reach such a conclusion since she has 
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previously demonstrated (via the analysis of the different ways of knowing and God's 
eternity) that God’s knowledge is like our knowledge of the present. 

This brief examination of some interpretations of the Consolation’s final chapters 
has shown the complexity of the view that Philosophy develops. Although it is beyond 
the scope of our investigation to take sides on the exegetical debate about Philosophy’s 
argument, it is important to point out a commonality between the readings that we 
have examined. In spite of their differences, Marenbon and Sharples both imply that 
the attempt to solve the problem of prescience leads Philosophy to reach her limits. 
Both interpretations note that an important aspect of Philosophy’s argument is the 
discussion of God's eternity. Both Marenbon and Sharples agree that, according 
to Philosophy’s account, the only way in which we can grasp Gods eternity is via 
comparison with mans experience of the present. Yet, as Philosophy explicitly notes, 
this is only an imperfect similitude that, at best, offers us a rough idea of God's eternity. 
The fact that the solution of the problem of prescience requires a consideration of a 
notion - i.e. God’s eternity - that is beyond our intellectual capacities is a telling sign 
that the whole enterprise takes Philosophy beyond her domain. 

The problem of prescience seems to indirectly point to the limits of philosophical 
reasoning. A re-examination of Philosophy’s distinction between logical/dialectical 
reason and intelligence will allow us to shed further light on this issue. Logical/dialec- 
tical reason is thelevel ofknowledge at which philosophy operates; it grasps the essence 
of things and explains how they are related. Logical/dialectical reason, however, can 
understand the universe only as constituted by different things and concepts. On the 
contrary, intelligence grasps the overarching unity of the entire universe; in other 
words, it sees the universe from God's perspective. Logical/dialectical reason cannot 
understand the universe as the whole, simultaneous and perfect possession of the same 
form and, hence, is unable to recognize that some contradictions - e.g. the unfairness 
experienced by honest people in a world ruled by God or the co-existence of God's 
foreknowledge and providence and man’s free will - are only apparent. The compre- 
hensive knowledge that is acquired through intelligence is not achieved by blurring 
the distinctions and concepts developed by logical/dialectical reason but by grasping 
their overarching unity. The higher level of knowledge surpasses the lower by encom- 
passing and perfecting it within a wider scope.” The distinction between intelligence 
and logical/dialectical reason is crucial for Philosophy's therapy since it allows her to 
address Boethius’ loss of faith in philosophy. Through this distinction she explains to 
him that philosophy’s inability to solve a particular problem is an indication not of 
its inadequacy but of the existence of a different, higher level of knowledge. In other 
words, Philosophy teaches Boethius that the discovery of a problem that philosophy 
cannot resolve reveals not its deficiency, but its domain. Philosophy teaches Boethius 
that rejecting philosophy because we encounter a problem that we cannot solve is a 
mistake since it means to ignore that logical/dialectical reason is only one of the four 
different levels of knowledge. Philosophy view should hardly be surprising in the light 
of the analysis in 4.3 of the idea of philosophy that Boethius articulates in his logical 
and theological works. 

In the final part of the Consolation, Philosophy indicates that the puzzle Boethius 
faces at the beginning of the text (i.e. the anarchy of human affairs) and which, 
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eventually, leads him to pose the problem of prescience, can be solved only by 
overcoming her way of thinking, i.e. logical/dialectical reason. Philosophy shows that 
to regain faith in philosophy Boethius has to recognize its limits. If in the initial poem 
of the Consolation Boethius gives up logical/dialectical reason for the wrong type of 
poetry due to his incapacity to make sense of his difficult condition in philosophical 
terms, by the end of the text Philosophy shows him that philosophy should not be 
rejected. Philosophers should (i) make full use of the precepts of philosophy, (ii) 
use logical/dialectical reason to its full potential, and (iii) move to a higher level of 
knowledge when the investigation falls out of philosophy’s domain. The Consolation 
seems to deliberately contrast two ways of evaluating the limits and boundaries of 
philosophy. One way is the one that leads Boethius to lose faith in philosophy. This 
way, which means regarding the limits of philosophy as a sign of its weakness, is clearly 
mistaken. This is the position endorsed by Boethius at the very beginning of book 
one. The other view, which is presented as the correct one, is the understanding that 
philosophy’s limits are not a sign of its failure but an indication that some issues can be 
resolved only by accessing a higher level of knowledge which lies beyond philosophy. 
This is the approach that Philosophy invites Boethius to adopt in the final pages of the 
Consolation. 

The analysis of the limits of Philosophy offered in the previous pages has some 
significant points of contact with the arguments recently advanced by Marenbon and 
Relihan.” These latter interpretations also stress the importance of recognizing that, 
in the final analysis, Philosophy (i) cannot solve (at least some of) the problems which 
trouble Boethius at the beginning of the text, and (ii) indirectly recommends Boethius 
to access a higher form of knowledge - a knowledge that can only be attained via 
Christian revelation. The investigation of the Consolation’s account of the limits of 
philosophy offered above does converge with the conclusion reached by Marenbon 
and Relihan, yet my interpretation differs in the way it evaluates such a conclusion. 
Marenbon and Relihan propose a rather negative evaluation of Philosophy’s limits. 
They believe that Philosophys answer to Boethius problem is, in the end, unsatis- 
factory; they argue that she begs the question Boethius poses by simply pointing to the 
limitations of human logical/dialectical reason. They conclude further that, given 
that Philosophy's solution is wanting, she in unable to give Boethius the knowledge 
that could console him and thus her therapy is partially (Marenbon) or completely 
(Relihan) unsuccessful. The solution I propose offers a more positive reading of 
Philosophy’s limits. I suggest that the Consolation reveals not Philosophy failures 
but her boundaries. This interpretation has, I think, several advantages. One is that 
it avoids the problematic consequence that Philosophy falls short of the internal 
requirements of the discipline she embodies. If Marenbon and Relihan are correct 
in considering Philosophy’s arguments logically wanting, then Philosophy is unable to 
meet her own standards. On the contrary, if we argue that Philosophy points to a higher 
level of understanding, her competence in pursuing what her discipline demands is 
not called into question. Moreover, if Philosophy’s limits are understood in negative 
terms, Boethius’ loss of faith in philosophy is not overcome but, actually, reinforced. 
Finally, if Philosophy simply points out her limits, it follows that Boethius has regained 
faith in her and has met what was earlier called the ‘philosopher’s challenge’ 
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The description of Boethius’ loss of faith in philosophy permits us to better appre- 
ciate the goal of the Consolation. In Chapter 2 we learned that the Consolation is not 
designed to help an ordinary man to detach from material goods and embrace a new 
worldview. Boethius’ last work is addressed to a philosopher and not an ordinary man 
and has a very specific goal. That is, guiding a philosopher - who put excessive focus 
on his politically driven philosophical life — to regain the ability to consider human 
affairs from the detached and superior perspective of the ascended soul. In this section 
we came to know that the Consolation has a further peculiar aim: helping a thinker 
to regain faith in philosophy. On this reading, it is apparent that the Consolation 
is designed to address some very specific difficulties that a philosopher and not an 
ordinary man could experience. In other words, the Consolation can be regarded as 
tackling the ‘philosopher's challenge: These considerations suggest that the question 
of the limited presence of Christian elements in the Consolation has to be posed in 
different terms. Given that Boethius last work aims to address the ‘philosopher's 
challenge, it is not a question of assessing why he sought consolation in philosophy 
rather than in Christianity. The question posed by the Consolation is, rather, that of 
determining how a philosopher is supposed to react to the recognition that there 
are problems that philosophy cannot answer. In this section we learned that the 
Consolation indicates that it is by regaining faith in philosophy and recognizing that 
its limits are not limitations that a philosopher such as Boethius can attain his ultimate 
goal as a philosopher as well as a Christian, i.e. the union with God. 

In the light of the analysis conducted in these pages, it is possible to see that the 
Consolation ends very aptly with a prayer. The end of the Consolation has been the 
subject of much discussion in the scholarship. Trankle suggests that the work is 
unfinished since its last chapter is the only one of the whole text that is not preceded 
or followed by a poem.” Glei argues that Boethius deliberately leaves Philosophy’s 
argument unfinished since he intends to create a specific literary effect that he calls 
‘the aesthetics of abruption:'” Lerer thinks that the Consolation ends with a prayer 
since Philosophy’s argument is now complete and philosophizing should now be 
replaced by action in the form of prayer.'?' The analysis conducted in this chapter 
suggests a different interpretation. Philosophy has not concluded her argument or 
solved the problem Boethius posed at the beginning of the text; she has examined the 
problem he poses as far as she could and in the process she helped Boethius regain 
trust in the discipline she personifies. Once Philosophy reaches her limits, she can 
only encourage Boethius to strive to attain a higher form of knowledge, i.e. wisdom. 
Nonetheless, because wisdom cannot be acquired without the aid of God, prayer is the 
necessary instrument on which Boethius needs to rely. 

On this reading, the Consolation’s remarks about prayer in V.3.34-5 and V.5.47-50 
are not (pace de Vogel) an indication of a specifically Christian attitude towards 
prayer. De Vogel and Mohrmann have shown that Boethius language has liturgical 
and Christian undertones; yet the consideration of Boethius' attitude towards prayers 
shows that the way he regards prayers is not that different from that of Iamblichus 
and Proclus that we mentioned in Chapter 3.? In the Consolation praying is not 
considered as a way of obtaining justice and favours; it is seen as an activity which 
permits us to reach union with God. When in V.3.34-5 Boethius wonders whether 
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prayers are meaningless if our path is predetermined, he is not specifically referring 
to the practical things that occur in our lives, but to the attitude that we should have 
towards these events." In this respect, the terminology Boethius uses in V.3.34-5 
to refer to the desired effects of prayer is revealing. He says that prayer intends to 
create a commercium (exchange) between God and men; as Mohrmann notes, the 
term commercium was used in Christian texts and liturgical language to capture 
the exchange between God and men that creates a spiritual transformation in the 
latter due to becoming imbued with divine grace.’ On this view, the Consolation's 
concluding appeal to prayer is not at odds with the philosophical investigations 
conducted up to that point; it is rather the natural conclusion that is reached if one 
endorses Boethius' idea of philosophy. On this idea, Boethius needs to invoke God's 
help since human reasoning cannot complete his epistrophé; the higher knowledge 
that allows human beings to become one with God cannot in fact be obtained without 
God's help. In other words, the Christian philosopher Boethius conducts the conso- 
lation predominantly through Greco-Roman philosophy and ends with a prayer since, 
in his view, faith begins where philosophy has reached its limits. 


Conclusion 


In spite of their very different solutions, scholars cast the issue of the limited presence 
of Christian elements in the Consolation in the same terms. That is, they all inves- 
tigate why the Christian Boethius sought consolation in philosophy rather than in 
Christianity. This question, however, rests on assumptions that are incorrect both 
historically and exegetically. From an exegetical point of view, the Consolation does not 
aim to offer a new worldview to an individual who only values external goods. On the 
contrary, the Consolation's goal is to help a philosopher regain (i) the ability to embody 
the philosophical precepts he followed throughout his entire life, and (ii) trust in the 
discipline of philosophy. It is thus normal for the Consolation to offer a philosophical 
consolation since the overt goal of the text is to address what I called the ‘philosopher’s 
challenge: On this analysis, it is not a question of why Boethius chose philosophy 
rather than Christianity, but rather of how his Christian beliefs subtly surface in the 
Consolation. The study of Boethius' intellectual background and notion of philosophy 
helped us to clarify this issue. For an intellectual such as Boethius, Greco-Roman 
culture was not a pagan culture alternative to Christianity; Greco-Roman culture 
was the only culture and was in a symbiotic relationship with Christianity. Moreover, 
Boethius endorsed the idea (common among certain Neo-Platonic thinkers) that 
philosophy (i) is not the ultimate form of knowledge and that (ii) its pursuit of the 
divine takes the form of an exegesis of revealed truths. On this view, for Boethius the 
issue was not that of determining whether it is philosophy or Christianity that leads 
us to happiness; rather he aimed to assess first how far philosophy can take us in this 
process and second the point at which philosophy has to be surpassed by a superior 
form of knowledge informed by Christian revelation. 
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though compatible and closely connected, worldviews; on this view, however, the 
compatibility between philosophy and Christianity needs to be demonstrated. In 
this section I tried to show that, given his philosophical background, it is plausible 
to think that Boethius was influenced by a mindset, i.e. that of later Neo-Platonists, 
which is rather different from that of Augustine; according to this mindset, 
philosophizing naturally leads to a superior and revealed form of knowledge. 

For an excellent study of Boethius' notion of philosophy see D'Onofrio, Boezio 
Filosofo. 

In Isagogen Porphyrii Commentorum Editionis Primae, 1. 03: “Est enim philosophia 
amor et studium et amicitia quodammodo sapientiae, sapientiae uero non huius, 
quae in artibus quibusdam et in aliqua fabrili scientia notitiaque uersatur sed illius 
sapientiae, quae nullius indigens, uiuax mens et sola rerum primaeua ratio est. Est 
autem hic amor sapientiae intellegentis animi ab illa pura sapientia illuminatio et 
quodammodo ad se ipsam retractio atque aduocatio, ut uideatur studium sapientiae 
studium diuinitatis et purae mentis illius amicitia. Haec igitur sapientia cuncto 
equidem animarum generi meritum suae diuinitatis imponit et ad propriam naturae 
uim puritatemque reducit. 

De institutione Arithmetica, I. 1. 

De institutione Arithmetica, I. 1. 

De institutione Arithmetica, I. 1. 

De institutione Arithmetica, prol. 

De institutione Arithmetica, I. 1. 

Introductio ad syllogismos categoricos, I, 761D-762D. 

De syllogismo categorico, I, 793D-794C. 

See Tuominen, The Ancient Commentators. 

In Ciceronis Topica, V1, prol., 1155B. 

De Fide Catholica, p. 194, 7-9; De Sancta Trinitate, prol., p. 165, 1-5; Utrum Pater et 
Filius, p. 182, 3-5. 

De Sancta Trinitate, V1, p. 31, 25-26; Contra Eutychen et Nestorium, pp. 207-8, 
26-33. 

De Sancta Trinitate, prol., p. 4, 21-30. 

De Sancta Trinitate, 2, p. 8, 1-4. 

Boethius argues that the heresies presented by Nestorius and Eutyches are direct 
consequences of their intellectual carelessness. See Contra Eutychen et Nestorium, 74, 
31-3. 

For a study of Boethius argument see Chadwick, Boethius, 180-202; Marenbon, 
Boethius, 70-6; Bradshaw, D. (2009) "The Opuscula sacra: Boethius and theology; 

in J. Marenbon (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Boethius [The Cambridge 
Companion to Boethius] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 105-28. 
Marenbon offers an excellent analysis of how in the De Sancta Trinitate Boethius 
illustrates, on several occasions, the limits of philosophical reasoning (Boethius, 
82-7). 

De Sancta Trinitate, 5, pp. 24-6, 1-29. 

De Sancta Trinitate, 5, pp. 26-7, 30-56. 

Consolatione, I.4.5—9. 

Consolatione, I.m.2.8-12; 25-7. 

O'Daly, The Poetry of Boethius, 111. 

Consolatione, 1.6.21: <.. et eam mentium constat esse naturam ut, quotiens abiecerint 
veras, falsis opinionibus induantur* 
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Consolatione, 1.6.21. 

OLD, 6. 

Consolatione, I.m.1.1-5. 

Marenbon, Boethius, 125-45; Marenbon, J. (2003b) ‘Le temps, la prescience et le 
déterminisme dans la Consolation de Philosophie’ in A. Galonnier (ed.) Boéce ou la 
chaine des savoirs: actes du Colloque international de la Fondation Singer-Polignac 
(Louvain: Peeters), 531-46; Marenbon, ‘Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy 
(ca. 525), 107-9. 

Consolatio, V.4.23-V.5.11. 

Marenbon, Boethius, 137. For a different interpretation see Sorabji, R. (1983) Time, 
Creation and the Continuum (London: Duckworth), 115-60. 

Marenbon, Boethius, 138-43. 

For a different interpretation of the Consolation’s account of the problem of 
prescience see, for example, Kretzmann and Stump, ‘Eternity, 429-58; Leftow, 
Time and Eternity, 112-46; Sharples, R. W. (2009) ‘Fate, Prescience, and Free Will 
[‘Fate, Prescience], in J. Marenbon (ed.) The Cambridge Companion to Boethius 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 207-27. 

Sharples, ‘Fate, Prescience: 

Consolatione, V.4.32-3. 

Marenbon, Boethius, 130-5; Relihan, The Prisoner s Philosophy, 47-58 

Marenbon, Boethius, 130-5; Relihan, The Prisoner s Philosophy, 47-58 

Trankle, H. (1977) ‘Ist die Philosophiae Consolatio des Boethius zum vorgesehenen 
Abschluss gelangt?’, Vigiliae Christianae 31: 148-54 (at 150-3). 

Glei, R. (1998) ‘In carcere et vinculis? Fiktion und Realitat in der Consolatio 
Philosophiae des Boethius, Würzburger Jahrbücher 22: 199-213. 

Lerer, Boethius and Dialogue, 231. 

De Vogel, 'Boethiana IT, 4-7; de Vogel, “The Problem of Philosophy, 363-4. 
Mohrmann, Some Remarks on the Language, 309; de Vogel, 'Boethiana IT, 4-7; 

de Vogel, "The Problem of Philosophy; 363-4. For a study of the role of prayer in 
Iamblichus and Proclus see Van den Berg, Proclus Hymns, 18-19. 

This point is quite apparent if we keep in mind the emphatic way, in book two to 
four, in which Philosophy describes our need to focus on our inner-self in order to 
fulfil our nature. 

Mohrmann, Some Remarks on the Language, 305-6. 


Concluding Remarks 


The study in this book of the Consolation as a ‘product’ of Late Antiquity has shown 
that Boethius’ last work can be fully appreciated only if it is read in the light of the 
social, literary and philosophical context in which it was written. More specifically, 
the approach used in this book has allowed us to see that when the Consolation is 
placed in its cultural context we gain an understanding of the text that is very different 
from the one that it is typically offered in the scholarship. Sections and features of the 
Consolation that are typically considered to be relatively straightforward and uninter- 
esting (i.e. the character Boethius and the discussion on external good in II.1-HI.9) 
turn out to be complex and sophisticated. Similarly, aspects of Boethius last text 
that scholars have found odd (i.e. the significant presence of poems and rhetorical 
devices) or difficult to explain (i.e. the limited use of Christian elements) take on a 
very different meaning. 

Nonetheless, the study of the Consolation as a ‘product’ of Late Antiquity did 
not only help us to appreciate aspects and sections of the text that have been mostly 
overlooked but in so doing shed new light on long-standing exegetical issues. The 
approach followed in this work has also offered a new picture of what the Consolation 
is ultimately about. On this reading, the Consolation is not a work written for a man 
who is in despair due to his sudden loss of material goods, but a text which reflects the 
philosopher's challenge, i.e. the difficulty for a thinker to conduct a philosophical life. 
This conclusion could be seen as taking away some of the charm of the Consolation. 
The success, throughout history, of Boethius last text was in part due to the fact that 
it was understood as a work which offered a universal reflection on how an individual 
may deal with the sudden changes of fortune that characterize human existence. Yet 
we can conceive of the Consolation as offering a different, but equally compelling, 
message. The Consolation is one of those rare texts which ‘shows’ what it entails to 
be a philosopher: it shows the dangers and challenges of this way of life as well as the 
many and diverse ways in which philosophy can guide and comfort us intellectually, 
spiritually and emotionally. 
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